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I.—HISTORY OF PISCICULTURE. 


T is only a couple of centuries since it was | 


the custom with Scotch and English house- 
servants, in renewing their agreements with their 
masters, to stipulate that they were not to be 
compelled to eat salmon more than twice a 
week; about the same period servants in Ro- 


man Catholic countries plead against the intro- | 


duction of fish on the table on other than fast- 
days; and it is not a hundred years since the 
wise and humane legislators of the good little 
State of Connecticut, by a duly enacted law, 
prohibited masters from forcing trout on their 
apprentices oftener than three times a week. 
Then the inland streams of all Europe swarmed 
with the finest of fish; and millions of salmon, 
brook-trout, and shad from the sea ascended 
the rivers of this country, to breed their young 
in countless numbers. Since that age of pisca- 
torial plenty we have had the loud lamentation 
of ‘Christopher North” over the scarcity of 
good edible fish. ‘I never look at the sea,” 
he makes the Shepherd in his Noctes Ambrosi- 
ane say, ‘without lamenting the backward state 
ofits agriculture. Were every eatable land ani- 
mal extine’, the human race could dine and soup 


AND BOXES. 


] out o’ the ocean till a’ eternity.” That “ per- 
son of honor’ supposed to be that other North, 
the veritable Lord North of unpleasant memory 
to our forefathers, has made manifest in his 
| ** Discourse of Fish and Fish-ponds” his anxi- 
| ety as Prime Minister, and that of all ‘‘such as 
| have a mind to divert themselves with the most 
reasonable employment of beautifying their es- 
tates,” to obtain the experience of all fish-agri- 
culturists. Jacobi has rediscovered the art of 
artificial impregnation of fish ova; the secret 
has been lost, and rediscovered by Gehin and 
Remy; France has built its great Etablissement 
de Pisciculture at Huningue, and restored the 
exhausted rivers and lakes of the empire; En- 
gland has built salmon-ladders in every stream, 
and fish-ponds on almost every estate in the 
kingdom; France, England, and Holland have 
held five Fishery Expositions in less than that 
number of years; and in every civilized coun- 
try efforts are being made to revive the propa- 
gation of the better qualities of fish. In none 
of the countries mentioned is more interest at 
present displayed in this important and neces- 
sary work than in the United States; but as 
pisciculture is comparatively in its infancy here, 
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having bean really nesedened only within the | 
last fifteen years, there is no country where so 
much of information and energy, so much dis- | 
cretion, and at the same time such liberality in | 
legislation and such large outlays of money, are 
demanded to insure its success, 

The present great scarcity of salmon, trout, 
and shad, the finest of fish in the estimation of 
both sportsman and gourmand, is owing almost 


entirely to the increase of our industrial enter- | 


prises. It is the consequence in part only of 
the indiscriminate and unlawful fishing out of 
season, the catching of the females on their 
spawning-beds, and the wholesale destruction | 
of their eggs by domesticated water-fowls, as 
well as by themselves through the invasion of 
each other’s nests; the difficulty is chiefly ow- 
ing to the erection of dams in the streams for 
manufacturing and other industrial purposes, 
since each of these is an almost insurmountable 
obstruction to the fish in ascending from the 
sea to their best and natural spawning-beds far 
up toward the source of the streams. Every 
saw-mill, factory, tan-yard, slaughter-house, and 
gas-house erected on the bank of an inland 
stream, every canal-lock, every drain from coal 
or iron mine, every sewer of every city empty- 
ing its poisoned slush into the fish-streams, is a 
barrier to the fish, either by obstructing their 
ascent or poisoning their native element. Gas 
refuse is one of the most deadly poisons to fish, 
and with the very defective mode of laying the 
pipes and building the sewers of our principal 
cities, so mach of gas escapes to the rivers that 
it is be wondered at that a respectable fish can 
ever be found in our waters. Salmon, trout, 
and shad seldom enter the Thames River be- 


low London on this account, and it is to be | 


feared that soon it will be impossible to induce 
them to enter the Hudson by way of New York, 
or even through the Sound and Harlem River. 
The disappearance of the fish was an evil | 
consequence of the extension and increase of | 


A SALMON-LADDER, 


industrial enterprises which was not suspected 

until too late, or it might have been re adily 

javoided. Of course the greater industria} in- 
terests of the country can not be sacrificed +, 
this lesser one, and all manufactures be made 

| to disappear in order that the fish may have un- 

restricted admission to their spawning-beds i 

| all seasons; but the sacrifice of neither interes: 
was necessary ; a little timely legislation, whic) 
would have tended to prevent our rivers fro, 
becoming mere sewers, protected the fish froy) 
indiscriminate fishing, and established a system 
of salmon-ladders as a means of overcoming 
dams, falls, etc., would in a great measure haye 
| evaded the difficulty. A salmon-ladder js 
| Shoot or trough made of stone or wood, and 
placed suitably in any fall where the water js 
| tolerably deep and swift. Across the trough, at 
| intervals, leaving a narrow space wide enough 
| for the fish to pass easily through, are steps or 
‘barriers to break the force of the water, and 
serve as resting-places for the fish. Thus, in- 
stead of one fall of say twenty feet, the fish has 
seven or ten of two or three feet each to sur- 
mount. A spring of three feet is a small mat- 
ter to a salmon; they jump the height of ten 
feet with ease, and Frank Forrester relates in 
| one of his books an instance witnessed by him 
in which a salmon surmounted a fall fourteen 
feet in height. Dr. W. Peard, a recognized au- 
| thority on water-farming of all kinds, in his 
book on the subject, devotes considerable space 
to ladders, and remarks, in alluding to them, 
that ‘‘it would be possible to take salmon over 
the Falls of Niagara if the passage for them 
| was so constructed that they could rest on their 
journey.” As an illustration of the value of 
salmon-ladders it is stated that one of the most 
successful fisheries of Ireland was created by 
their use. At Ballysadare, in the county of 
| Sligo, there are two rivers which join one an- 
other—the Arrow and Owenmore. At the 
mouth of these rivers, and close to the sea, is 
a lofty precipitous fall, and not 

far from the first fall are two 

others which are entirely im- 

passable to salmon. Conse- 

quently the rivers, which are in 

all other respects very suitable 

for salmon, were destitute of 

fish. Mr. Cooper, of Markrea 

Castle, the owner of the two 

rivers, determined to try to 

make a fishery by breaking the 

falls by means of salmon-lad- 

ders; and in 1856, after some 

failures, succeeded in applying 

these aids to the hitherto in- 

surmountable falls. This strik- 

ingly bold and interesting ex- 

periment was eminently suc- 

cessful. The rivers were stock- 

ed, and in 1858 Mr. Cooper 

reported that hundreds of fish 

were running up the great lad- 

der; as he described it, “ the 
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SALMON-SPEARING IN OREGON, 


ladder resembled the course of a steeple-chase, 
four or five salmon often being seen to leap up 
the same step simultaneously.” 


The result is 
that the fishery of these rivers, which was for- | 
merly valueless and unproductive, is now worth | 
many thousands of dollars per annum, and an 
industry is planted where none existed before. 
But the mischief resulting from natural and 
artificial obstructions was fully accomplished be- | 
fore it was suspected, and the fish disappeared 
before a remedy was discovered. The conse- 
quence is that the streams have now to be not 
only provided with ladders and protected from 
impurities by law, but they have to be restocked 
with fish grown from ova artificially impregna- 
ted, and for some years to come be protected 
by strict laws from pursuit by anglers ignorant 
alike of their habits and public necessities. The 
evil is an older one in England and France; the 
remedy has for some years past been applied 
there, and the object in great part accomplish- 
ed; but in this country there is not at this time 
a single stream south of the St. Lawrence Riv- 
erand the great lakes, save those in the several 
far Western States and Territories,* in which the 





* Mr. J. K. Lord, in his interesting work, ‘‘ The 
Naturalist in British Columbia,” speaks of the rivers 
of our Northwestern Territories, particularly the Co- 
lumbia, as being crowded with salmon. He says that 
“the fish are slaughtered in every possible way by 
nhamerous savage tribes. They die by myriads after 
the labors of spawning, and cumber the rivers till the 
very air becomes tainted with the effluvia arising from 
the vast number of their decaying bodies. Yet does 
this make no appreciable difference in the crowds 
that still come year by year. You may kill and kill 
and kill, but still they come in countless thousands.” 








| rivers have not as yet been improved for manu- 


facturing purposes, which is not practically des- 
titute of fish. The work of restocking them 
has just begun here, but already its results are 
encouraging, and pisciculture in America has 
already become an important branch of agri- 
culture. Our purpose here is, first, to trace 
briefly the history; secondly, to explain the 
process of fish-culture; and lastly, to glance at 
the work accomplished by pisciculturists in Eu- 
rope and America. The subject is one not less 
of interest than importance. 

Curiously enough, we derive the art, new as 
it is to us, from the remotest ages; and it is 
most extensively and successfully practiced by 
a nation which we are accustomed to look upon 
as among the least civilized in the world. To 
the Chinese of a remote age we are indebted 
for the cultivation of the fish, as well as the silk- 
worm ; and that nation at this time carries on 
both these branches of industry more extensive- 
ly than any other. Their success in the culti- 
vation of fish can be partly accounted for by 
the fact that they do not have to surmount any 
of the obstacles resulting from the establish- 
ment of factories, ete., along the inland streams, 





Commenting on this statement, Francis Francis, the 
eminent English pisciculturist, has said: “But the 
savage does not impede the progress of the salmon by 
impassable barriers ; and it is only where the English- 
man, the Scotchman, or the American has come with’ 
his dams and his fixed nets, as in the Canadian and 
United States rivers, that the prolific bounty of nature 
is forced at last to yield to the deadly cunning of man, 
who, by hindering and preventing the process of re- 
production, does, in effect, emasculate the entire salm- 
on race,” 
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while it must be remembered that they have | 


been stocking their rivers for thousands of years, 
At the same time it is to be supposed that they 
do not possess our scientific information as to 
the habits and nature of the animals (by no 
means a perfected knowledge), and doubtless a 
few years of as earnest pursuit of the art will 
place us far in advance of them. But at this 
time, owing to the absence of all artificial ob- 


sea to their spawning-beds, and the care with 
which the impregnated eggs are collected and 
preserved and hatched, the inland fisheries of 
China are invaluable; and fish of all kinds are 
so plentiful that they, with rice, form the sta- 
ple food of the lower classes. The art of fish- 
culture there is necessarily rude. It is the cus- 
tom fn all parts of China for fishermen to place 
a species of fish-weirs, composed of hurdles and 


fagots, across the channels of the rivers, not to | 


stop or capture the fish, but to furnish them an 
object on which to deposit their spawn. We 
know to-day that the fish prefer gravelly beds, 
such as they find near the source of all streams, 
on which to spawn; but the success of the Chi- 
nese indicate that in lieu of such the animals 
gladly make use of fagots and leaves and any 
thing to which the eggs will cling. When the 
hurdles are found to be covered with the ova 
of the fish they are taken from the stream and 
sold in the streets and markets of the nearest 
cities as we would sell vegetables. They can 
be transported in this condition to any distance, 


and are actually, thus clinging firmly to the 
hurdles, taken to all parts of the Celestial Em- 


pire. Similar hurdles to those of the Chinese 
are used to this day in France and Italy, in 
order to grow mussels and oysters. The fish- 


ermen in the Bay of Aiguillon cultivate mussels, | 


and the oyster-farmers of the Island of Ré and 
Lake Fusaro breed that important fish, now the 
specialty of France in the matter of fisheries, 
in precisely the same way that the Chinese do 
other fish. We have seen the invention of the 
mussel-hurdle of the French attributed to an 
Irish sailor named Walton, who had been 


UYSTER-HURDLES. 





wrecked in the Bay of Aiguillon; but as the 
same article was not only in use in China, but 
in Italy, a dozen centuries ago, the credit hard- 
ly belongs to the Celtic gentleman. In fae 
the same system of hurdles was employed 4; 
Lake Fusaro in the early days of the Romans. 
when that classic sheet of water was known } , 


| the name which Virgil gave it—Acheron. Ty; 
| plan here employed in after-years was obserye; 
structions to the passage of the fish from the | 


by M. Coste, of the French Academy, and by 
him employed in the Island of Ré. This gey- 
tleman has lately made a report on the various 
French fisheries ; and it is interesting to knoy 
that in 1865 there were 500 of these mussel- 
hurdles in the Bay of Aiguillon, giving employ- 
ment to 160 boats, and producing a revenue of 
over $100,000 per annum. It must be remem- 
bered that these animals are cultivated not fo, 
food, but for bait to be used in fishing for othe 
fishes. Oyster-culture, according to the sam 
authority, was begun in the Island of Ré jn 
1858; M. Coste introduced the hurdles in th 
year following, and in 1862 (we have no late: 
official statistics of this industry) there wer 
1700 farmers, owning 2424 breeding-beds an 
839 preserves or fattening- ponds, growing 
75,268,320 oysters, and producing a revenue of 
$225,251. In 1864 the revenue, according t 
an English authority, amounted to $500,000— 
a not improbable increase, considering the in- 
crease from nothing to half that sum in the firs: 
four years after its establishment. We saj 
“from nothing” advisedly, for it must be re- 
membered that in 1858 the oyster supply of 
France was exhausted; the largest farmer in 
the Island of Ré during that year raised and 
sold only $30 worth of a bivalve of which Paris 
now daily consumes 1,000,000. 

The ancient Romans, too, practiced the cul- 


| tivation of fish, in both salt and fresh waters, 


very extensively. Lucius Junius Columella, : 


| writer on husbandry in the reign of Tiberius, 


says that “the ancient rustic progeny of Rom- ' 
ulus and Numa not only stored the fish-ponds 
which they themselves had built, but also filled 
the lakes which nature had formed, with spawn 
or young fishes brought from the sea ;” and he 
tells us that the lakes of Lucrine, Acheron (Fu- 
saro), Velino, Bracciano, Bolseno, and Vico 
were thus supplied with fish. Lucullus, that 
prince of gourmands in a decidedly gastro- 
nomic age, constructed near his villa at Tuscu- 
lum large piscines or fish-ponds, so arranged 
that those sea-fishes which spawn in fresh wa- 
ter (such as our shad, salmon, and herring 
could enter and deposit their eggs, the parent 
fish on their return trip to the sea being cap- 
tured for market. His example was followed 
by other Roman patricians whose villas were 
situated on the borders of the gulfs of Baix and 
Naples, and the practice became fashionable, if 
not extensive. The same system was adopt- 
ed in various parts of Europe two hundred 
years ago, with the difference that the fish were 
captured and placed in ponds of still water, 
which proved to be preserves, not breeding- 
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Some of the ancient fish-ponds were 
Pliny tells us that on the death 


ni ynds. 
very valuable. 


f Lucullus his ponds were sold at auction— 
Cato the Younger was the officiating auctioneer 
_—and brought a large sum—four millions of 
zestertii, or about $160,000 of our money in 


gold. 
~ The Chinese do not understand the art of 
artificially fecundating fish ova, and it is not 
certain that the ancient Romans did; yet we 
an not claim it as a modern discovery of civil- 
ized man, ‘The secret has been twice lost and 
twice rediscovered. Without doubt it was 
known as early as the fourteenth century ; how 
much earlier it is impossible to tell. But M. 
Jourdier, in his work on pisciculture, tells us 
that it was discovered (or perhaps rediscovered ) 
and practiced by a monk of the monastery of 
Réome, in France, named Dom Pinchon. Like 
a true monk, he was incited to the study of the 
subject by the necessities of himself and fellow- 
monks, who required a full and constant supply 
of fish wherewith to satisfy the cravings of the 
appetite on the numerous fast-days of their 
Church. Dom Pinchon invented a method of 
fish-hatching very similar to that in use at the 
present time, and practiced it in the monastery 
for years. But the secret of the artificial im- 
pregnation of the eggs appears to have died 
with him; at least it was not again practiced 
largely until the increasing necessities of the 
age led to its rediscovery. 

This time it was no monk, but a soldier— 
a Hanoverian lieutenant named Jacobi—who 
made the discovery. He, at least, announced it 
as a new discovery, and his claims to the hon- 
or, with an explanation of his experiments and 
their results, were proclaimed in a series of pa- 
pers published in the years 1763-4-5. His pro- 
cess of taking and impregnating the eggs is very 
like that now in use. Although this plan was 
not given to the public until 1763, it is known 
that Jacobi had been engaged in fish-culture on 
the same system for many years—before 1733, 
in fact. On his plan he built, under govern- 
ment auspices, a large fish-farm in Hanover, 


and the fishes there raised became an important | 


article of commerce, being sold in France and 
England. Jacobi was much honored by his 
government at home; his papers on the subject 
were translated and republished in France and 
England, attracting much attention in the lat- 
ter country from Sir Humphrey Davy; and he 
was pensioned by the English Government— 


possibly as an evidence of its interest in the 


subject, but it is probable that the idea of hon- 
oring the Hanoverian lieutenant was suggested 
to the Hanoverian Kingtof England by other 
considerations, At least his information seems 
to have been put to no immediate practical use 
in England, nor indeed in Europe, and a cen- 
tury had almost elapsed before his ideas were 
again experimented upon. 

A Mr. Shaw, of Drumlaning, Scotland, ap- 
pears to have been the next practical piscicul- 
turist after Jacobi, unless we are disposed to al- 


low the claims of the Rev. John Bachman, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, well known as a 
naturalist and collaborateur of Audubon in the 
preparation of his elephantine work on the 
‘* Mammals of North America.” This gentle- 
man, in a paper read before the Agricultural 
Society of South Carolina in 1855, declared 
that he had raised trout in this country from 
artificially impregnated ova in 1804. The re- 
liability of his statement has been frequently 
called into question, but pisciculturists of the 
present time appear generally disposed to allow 
Dr. Bachman’s claims. The Mr. Shaw alluded 
to began his experiments in 1833, for the pur- 
pose of settling some disputed points in the nat- 
ural history of the salmon. His efforts are 
more familiar to naturalists than pisciculturists, 
as a part—and the most important part—of the 
“parr controversy.” In January, 1837, Mr. 
Shaw captured male and female salmon in the 
river Nith, expressed the spawn and milt, 
hatched the eggs, and reared the young to the 
age of two years, when they ceased to be 
“parr,” became smolts, migrated seaward, and 
returned the next season to deposit their first 
eggs. 

But the piscicultural efforts of Messrs. Bach- 
man and Shaw, and indeed those of all ex- 
perimenters from the time of Jacobi down to 
1838-39, were made in the interests of science, 
and to add to our very limited knowledge of 
ichthyology, not to replenish the rapidly fail- 
ing rivers. The first really practical piscicul- 
turists—the founders of the present system of 
raising fish, and the persons from whom it 
received the impetus which gave it its pres- 
ent vitality—were Joseph Remy and Gehin, 
two French fishermen who had long pursued 
their vocation in the rivers of Eastern France, 
but principally in the head waters of the Mo- 
selle. These two men, poor and illiterate, with 
only the seant knowledge of the habits and na- 
ture of the animals which they had picked up 
during a lifetime of angling, had long witnessed, 
with deep regret, the gradual decrease of the 
trout inhabiting the streams in which they fish- 
ed; and, under the impulse of the necessity of 
providing for the better protection of the eggs 
and the young of their prey, they began the 
study of the problem. During three years 
which they devoted to it the entire process of 
natural impregnation was observed by them 
with the greatest care; in one instance, during 
a full moon, they kept a school of trout con- 
stantly in view during four consecutive days 
and nights. After many failures, which would 
have discouraged any one possessed of less en- 
ergy and perseverance, they at length succeed- 
ed in discovering that which had been twice be- 
fore discovered, and artificially impregnated 
and hatched the ova of the trout, and grew the 
fish to perfection, and in such quantities that 
they were soon able to restock the streams in 
the Department of the Vosges. 

They met with their first success in 1842, 


| but it was not until 1848 that their claims to 
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public attention were recognized, In that 
year Dr. Haxo, the secretary of one of the 
agricultural or emulative societies among the 
farmers of the Department of the Vosges, drew 
the attention of his association to the fish-farm 
of Gehin and Remy. Subsequently he wrote 
to the French Government authorities in regard 
to it, and at the same time forwarded his re- 
port on the operations to the French Academy. 
M. Jean Jacques Coste, a member of the latter 
body, and Professor of Embryology in the Col- 
lege of France, was deputed by the Govern- 
ment, at that time deeply interested in the sub- 
ject in consequence of the total failure of the 
oyster, mussel, and other fisheries throughout 
the Republic, to visit the Vosgean farm, and 
critically and scientifically examine the work 
accomplished by Gehin and Remy. He found, 
as the practical results of their labors for five 
years, that the Moselle had been restocked with 
salmon, trout, ombre, and fera, and that in 
their hatching-boxes and ponds were eggs and 
young fish enough to restock all the rivers of 
France. Delighted with these results, M. 
Coste lost no time in presenting the subject to 
the Government through the medium of an 
elaborate report to the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, and urged the establishment 
of a fish-farm on a large scale. 

This report attracted the attention not only 
of the French Government but of the entire 
scientific world. Envoys from the Academies 
of France, Germany, Holland, and England 
visited the small farm of the Vosgean fisher- 
men, to be assured by personal observation of 
the truth of the wonderful accounts which M. 
Coste had given. The fishermen were invited 
to Paris; Remy was incapacitated for travel in 
consequence of disease brought on by days and 
nights of exposure in pursuit of the secret of 
impregnating ova, and only Gehin obeyed the 
summons. He went with M. Coste, and mod- 
estly, speaking in his provincial patois, detailed 
the particulars of the joint labors of himself 
and his indefatigable colleague to the learned 
members of the French Academy—that most 
powerful and influential of all scientific associa- 
tions. He subsequently dined with Louis Na- 
poleon, President of the Republic. After a 
thorough examination of the subject it was 
finally decided to build a government fish- 
farm; thirty thousand francs (6000) were ap- 
propriated for the purpose;* M. Coste was 
placed in charge of the enterprise; Gehin and 
Remy were engaged to perform the practical 
part of the work, and the following year saw 
the establishment of the famous fish-farm at 
Huningue. 

Since that time the interest in the subject has 
never flagged ; pisciculturists have increased in 
every civilized country ; fish-farms have sprung 
up all over Europe, and there are now numbers 


* The original appropriation was 30,000 francs, but 
the Huningue establishment, the finest and largest in 
the world, cost eventually an additional 200,000 francs, 
or about $50,000, It is self-supporting at this time. 








of them in this country; and the rivers of Ey. 
rope and America are being rapidly restocked 
with every variety of table fish. 


IIl.—HOW FISH ARE ARTIFICIALLY BRED, 

It is the system and process of Gehin and 
Remy, as well as their secret, which the present 
age has taken advantage of and which we de- 
scribe. Indeed theirs is the same as that of 
Jacobi, and fis hatching-boxes were of a like 
pattern with those of the old monk, Dom Pip. 
chon. As has been said before, little change o 
improvement has been made in the art; it is as 
yetinitsinfancy, and to future educated piscicul- 
turists and naturalists is reserved the solution of 
the thousand and one problems already raised 
in regard to the habits and nature of the ani- 
mals, the degree of perfection in size and flavor 
to which they can be brought, and the effect of 
mixing the breed of the various species, and of 
salt and sweet water fishes. That the varions 
species are susceptible of improvement by cross- 
ing and transplanting it would be unwise, with 
our limited knowledge of ichthyology, to disbe- 
lieve; and the next generation or two will doubt- 
less derive vast advantages, commercially and 
scientifically, from the cultivation of fishes, 

The old recipe in regard to beginning to 
make a rabbit-pie by first catching the rabbit 
does not apply to raising fish. The first object 
to be secured is a suitable pond, or rather ponds, 
for at least two are absolutely necessary. The 
simplest method is to have two ponds of never- 


failing, clear, cold, spring water, connected by 


a short race or sluice. The accompanying 
rough sketch will indicate the style of pond we 
mean. Any farmer in the United States pos- 
sessed of a good spring can, at the expense of 
a few dollars, construct ponds of sufficient area 
to raise trout by the ten thousand on this plan. 
A is the feeding canal from the spring; B the 
breeding-pond ; C a sluice or canal with gates 
for regulating the supply of water, and to pre- 


PLAN OF FISH-PONDS. 
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vent the migration of the trout from pond to pond , 
at will; D is the stock-pond, where the parent 
trout are to be kept; E is the outlet or waste 
sluice, with gates to regulate the flow of the 
water; and F F are shades and sheltering-places | 
for the fish, made either of water - plants or | 
floating boards. The bottom of the first or | 
breeding-pond should be of fine gravel, that of 
the second or stock-pond of the natural earth, 
with large stones half imbedded in it. These 
stones are necessary in all ponds, as it is upon 
these that the trout most love to rub their bod- 
ies in order to free them from the numerous 
parasites, animal and vegetable, which fre- 
quently infest them. During the breeding 
season the trout, which have been secured and 
placed in the stock-pond, will resort to the up- 
per pond for the purpose of spawning. Each 
female will dig her separate redd,* and lay her 
eggs, and her male companion will impregnate 
them. ‘The act being accomplished, the trout 
should be carefully driven to the lower pond, 
without disturbing the eggs, and the sluice 
carefully closed so as to prevent their return. 
The eggs and the young are to be left to nature, 
but they must be carefully protected from wa- 
ter-fowl, rats, ete., and particularly from filth. | 
This is the chief obstacle to success in thus rais- 
ing naturally impregnated ova. Trout will not 
only eat trout, but also trout-spawn ; and eggs | 
deposited by one pair may be disturbed and | 
eaten by the next. The larve of various in- | 
sects to be found in all ponds, no matter how | 
carefully built and tended, are great depreda- | 
tors. Dr. Peard states that within his experi- | 
ence 70,000 salmon eggs, deposited in a beau- 
tifully clear stream, were devoured in one sea- | 
son by the embryo of the dragon-fly. A single 
trout has been known to eat at one meal 600 | 
salmon eggs. A single tame duck will in a few 
hours devour the entire crop of a season. So 
great is the loss by such means that it is esti- 
mated that not one egg out of 3000 naturally | 
impregnated and unprotected produces a full- 
grown fish. This plan does not contemplate 
the artificial impregnation of the ova, but to in- 
sure its success demands that the eggs shall | 
be protected. The expense is so slight, the | 
care so small, and the yield so immense in case | 
of success, or even partial success, that even 
this, the least perfect of the systems of raising 
fish, is worthy the attention of farmers. If the 
race between the two ponds is fitted up on Ains- 
worth’s plan, described farther on, the arrange- 
ments for trout-breeding will be perfect. 

The ponds employed by practical piscicul- 
turists on a large scale are more elaborate, and 
comprise several departments. Just as it is 
unecessary to separate the fish from their eggs 





| 


after they have been laid, so the parent fish | 


have to be kept away from the young fry; and 
fish of two and three years must be placed in 
reservoirs separated from those of one year. 





* Redds are the separate trenches or nests dug by 
the fish, in which to deposit their ova. 
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| PLAN OF THE FISH-FARM AT STORMONTFIELD, 800TLAND, 


| The principal fish-farms of Europe and this 


country have at least three separate ponds, but 
so connected by sluices that the water of the 
same stream supplies them all. One of the 
most perfect fish-farms in existence is that of 
Stormontfield, on the river Tay, Scotland, a 
plan of which is herewith given as an explana- 
tion of the above. This farm is imperfect only 


| in the absence of a second reservoir for the re- 


ception of the fish of a larger growth. The 
water source of these ponds is a mill-race 
(A), which runs parallel to the river Tay and a 
few hundred yards distant from it. The filter- 


| ing-pond (B) and the hatching-pond or boxes 


(C) are built near by in a shaded glen, and con- 
nected with the mill-stream by a sluice (M) so 
arranged with gates that the supply of water 
can be regulated. After leaving the filtering- 
pond the water is run into a trough or canal 
(E), and thus distributed evenly to the hatch- 
ing-boxes. ‘These are 180 in number, two feet 
square and three inches deep, and with a hatch- 
ing capacity of 300,000 eggs. The bottoms of 
the boxes are covered to the depth of an inch 
or two with sand and fine gravel, and the sluices 
for the entrance and exit of the water are coy- 
ered by fine wire sieves, the holes of which are 
three lines square, this opening being sufficient 
to allow the water to flow off and yet prevent 
the escape of the eggs. A second trough or 
| canal (F) receives the water after it has passed 
through the breeding-boxes, and conveys it to 
the sluice connecting the boxes and the reser- 
| voir (D). This latter pond is large, with its 
| natural earthy bottom, and a number of stones 
| and some shade provided, In more modern 
European and American ponds this reservoir 
would be divided into two or more for different 
| ages of fish, and since this plan of Stormont- 
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field was drawn we believe two other ponds 
have been dug. The plan of a more perfect 
system of ponds may be seen in the engraving 
of the Troutdale ponds in another part of this 
article. The race (1) connecting the reservoir 
with the river Tay is for the double purpose 
of discharging the water and of letting the 
smolts out to the river and thence to the sea. 
There is another canal and sluice (K) directly 
connecting the mill-stream with the reservoirs, 
for the purpose of increasing the supply of water 
without overflowing the hatching-boxes. 





The apparently insignificant matter of shade | 
is really a very important adjunct of all fish- 


ponds, and a good supply of water-plants is a 


necessity second only to plenty of water and | 


fish. Most of our water-plants not only furnish 


shade to the little ones, but afford harbor to | 


myriads of aquatic insects, their proper and 
legitimate food. The water-lily (Nymphacea 
odorata) is perhaps the best for this purpose, 
its broad green leaves and magnificent flowers 
adding not only to the usefulness but also to 
the beauty of the pond. When this can not 
be obtained, or from the nature of the soil will 
not flourish, water-milfoil (Myriophyllum), pond- 
weed (Potomogelon), hornwort (Ceratophyllum), 
or water-starwort (Calltriche), well-known 
aquarium plants, easily obtained, may be sub- 
stituted, 

These or similar ponds are necessary to the 
culture of fish on a large scale, but a few dozen 
or as many hundred may be raised by any per- 
son interested in the subject in his own house, 
and at the smallest fraction of expense, by the 
use of the hatching-box of M. Coste, Mr. Ains- 
worth, Dr. Slack, or similarly constructed ones. 
Their boxes are really the same as those of 
Pinchon and Jacobi. That of M. Coste was 
substituted by that gentleman for that original- 
ly used by Gehin and Remy, These very prac- 
tical but illiterate pisciculturists placed their 
ova in circular tin boxes, perforated with numer- 
ous holes, which, with their contents, were buried 
in gravel in the beds of a swift-running stream. 
This process M, Coste at once dispensed with, 
His present substitute consists of a trough (made 
of earthen-ware, glass, or slate) about two feet 


| 
COSTE’S FIRST HATCHING-BOX, 


| long, six inches wide, and four inches deep. On 
| the inside, about two and a half inches from the 
| bottom, are small projections, upon which rest 
a glass grille, a species of gridiron formed of 
| glass tubes placed closely together, the ends 
being confined in a wooden rack. There is a 
| spout on one side and at the top of the box to 
| run off the surplus water; at the bottom and 
below the level of the grille are two other open- 
| ings, usually stopped, but convenient to open 
in order to remove the sediment which from 
time to time collects. In using these hatch- 
ing-boxes water can be supplied from a wa- 
ter-cooler through a filter, and after passing 
through the box it can be caught and used over 
again. If water has been laid in the house 
a constant stream of fresh water can be kept 
flowing with less trouble by using a discharge- 
pipe instead of a receiver. In one such box a 
thousand eggs—the product of a single trout— 
may be hatched. It will require no more at- 
tention than a globe of gold-fish, far less than 
an aquarium, afford a far more interesting study 
than either, and be quite as much of a parlor 
ornament. 

If it is desired to experiment more largely 
this box may be duplicated interminably, as 
has been done by M. Coste in perfecting his ap- 
paratus in use at Huningue, No greater sup- 
ply of water and very little more room is nec- 
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essary for a dozen 
than for one box on 
this plan. The ad- 
vantages of this ap- 
paratus are: first, 
cleanliness, the sedi- 
ment being easily re- 
moved without dis- 
turbing the eggs; 
secondly, the eggs 
can at all times be 
readily examined ; 
and thirdly, the fry 
or young fishes can 
be removed from one 
box to another with 
facility, thus leaving 
room for more eggs 
in the first boxes. 

Ponds thus connected or apparatus thus ar- 
ranged, and a few common instruments such as 
a ladle, a wooden bucket, a tin pan or two, a 
small gutta-percha syringe, a small fish-net, nip- 
pers, and a small siphon for removing dead ova, 
etc., are all the implements necessary to the cul- 
ture of fish, 

The next thing to be done is to get the eggs. 
Most amateur cultivators cut the Gordian knot 
of fish-culture by buying the eggs already im- 
pregnated ; this is absolutely necessary in some 
localities where the parent fish are not to be 
had, but as the reader wishes to understand the 
whole process we begin at the beginning, and 
trace the history of the eggs of a single pair of 
two-year-old trout. Although trout are spoken 
of only, the description of the hatching process 
applies generally to the rest of the salmon fam- 
ily and to shad. Where there are any differ- 
ences they are briefly stated. 

The spawning season of the trout (and all mem- 
bers of the salmon family) begins, in the latitude 
of New York, about the middle of the month of 
October or Ist of November.* At this period 
the different sexes are readily distinguishable, 
the tints upon the fins of the male being per- 
ceptibly brighter, while, on the contrary, those 
of the female became much darker than they 
appear during the spring and summer. These 
alterations in the colors of the adult fish are so 
great that the most unpracticed eye will readily 
discern them; the hues of the male become ex- 
ceedingly brilliant—he turns a very harlequin 
in appearance—while the female, in her sombre 
dress, looks a veritable demure Quaker matron. 
The shape, too, of the animals changes slightly, 
though perceptibly ; the lower jaw of the male 
projects anteriorly, forming a sort of knob ; the 
abdomen of the female is considerably distend- 
ed by the weight of her freight of eggs, thus 
giving her a perfect oval shape, while the male 
is an irregular oval, larger above than below. 
The habits of the creatures change too; the 
males wage fierce battles, the victor celebrat- 
ing the victory by feasting on the body of the 





* The shad spawns in June. 
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vanquished, and by appropriating his widow; 
and the females swim uneasily about examining 
the beds of the pond for spots in which to dig 
their redds. 

The capture of the fish at this season of the 
year, when they are upon or are searching for 
their spawning beds, is forbidden by law in 
several States, and should be in all; hence it 
will be necessary that those who desire to try 
the experiment fully, and begin it by extract- 
ing the eggs and milt from the parent fish in- 
stead of buying eggs already impregnated, 
should secure their pair of trout before the 
spawning season begins. It is immaterial how 
they may have been captured, whether with 
net or fly; the usually slight wound caused by 
the hook readily heals without affecting the 
general health of the fish; but they should not 
be speared. 

The fish secured and kept safely in a pool 
or tank fully supplied with clear runnmg wa- 
ter, must be closely watched until the never- 
failing signs enumerated above indicate the ap- 
proach of the spawning season, A little prac- 
tice will soon enable any one to discern by the 
touch whether the female is ready to give up 
her eggs, or is, as it is technically termed, 
‘*ripe.” When the trout is ‘‘ripe” the eggs 
are situated in the posterior part of the abdo- 
men, causing a very perceptible tumor in that 
locality. 

The fishes being ready for spawning, about 
a quart of pure spring water should be poured 
in a tin pan, technically termed the ‘‘impreg- 
nating pan.” A common tin pan will serve 
this purpose; those especially used by profes- 
sional pisciculturists have a depression in the 
bottom about 8 by 34 by 4 inches in dimen- 
sions, this exact size being calculated to hold 
1000 eggs. The male fish is then firmly taken 
by the head in the left hand, the right loosely 
encircling the body near the tail ; the belly of 
the fish must be kept under the water, the tail 
a little elevated, and the body inclined to one 
side. While steadying the fish with the left 
hand the operator should lightly compress the 
body with the right, passing the forefinger of 
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SECURING THE TROUT SPAWN 


the latter gently down the abdomen from the | 
neck toward the tail. It must be treated gen- 
tly, and not forced to yield up its milt; if 
**ripe,” its milt will flow readily ; if not ‘‘ ripe,” 
its milt is worthless for all purposes of impreg- 
nation. The milt should be extracted from 
the male first, as they are less tractable than | 
the female, and in its struggles the male is more 
apt to disturb the contents of the pan than the | 
female. Besides, the milt will bear stirring or 
shaking and the eggs will not. The quantity 
of milt necessary is very small. According to | 
Lazaro Spallanzani, the Italian naturalist, fif- | 
teen grains of milt is all that is necessary to 
impregnate ten thousand eggs. It is only nec- | 
essary that the water should become opales- 
cent from the admixture of the milt; but too | 
much does no harm, and it is best to have plen- 
ty and be on the safe side. This having been 
done with the male, the female is served in the 
same manner, eggs instead of milt being ex- 
tracted until the depression in the pan is filled. 
A single two-year-old trout will give this num- 
ber; one of three years will yield as many as 
1200 eggs; and Ainsworth says he has taken 
8000 spawn from a six-year-old trout, and 
hatched all.* . 

The eggs and milt should be allowed to re- 
main in contact for about ten minutes, when 





* The yield ofsalmon and shadis much greater. Mr. 
Ainsworth, who is one of the first of practical New 
York pisciculturists, says of shad that they each yield 


from 5000 to 20,000 eggs according to age. Francis 
Francis, an English authority of high standing, esti- 
mates the average annual yield of every salmon in the 
fish-farms of England at 10,000 eggs. The Danube 
salmon, which attains to the weight of two hundred 
pounds, has been known to yield 40,000 eggs. Seth 
Green, the great pisciculturist of this country, in his 
experiments at Holyoke on the Connecticut River, in 
June, 1867, found that each female shad produced 
from 50,000 to 100,000 eggs, according to the size of 
the fish manipulated, the four-year-old ones produc- 
ing the latter number. So plentiful is the yield of 
eggs by the shad that the roe is largely sold and 





eaten in our restaurants in June and July of each 
year as a delicacy. 


they should be thor. 
oughly washed }y 
pouring fresh water 
on them, care being 
taken to avoid ant 
sudden shock, which 
would destroy their 
Vitality. They will 
then be ready for the 
hatching-troughs or 
boxes, and into these 
they are to be depos. 
ited with the greatest 
care, They should 
be spread over the 
whole surface of the 
gravel at the bottom 
of the box, no two 
being left in contact, 
The operation of 

: hatching is then be- 
gun, 

This is accomplished in the case of the trout 
in from 40 to 125 days, in the shad from two 
to four days, according to the temperature 
of the water, The best temperature for the 
water in trout hatching-boxes is about 45° or 
50° Fahrenheit; the eggs in water of 50 
hatch in forty days; at 45° seventy days is re- 
quired; and at 34° one hundred and twenty- 
five days. At Stormontfield 155 days is some- 
times required, doubtless because the boxes are 
in the open air. Every degree colder or warmer 
makes six days’ difference in hatching. Too 
much heat should be avoided; the piscicultur- 
ist anxious to hasten his hatching by increasing 
the temperature may destroy his whole crop. 
With increased temperature comes increased 
danger and difficulty. The eggs are liable to 
become addled; this may be known by their 
turning a dead-white color; a vegetable growth, 
erroneously called byssus, attaches itself tothem, 
and other fungoid growth appear on the sides 
of the hatching-boxes. All vegetable decom- 
position must be carefully guarded against. Too 
much heat must be carefully avoided ; all these 
foreign subjects and the dead eggs must be im- 
mediately removed, and the eggs guarded from 
the depredation of mice. 

The daily changes in the appearance of the 
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egg may be watched in the hatching-boxes, and 
will prove a most interesting study to the ama- 
teur pisciculturist. At the time of impregna- 
tion, the egg of the trout, if examined with a 
microscope, will appear filled with minute cells 
or globules of unequal size distributed through- 
out the entire envelope familiarly, but errone- 
ously, known as the egg-shell. At a later period 
these cells are seen collected toward one side of 
the egg (they answer to the yolk in a bird’s egg), 
and the intervening substance, which previously 
was perfectly transparent, becomes opaque, caus- 
ing the globules to appear all the more distinct. 


About the tenth day of the hatching process a | 


thin line appears around the yolk and within 
the “egg-shell ;” this is the origin of the spinal 
column or back-bone of the future fish. As this 
line increases in size one end, that which is to 
form the tail, becomes pointed, while the other, | 
which finally develops into the head, is flattened. | 
Two black specks, which will eventually prove | 
eyes, soon appear in this flattened 


part, and in fact the entire form 


of the embryo fish can be traced 
through its transparent envelope. 


When nearly ready to be hatched | 
the young may be seen in the egg, wriggling at | 


a very lively rate. The en- 
velope loses some of its 


transparentness, and becomes | 
furred and rough, frequently | 


causing the inexperienced 


pisciculturist great fear lest | 


the dreaded byssus should 
have made its appearance. 
embryo increase in violence, and finally its in- 


cessant struggles, doubtless appointed for the 
weakening and wearing | 


through of the shell, rup- 
ture the envelope, and 
the young fish bursts 
into life, “the most 
wonderful little creat- 


ure,” once wrote an en- | 


thusiastic fisherman, “in 
the whole range of creation.” 
But it is as uncouth an animal on its first 


appearance in the world as 


it is wonderful in structure 
TROUT FRY ONE WEEK after-years, 


and beautiful of person in 
At the time 
OLD.—LIFE size. _f its birth the frame-work 


The motions of the | 


MAGNIFIED TROUT FRY ONE WEEK OLD. 


of the trout can be plainly seen with a mi- 
croscope through the yet transparent flesh, 
The back-bone is as yet the only one de- 
veloped. From the throat extends a com- 
paratively huge and unsightly sack, contain- 
ing the globules with which the egg at the 
| time of impregnation was filled, together with 
| multitudes of blood-vessels, through which the 
| blood can be seen rushing in a rapid and remit- 
ting current. This appendage is known tu nat- 
uralists as the umbilical vesicle ; but piscicul- 
turists usually call it the yolk-sack. ‘This sack 
is gradually absorbed into the body of the young 
fish, a process requiring about fifty days in the 
case of trout and salmon, but only as many 
hours for the shad. Up to the period of its dis- 
appearance no food is necessary, the fish subsist- 
ing entirely on the contents of his sack. When 
it disappears the anima] has entered on a new 
phase of its existence, and has to be treated 
differently. He has now reached the dignity 
of a Troutlet. 
At this time—three months after the im- 
pregnation of the egg—the trout is about 1} 


1 


| TROUTLET THREE MONTHS OLD.—LIFE SIZE. 


inches long. There is no necessity for remov- 
ing them from the boxes in which they were 
hatched; the mode of treatment is changed only 
in regard to feeding. On the disappearance 
of the yolk-sack they must of course be regu- 
larly fed. The best substance for this purpose 
| is beef’s heart, chopped into minute fragments, 
sifted through a fine wire sieve, mixed with 
| water, and fed to the fish by means of a small 
syringe of about one ounce capacity. Care 
;must be taken that no more be placed in the 
trough than can be immediately devoured ; but 
at the same time the fish should be fed until he 
is thoroughly satisfied. Nature made the trout 
a true cannibal, and he can not eat too much 
for his own good. It is for reasons of cleanli- 
ness—as absolutely necessary to fish as food— 
that too much food should not be put into the 
boxes. If it is not immediately eaten it soon 
| fouls the boxes and kills the fish. The truth 
|is that the food ought to be administered one 
| drop at a time, and no more be given until that 
| drop has disappeared in the gullet of the little 
|animal. When they are six months old—about 
|3 inches long—their diet may be changed — 
curd and the larve of insects being substituted. 
The former should be carefully sifted. The 
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FEEDING THE YOUNG TROUT. 


larve of the common fly may be obtained by | 


hanging any butcher's offal in the sun over a 
pan of saw-dust; the fly-worm, when gorged, 
will fall into the pan. By gently pouring on 
water the saw-dust will float off, leaving the 
maggots at the bottom to be cut up and fed 
with the syringe. 

At the end of a year, when it will be neces- 


sary to remove the young trout from the hatch- | 
ing-boxes to make way for a new crop of eggs 


(it may be done before the fish is a year old), it 
will be found that they have attained the length 
of about six inches. There may be some ex- 
ceptions to this, as several years may elapse 
before that size is reached; but not often, if 
proper and ample food is served to them. The 
same diet is to be continued. An ample sup- 
ply of the fly-worm may be obtained by hang- 
ing the offal directly over the pond, suspended 
by hooks to a wire, The maggots will drop 
almost directly into the mouths of the fish. 
Butcher’s offal may also be served to them 
direct; but it must be finely cut with hatchet 
or sausage-cutter, and be varied by alternate 
meals of curd. 


cient quantities to furnish ‘‘a good square 
meal” with a large seine, held by a number of 
persons, and moved rapidly across a field to- 
ward the edge of the ponds, 

When the first trout have reached the age 
of two years, and are a 
foot or fifteen inches 
long, it will be neces- 
sary to place them in a 
second reservoir, to give 
place for the year-old 
trout. After attaining 
its second year the trout 
can protect itself from 
its older fellows, and 
hence no more ponds 
are necessary ; and two, 
three, and four year old 


Grasshoppers, of which they | 
are especially fond, may be procured in suffi- | 


ones can be put in the 
same pond. Very fey 
will live to be so old 
as long as the deman( 
for them is so great. 
They are good food 
at any time after one 
year. ; 
The artificial , 
ture of fish in this 
manner ts not confine 
to the trout, salmon. 
and shad, as might 
inferred from the | 
guage of this article, 
but all kinds of {is 
may be raised 
the same manner— 
always, of course, ex- 
cepting the famous 
but mythical vivipa- 
rous fish of Califor. 
nia, which for a time so seriously disturbed th 
learned savans of the French Academy. But 
with the exception of the Ombre chevalier, the 
Danube and Rhine salmon, the perch, carp, and 
bream, the trout, salmon, and shad species are 


) 


| the only kind which it is profitable to cultivate, 


and it is the eggs of these only which are large- 
ly impregnated at the great fish-farm at Hunin 
gue. 

Of course the very best system for the arti- 
ficial impregnation of fish ova is attended with 
many difficulties and dangers, The most ex- 
perienced fish-farmer is liable to take the spawn 
too soon, and they thus lose many unripe eggs. 
If all the eggs are taken at the same time some 
are necessarily taken too soon, as the trout is 
usually about two weeks in ejecting her entire 
crop of spawn. The result is that the sack food 


|in the unripe eggs is insufficient for the proper 
| nourishment of the fish when born, and hence 


many of them die when the umbilical sack is 


| absorbed, or are ever after weak, immature 


fish. The handling of the parent trout is ex- 
hausting to them, from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent. being lost from this cause. To avoid 
this handling of the fish and the taking of the 
eggs too soon has long been a study with pisci- 
culturists. The credit of devising the first ef- 
fective and satisfactory method for securing the 


| naturally impregnated eggs for artificial hatch- 


ing must be given to Hon. Stephen H. Ains- 
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A, Race Box; B, Water Level; C, Upper Screen ; 


D, Lower Screen ; E, bottom « 


of Race ; F, Trout Pond; G, Supply Pond. r 


DIAGBAM OF AINSWORTH'S RACE. 


His | 


worth, of West Bloomfield, New York. | 


system has not hitherto been made public, nor 
has it been introduced on other farms, but 
has been thoroughly tried on his own, and 
with complete success. Mr. Ainsworth has 
had no other purpose in keeping the secret 
of his invention thus long confined to a few 
friends than to thoroughly test the system be- 
fore announcing it. He has furnished the 
writer of this article the following interesting 
and valuable description of the system, which 
he calls ‘* Ainsworth’s New Spawning-Race for 
the Natural Impregnation of Trout Spawn :” 





“This race may be built like the races made for the 

rtiticial impregnation of spawn used by nearly all 
trout breeders to entice the trout up from the pond to 
spawn. It can be made of any length from 10 to 50 
feet, and from 2 to 6 feet wide, according to the num- 
ber of trout which are to use it and the amount of 
water for the supply of the pond. It should be made 
with plank sides and bottom, so tight as to keep out 
all sediment. Paving the bottom nicely with small 
stones will answer. The bottom, whether of plank or | 
stone, must then be covered with a half-inch layer of 
fine we!l-washed gravel. 

“When one has large trout to spawn in the race 
the water should be 2 inches deep at the upper or sup- 
ply end, and 15 inches deep at the lower end where it 
empties into the pond, with a gentle current through- 
out its whole length. This will give good spawning 
depth to the water for trout of all sizes from 6 to 24 
inches long. Usually a race 3 feet wide and from 15 | 
to 20 feet long will be quite sufficient for a pond of | 
1000 or 1800 trout. 

“The bottom of this race must be covered with fine 
wire-cloth screens of about 10 meshes to the inch, | 
made of zine or galvanized wire, so as not to corrode 
the spawn. Iron wire, if painted, will answer where 
zinc can not be obtained. These wire screens must 
be nailed to wooden frames made of inch square stuff, 
the frames to correspond in length with the width of 
the race, and to be as wide as the cloth will permit— 
say 2 feet. Strips of %-inch stuff must be nailed to 
the bottom of the race for the screens to rest on, in 
such a manner that they will be raised one-quarter of 
an inch above the gravelon the bottom. This is done 
to give good circulation to the water under the spawn 
as they fall on to these wire screens. These screens 
must be laid the whole length of the race, side by side, 
to catch the spawn as it is deposited by the parent 
trout. 

‘Now place over these another set of screens made | 
of coarse wire-cloth, of about two or three meshes to 
the inch, so that the spawn will drop through easi- 
ly. These screens must be nailed on frames of the 
same length as the others, but of two-inch stuff, and 
as wide as the cloth will permit. These screens must 
be strong enough to hold 2 inches of well-washed 
coarse gravel from three-quarters of an inch to 2 inches 
in diameter. They should be so large that there will 
be interstices between the gravel large enough to let 
the spawn pass down, if necessary, to the lower 
screen. The upper screens should have handles on 
each end to lift them by, as they will have to be taken 
out and replaced every few days during the spawning 





season. 
“When these two sets of screens are placed the | 


whole length of the race, and all is complete, the wa- 
ter will pass over all, 2 inches deep at the supply end 
and 15 inches deep at the lower end, with a moderate 
current through the whole race. The reader will per- 
ceive by the description and diagram that there is one 
inch of space between the two screens to hold the 
spawn as they are deposited by the parent trout, with 
a gentle current passing over and under them; and 
that the upper screen prevents the spawn from being 
destroyed by trout and insects, so that they are per- 
fectly safe until removed to the hatching-box. 
“When the trout is ready to spawn she will enter 
the race from the pond and prepare her nest. This 
she does by whipping all the sediment from the gravel 
with her tail, and then she whips or digs a hole in the 
cleansed gravel about 2 inches deep, or down to the 
upper screen, and about 4 inches in diameter. She 
then bends herself down in this hole and presses her 
abdomen on the gravel, and forces out from 100 to 
500 spawn, which fall to the bottom of the hole and 
down through the upper screen to the lower one. 
She then passes up the race, and the male trout at- 


| tending her comes over the nest and spuwn and ejects 


his milt on the ova; he then whips the water in the 


| hole with his tail, sending the water and milt in all 
| directions, so that the milt reaches all the spawn on 
| the screen or in the gravel, and, as they are ripe and 


ready for the milt, impregnates every one of them. 
As soon as this is done the mother trout returns and 
covers up the spawn and fills the hole, and soon digs 


| another in like manner, and so on till she has depos- 
| ited all her ova, which sometimes takes two weeks. 


“There may be from 20 to 50 trout in the race 
spawning at one time, and all, or nearly all, of the 
spawn will be found perfectly impregnated and fully 
matured, so that they will all hatch if taken out every 
three days or once a week and placed in hatching- 
boxes. 

“To take the spawn from the lower screens first 
take out two of the upper screens with what gravel is 
upon them; then remove the lower ones and wash 
the spawn off into a large pan of water carefully, and 
replace one set behind you, and then take up one set 
at a time and place back until allare returned. Should 
any spawn remain in the gravel, by raising the screen 
up and down a few times they will drop down through 
the interstices. The race must be kept well covered 
during the time of spawning, all persons must be kept 
away, and the fish disturbed as little as possible. 

‘« By this method the spawn are all saved; are per- 
fectly matured; are all impregnated, and will all 
hatch; the young will be perfect, few or none will 
die, as their sack food is complete, and they will be 
strong and healthy when they commence seeking food 
for themselves. It is much less work to take the 
spawn than by handling, and no parent trout are 
lost.” 


IIIl.—AMERICAN PISCICULTURAL OPERA- 
TIONS. 


Fish-farms are now scattered all over Eu- 
rope. That of the French Government at Hu- 
ningue, which originally cost $50,000, and which 
for fifteen years past has distributed throughout 
the civilized world more than 20,000,000 of 
fish eggs annually, at a cost to the purchaser 
of less than two mills per egg, has been fully 
described in this Magazine for March, 1862. 
It is not, as many suppose, a series of fish- 
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ponds, but embraces a large group of buildings 
devoted to the reception of fish eggs, and with 
machinery for the distribution of all the ova 
collected, at the proper time, to such persons as 
require to restock their rivers and ponds. The 


fish eggs dealt in at Huningue are taken from | 
fish collected from the streams of France, Ger- | 


many, and Switzerland by accredited or li- 
censed fishermen of those countries, and a great 
number of anglers make handsome incomes by 
this picturesque employment. 


Although‘ no | 


fish are raised at Huningue for sale, there are, 


near the buildings, a series of ponds and run- 
ning streams devoted to the exhibition of the 


progressive stages of growth of the Rhine sal- | 
mon, Ombre chevalier, and the various kinds | 


of trout. 
Huningue is the only purely government farm 


in Europe, and really supplies the eggs for the | 


rivers of the whole continent; but there are 
numerous firms in private hands throughout 
all Europe and Great Britain. There is a beau- 
tiful and successful trout-pond at Wolfsbrunnen, 


SETH GREEN, 


near the Castle of Heidelberg, Germany, formed | 


out of a small tributary of the Neckar by di- 
viding the rivulet into three parts. The trout 
naturally spawn in the upper waters, and re- 
turn to live and sport about the feeding-grounds 


of the lower ponds, where are admirable con- | 


trivances for affording them shelter. In these 
ponds the trout have been known to attain a 
very considerable size, and specimens of six 
and seven pounds in weight are very common. 

In Galloway, Scotland, is the Logan Salt-Wa- 
ter Pond, cut in a solid rock 30 feet deep and 
53 feet in diameter. The ponds of M. Maltby 
at Boilsfut and La Hulpe, near Brussels, are 
well known to European pisciculturists. The 


salmon-farm at Stormontfield, Scotland, before | 


alluded to, has, since its establishment, replen- 
ished several of the Scottish rivers. On the 
river Ugie in Scotland is a similar farm of about 
one-third the capacity of that of Stormontfield, 
or about 100,000. Messrs. Ashworth, proprie- 
tors of the Galway salmon fisheries, annually 
hatch 300,000 salmon eggs at Lough Mask, Ire- 
land. This and Longh Carra, the waters of 
which are controlled by the Ashworths, com- 
prise an area of 30 miles in length by 10 in 
width, When the present proprietors took pos- 
session of these waters they were exhausted 
of salmon. They collected, impregnated, and 
transported from Scotland 659,000 salmon ova 
to stock them; and since then the salmon, un- 
der proper and careful protection, have gone on 
propagating themselves ad infinitum until the 
waters are highly productive. Brief particu- 
lars of the oyster and mussel farms of Europe 
have been given in another part of this article. 
In brief, it may be said that France, the first to 
appreciate this subject, and to give it substan- 
tial government aid and enlightened scientific 
direction, has fully replenished streams which 
were exhausted of fish and oysters twenty years 
ago, while a great deal has been accomplished 
by private enterprise in all other parts of Eu- 


jrope. Private and public efforts in this di- 
rection in America are comparatively new, ar 
the latter exceedingly limited, but they are not 
devoid of interest or barren of good fruits, 

The largest and most interesting fish-farm 
this country is that of Seth Green, near Mum- 
ford, New York. Although not the first—Dr, 
| Bachman, or Theodatus Garlie, and Professor 
| H. A. Ackley having previously impregnat 


fish ova, and Stephen H. Ainsworth, of West 
Bloomfield, having previously constructed pond 
| —Mr. Green is the most extensive of practical 
American pisciculturists, and is looked upon 
by all its members as at the head of the pro- 


fession. He is not only a keen sportsman at 
angler, recognized as the best fly fisherman i 
the United States, but is possessed of indomi- 
table energy and perseverance. As early as 
| 1888—before the discovery of Gehin and Rem 
| —he was engaged in observing the natural de- 
| position of ova, and it is related of him that he 
once spent two days and a night ensconced in 
a tree watching the spawning of a school of 
salmon. It was only after many years of close 
observation, and the study of the developments 
of the French farm, as published by M. Coste— 
in which he was greatly assisted by Mr. Stephen 
H. Ainsworth—that Mr. Green succeeded in es- 
tablishing the farm near Mumford. It is one 
of the finest locations, naturally, in the country 
for its especial purposes. Not only are there im- 
mense springs furnishing over eighty barrels of 
water per second, but the Caledonia Creek, a 
beautiful stream well known to anglers as a 
natural trout ground, has been forced into serv- 
ice, and for nearly three-quarters of a mile is 
made to serve as a reservoir for the immense 
numbers of trout annually brought into life at 
this establishment. The largest artificial pond 
is 125 feet long by 75 feet wide, and averaging 
about 5 feet in depth; a second is 40 by 30 feet, 
and 5 feet deep. In these are kept parent trout 
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STEPHEN H. AINSWORTH. 


to the number of 30,000. 
ponds are placed the young troutlets to the 
number of 500,000. Shade is afforded in the 
several ponds by numerous water-plants which 
here grow in great profusion and unusual lux- 
uriance, and from which a complete herbarium 
of the aquatic flora of Western New York can 
be readily collected. ‘The hatching-house, con- 
structed in the identical manner proposed by 
Jacobi, is 40 feet by 28; and the 90 hatching- 
boxes have a capacity of 4000 eggs each, or 
360,000 jointly. During the season of 1868 
30,000 impregnated eggs, carefully packed in 
wet moss, and the moss-box placed in a tin 
pail filled with saw-dust, in order that the 
spawn might not feel the changes of heat and 
cold, and warranted to preserve their vitality 
during fifty days of travel, were shipped from 
Mr. Green’s establishment. These eggs, the 





“ 
> 


product of about thirty fish, collected without 
expense comparatively, were sold for $300. 
Numbers of troutlets, one inch long, were also 
sold at the rate of $40 per thousand. The 
eggs shipped in this condition were sent to all 
parts of the Union, California included. Mr. 
Green has reported that ninety-five per cent. of 
the eggs preserved in his ponds reached matu- 
rity. This is equal to the yield of the Hunin- 
gue establishment, the Intendant of which re- 


| ports the same percentage of loss. 


In the same vicinity is the fish-farm of Hon. 


| Stephen H. Ainsworth, to whom frequent allu- 


sion has been made. This farm, near West 
Bloomfield, New York, was the first ever built 
in this country, and the plan followed by Mr. 


| Ainsworth has been adopted by all American 


pisciculturists. Mr. Ainsworth began his oper- 
ations in 1859, and succeeded in perfecting his 


|establishment and in hatching trout in the 


course of the next three years. 


The pond 


| covers something over sixty rods of ground, 
In other smaller | 


and is filled by conducting the water from thir- 
teen different springs in tile laid underground, 
and brought into pools a short distance above 
the pond. From thence it flows over a pre- 
pared bed of gravel to the pond. Perhaps one 
man in a million might have thought that a 
fish-pond, and above all a place for speckled 
trout, could have been made in the spot where 
this islocated. The water is fourteen feet deep 
in the main pond, and this depth has been se- 
cured by excavation—the original depression be- 
ing very slight, although the spot was swampy 
and of little value. As a means of saving every 
drop of the small supply of water, two parallel 
walls have been built around the pond, sunk 
into the blue clay, and the space between them 
grouted, so that not a drop is wasted except by 
solar evaporation. Mr. Ainsworth’s ponds are 
small, his aim in building them being less to 
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make money than to increase the fish food of | and a thoroughly educated naturalist. These 
the country for the benefit of mankind. His | ponds are situated on the Muskanetkong Creek. 
philanthropic motives are well known and rec- | and are supplied with a pure crystal water from 
ognized, his humane purposes fully appreciat- | a large and beautiful spring, from which it flows 
ed, and his services to science, particularly in | in a continual stream at the rate of 1000 gal- 
the still mysterious department of ichthyology, |lons per minute. This water is, in summer 
have been great and acknowledged. | and winter, of the same temperature, 50° Fah- 

There is a farm of considerable dimensions | renheit, and reaches the hatching-house and 
and importance at Troutdale, near Bloomsbury, | ponds at the same temperature. In the spring 
New Jersey, under the direction of Dr. J. H. | there are about two hundred small trout, natu- 
Slack, an ardent lover of the “gentle craft,” | rally bred. From the spring the water is led 
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> : 
by a race-way to and circulated 
hatching-house and the three ponds, 


ous points gates or sluices are located, furnished 


with wire screens, which serve the double pur- 
pose of preventing the escape of the fishes and 
of collecting leaves, sticks, or other articles 
which may accidentally find their way into the | 


ponds. ‘These screens are cleaned twice a day, 
except during the autumn, when the falling of 
the leaves from the trees which overshadow the 
spring necessitates more constant care, 
ponds contained in May, 1868, about seven hun- 
dred adult trout, with a few hatched during the 
winter of 1866-7 by Mr, Thaddeus Norris, the 
well-known angler and former proprietor of the 
ponds, 
ing peculiarities, and have received distinguish- 
ing names. One is known as “ Bartimeus,” 
from the fact that he is totally blind, and per- 
fectly black in color; ‘* Lady Douglas” has one 
side of her head of the same sombre hue. A 
long, lean, lantern-jawed male is appropriately 
velept ‘*Don Quixote ;” while a huge three- 
pounder, who fought it out on the line during 
the entire spawning season, killing and devour- 
ing over a dozen large fishes, is called ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Grant.”” ‘There was formerly in the large 
pond a curious parti-colored fish, with irregular 
spots and streaks of white and black, the colors 
varying almost weekly, who was known to some 
of the numerous Democrats in the vicinity as 
‘Horace Greeley ;” but he is now no more, hav- 
ing been unfortunately killed and eaten by ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Grant” in December last. Various fishes over 
a foot long have disappeared from time to time 
down the capacious throat of ‘‘ General Grant.” 
On this account three ponds are necessary. The 
one nearest the hatching-house is for the recep- 
tion of the young trout hatched during the win- 
ter; the middle one is devoted to trout of eight 
inches and under; while in the third are placed 
the larger fishes, many of them of a size calcu- 
lated to cause a lover of ‘‘the gentle craft” to 
infringe upon the Tenth Commandment. The 
bottoms of the ponds are of clay, upon which 
have been placed a number of large stones, in 
order that the trout, by rubbing against them, 
may free their bodies from the numerons para- 
sites, animal and vegetable, which frequently 
infest them. Shade is afforded by large floats, 
secured to the banks by wires. The races are 
slated, to prevent the crumbling of the banks, 
their bottoms being covered with small stones, 
upon which is placed a layer of fine gravel, 
though the latter is not plentiful in the vicinity. 

The Cold Spring Trout-ponds, under the 
charge of Livingston Stone, Esq., form the only 
fish-farm of note in New England, and are sit- 
uated at Charlestown, New Hampshire, on two 
streams in the immediate vicinity of each other, 
one of which is an outlet of the famous Monad- 
nock Lake, distinguished from all others by the 
extraordinary clearness of its waters and the 
peculiar quality of its trout, said by Professor 
Agassiz to be descendants of the salmon locked 
in by some convulsion of nature long since 
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as to supply other streams and ponds. 


The | 


Some of the fishes are marked by strik- | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 





| 





through the | passed, On the stream which forms the outlet 
At vari- | 


of this lake it is intended to thoroughly try the 
experiment of raising trout for the table, as well 
The 
water in both streams has the peculiar invigor- 
ating quality of mountain springs, which is 
thought to impart a superior flavor and hard- 
ness to the flesh of the fish. Possessing every 
advantage—clear, invigorating water, healthful 
mountain surroundings, a flow of water which 
never rises or falls to any great extent, yet, at 
the same time, is the largest constant stream in 
New England—the Cold Spring Farm is thought 
to be one of the best spots known for a fair trial 
of the experiment of growing fish on a large 
scale, 

On one of these streams are built the hatch- 
ing-houses, the largest of which is a building 
60 feet long by about 30 feet wide. On the 
other are the breeding-ponds, where 20,000 
large trout are expected to spawn this fall. 
The hatching-stream is particularly well adapt- 
ed to its purpose, being supplied by three large 
springs of very even temperature, never falling 
below 45° Fahrenheit in the coldest winter. They 
give a constant flow of nearly 2000 gallons per 
hour, and have a hatching capacity of several 
millions. 

Besides the trout-ponds there is also at this 
place a black bass pond, with artificial spawn- 
ing-beds and hatching-troughs, from which a 
large yield was had last season. The w :ter in 
the bass-pond is so unusually cold that the pa- 
rent fish therein did not spawn in 1868 until 
about July 1, although in warmer waters the 
spawning season is passed at that date. 

Connected with the Cold Spring Ponds is a 
large and productive salmon-breeding establish- 
ment on the Miramichi River, New Brunswick, 
where the proprietor expects to obtain a suffi- 
cient quantity of salmon eggs annually to sup- 
ply such of the American rivers as may be ready 
to receive them. The salmon ova is taken from 
the parent fish on the artificial spawning-beds 
in the same manner that trout spawn are col- 
lected for artificial hatching. They are kept 
at the Miramichi establishment only until they 
are old enough for transportation, when they 
are shipped to the hatching-house at Charles- 
town, to be forwarded thence to their various 
destinations, or hatched for the Connecticut 
River. 

The success attending the efforts at fish- 
breeding at the Cold Spring Trout-ponds ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations. Being 
the first establishment of the kind in New En- 
gland, it was thought that want of experience 
would be almost certain to lead to failure; on 
the contrary, the success has been most gratify- 
ing. Of the impregnated salmon spawn sent 
to Cold Spring by the New Hampshire Fish 
Commissioners over 99 per cent. were hatch- 
ed, and in some of the beds of the more deli- 
eate trout spawn scarcely three per cent, were 
lost in the whole 70 days of incubation. The 
yield during the winter of 1867-8 was several 
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thousand salmon, several thousand black bass, 
and nearly two hundred thousand trout. The 
success in rearing trout was quite as gratifying | 
as in hatching their spawn, and is thought by the | 
proprietor (he gives no figures) to be unprece- 
dented. 

The most important operations connected 
with fish-culture in this country were begun a 
couple of years since in various parts of New 
England, with the ultimate purpose of restock- 
ing the rivers with salmon, shad, and trout. 
The work thus far has been done under the 
auspices of the Fish Commissioners of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. These States in 1866 made 
propriations for improving the rivers running 
through them, so that salmon, brook trout, and 
shad may ascend them to their sources and de- 
scend at will to the ocean—the improvements 


around all dams and falls that have hitherto im- | Green once said that ‘‘an acr 


peded their progress. The Merrimac has al- 
ready been thus improved, and at this time it is 
passable for fish from its mouth to its source. 
Already the work of restocking this stream with 
fish has been begun with vigor. Dr. Fletcher, 
of Concord, and J.S. Robinson, Esq., of Mere- 
dith Village, New Hampshire, were authorized 
to begin the work of restocking simultaneous 


with the commencement of the building of | 


the fish-ways. Dr. Fletcher went 
Brunswick in the fall of 1866, 


to New 
and secured 


about 100,000 salmon ova, which he artificial- 
ly impregnated, and, at the proper time, trans- 


ported to his fish-farm at Concord. About nine- 
ty per cent. of these hatched, and the young sal- 


mon were placed in the head waters of the Mer- | 


rimac in the winter of 1867-8, when about one 
year old. 


They descended the stream in the | 


same spring to the ocean, and were expected in | 


the fall of 1868 to return over the fish-ways to the 
same place to deposit their first spawn, (Itisa 
well-known fact that salmon and trout always— 
and it is probable that shad also—return to the 
same spawning-ground in which they were hatch- 
ed to deposit their ova.) Dr. Fletcher, in the 
fall of 1867, went to New Brunswick for a sec- 


| went to sea in the spring of 1868 will return 


this year to spawn, and be capable of ex 
| pressing 500,000,000 ova. If ninety per cent 
of these should be hatched and live to maturit, 
—that is, until 1870—the original deposit of 
100,000 ova will have produced 450,000,000 
salmon—one-fifth of them three years old 


The reader not acquainted with the great fe 


figures preposterously large. 


ap- | 


cundity of the salmon and shad may think thes, 
R. B. Roosevelt 
Esq., one of the Fish Commissioners of Ney 
York, has expressed the opinion that 500,000, 
000 shad ought to be hatched for the Connect 
cut every year! At two years of age, or whey 
ready to deposit its first spawn, the salmor 


weighs from five to seven pounds. Taking th: 


| minimum weight, we have as the product of 


| dollars 
consisting of fish-ways or ladders built over or | 


| 


| curiosity in its way. 


the 100,000 ova, 


997 
» <,<0 


which cost, say five hundre 
0,000,000 pounds of salmon, wort! 
an immense sum on the banks of the river, Set} 


e of good wate 


| can be made to produce twice as much food as 
}an acre of land.” 


He was evidently not ex 
aggerating at all. Mr. Ainsworth made a bal 
ance-sheet of an imaginary farm which is 
** Let us make the caleu 
he says, ‘‘on the scale of the largest 
pond here discussed, where there is an abund- 
ance of pure spring water, viz.: 


lations,” 


DEBIT. 
Cost of buildings, dams, and fixtures.......... $600 
Cost of 5000 parents for spawn, at 50c.. euee 
Three men's labor for 4 years, at $300 per ‘year. 
Cc ost of feed for 1,000,000 trout for 4 years..... 
& 1,000,000 ™ S$ years ..... 
1,000,000 2 years ..... 4, 
1,000,000 1 year 1,044 
ME Wtbidnns docews~ihce wales weed $47,100 


CREDIT. 
Value 1,000,000, 4 years, 1 pound each, at 25c. 
** 1,000,000, 3 years,} “* * at Sic.. 
1, 000, 000), 2 years, ¢ at 25e be 
1,000,000, 1 year, 2 ounces at 25c.. 
Worth of all the trout at the end of 4 years . 
Deduct the price of growing 


SN. 005:4 5.40060 dcneccns dé $ 


2,504 
3,60 
20,14 


10,000 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


$250,004 
125, 004 


“ “ 


“ “ 


$408, 751 
421,650 

The work of improving the Connecticut and 
other rivers was begun a little later by the New 


Hampshire and Connecticut Fish Commission 


ond supply of ova, and returned with (the report | 
rather indefinitely says) ‘‘a few hundred thou- 


sand ova,” which will be deposited in the Mer- 
rimac during the winter of 1868-9, and which 
will migrate in the following spring, get fat in 
the ocean, and come back at the end of two 
years to deposit their millions upon millions of 
ova in spawning-beds expressly prepared for 
them 

Mr. Robinson's success was not less gratify- 
ing. He artificially impregnated 40,000 sal- 
mon spawn and 100,000 lake trout spawn in 
November, 1867, and hatched ninety per cent. 
of them, all of which he placed in the Merri- 
mac in the fall of 1868. Thus within two 
years at least 250,000 young salmon and 
100,000 trout have been deposited in this single 
stream, 

The 100,000 salmon of Dr. Fletcher which 


ers, but the year 1868 has seen the completion 
of the fish-ways in the Connecticut, Saco, and 
other streams of those States. These were 
far advanced in 1867 that the work of securing 


| the spawn was begun in 1866 at the Cold Spring 


Ponds, as before noticed, and at Holyoke by 
Seth Green, the latter enterprise contemplating 
the hatching of shad. In 1867 Mr. Green pro- 
posed to the Fish Commissioners of New Hamp- 


| shire to go to Holyoke, the highest point on the 


| them artificially. 


| 


Connecticut to which shad ascend, and, at his 
own expense, try the experiment of hatching 
The Commissioners gave 
ready assent and encouragement. An official 
report of these operations has been made by 
Mr. Ainsworth, previously alluded to, and this, 
as the most comprehensive account of these ex- 
periments, we append. Mr. Ainsworth writes: 


“On the 25th of June, 1867, Mr. Green took his first 
spawn, and found, to his utter amazement, that each fe 





shad produced from 50,000 to 100,000 ova, accord- | 


ale 
a to the size of the fish manipulated—being quite 
small, say about the size of a No. 8 shot, which in- 
creased in thirty minutes after impregnation to the | 
size of a No. 4 shot, and remained like this until they | 
ratched. 
—- the practical hands of Mr. Green the spawn 
were easily procured, but when he came to place them 
in the hatching-boxes, previously prepared like his 
own for hatching trout, he found himself at bay. He 
could do nothing with them, as they were so light that 
they would float off with the slightest current, and | 
when placed where there was no current they all died. 

“He experimented about two weeks before he suc- 
ceeded in hatching them to any extent. Finally he 
invented the following form of box, and manner of 
placing in the water, in which the spawn hatched to 
perfection, to his great relief and unbounded delight. 

“The box is two feet long, and fifteen inches wide, 
and twelve inches deep, with a fine wire screen nailed 
on the bottom, with a board four feet long and four 
inches wide nailed on each side of the box, edgewise, 
for floats, about two inches from the top at the lower 
end of the box, and six inches from the top at the up- 
per end. 
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der two years old in the river, but males one year old, 
which were about ten inches long, though slim. The 
two-year-old females weighed about 2 pounds each, 
and produced about 50,000 ova. Those three years 
old weighed 33g pounds, while those four years old 
weighed 6 pounds, and furnished 100,000 spawn. 

“With Mr. Green’s hatching-boxes a thousand mill- 
ion shad can be turned into each river yearly, with 
little expense to each State when every thing is well 
systematized and arranged for business. These Com- 
missioners, with energy and perseverance, will svon 
improve and restore all the rivers of the Eastern 
States with salmon, brook trout, and shad, which in 
time will be worth hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the country. 

“It costs nothing to feed these fish. Salmon and 
shad get their living and make all their growth in the 
boundless ocean, where there is abundant room and 
food for untold millions. They can come from their 
feeding-ground in the ocean each year fat and delicious, 
and return after spawning lean and worthless, 

** All of the rivers in the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, once 
filled with this variety of fish, can be restocked as 
cheaply and abundantly as the rivers of New England 
or Europe.” 


The operations of the Maine Commissioners 
have not been thus far extensive. Mr. Charles 
G. Atkins, one of the Commissioners, began the 
work of propagating shad in the Kennebec, 
near Augusta, in May, 1868, He used a box 
very similar to that of Seth Green, and suc- 
ceeded in turning loose at least 40,000 young 
shad. In that latitude they hatched in four 
days. 

This much has already been accomplished in 
four of the rivers of New England. The Com- 
missioners of the other States named are busily 
at work, but have not yet progressed so far as 
Commis- 


_ | Sioners have also been appointed by New York, 
| New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and the build- 


SETH GREEN'S SHAD HATOHING-BOX. 


“He placed this box in the river where the current 
was about two miles an hour, and anchored it with 
cords fastened tothe box. This placed the wire screen 
on the bottom of the box at an angle of about thirty 
degrees against the current, through which the water 
flowed, and struck against the lower end of the box, 
slanting upward and backward, which gave the water 
aroll upward and over toward the upper end of the 
box. The current lifted the ova from the wire bottom, 
and suspended them in thg water, and kept them con- 
stantly agitated until they hatched. 

“He put from 50,000 to 100,000 spawn in this box at 
a time, and hatched in some instances as high as 999 
in 1000. In this manner he hatched from 2,000,000 to 
6,000,000 daily, and continued to do so until he turned 
over 40,000,000 young shad into the river! 

“The spawn hatched in water at 76° in 50 hours. 
He considered this the best temperature to hatch 
them. The young shad wnen hatched are % of an 
inch long, with the egg and umbilical cord attached, 
on which they live three days; after this they seek 
their own food, and take to the middle of the river, 
seemingly to avoid the small fish near shore, head up 
stream, but gradually falling back with the current to- 
ward the ocean. 

“ After learning this fact he placed the young fry as 
fast as hatched in the middle of the river to take care 





of themselves. Mr. Green found no female shad un- 


| ing of fish-ways is progressing in the Upper 
| Hudson, Oswego, Black, Genesee, Susquehan- 


na, Chemung, and Delaware, all of which were 
splendid shad and salmon rivers until obstruet- 
ed by canal and mill dams. The improvements 
now making and contemplated will obviate any 
future trouble from these sources, and if a few 
thousand ova of shad, salmon, and trout are 
placed in their head waters the fish will soon 
be as abundant as in the days before canals 
and mills and stake-nets. But to secure the 
desired result—to attain that ancient piscato 
rial plenty when twelve and fifteen pound sal- 
mon sold for a shilling each, and when they 
could be taken in any of our rivers by the hun- 
dred an evening with a single spear, all of which 
has happened within the memory of living men 
— it will be necessary for each State to build and 
maintain the requisite fish-ways, stock the riv- 
ers in the same way that the Merrimac and 
Connecticut have been, and enact and enforce 
laws for the protection of the fish when ascend- 
ing the rivers to spawn. Until this is done, and 
the wholesale slaughter of the parent fish and its 
more valuable ova is prevented, we can not hope 
to have that plentiful supply, the want of which 
is now so much deplored. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. 
[Second Paper.] 


BY J.ROSS BROWNE. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GOVERNOR, 


WAS provided with letters of introduction 

to Governor Pedrin, the ‘‘ Jefé Politico” of 
the Territory, and to Sefior Roje, his Secretary, 
by his Excellency Sefior Don José A. Godoy, 
Consul of the Republic of Mexico at San Fran- 
cisco. On the day after my arrival at La Paz, 
upon expressing, through Don Sebastian Viosca, 
to whom also I had letters of introduction, my 
desire to call upon the Governor, an hour was 
appointed, and I visited the Executive man- 
sion, accompanied by Professor Gabb and Mr. 
Brookes. 

Governor Pedrin received us with courtesy. 
A conversation ensued, in the course of which 
he asked if I had come as agent of the New 





York company to receive possession of their 
grant. I replied that I had not, but that Mr. 
Jacob P. Leese would doubtless soon arrive for 
that purpose. 

The subject of the colonization of the Penin- 
sula was very fully discussed, but with evident 
distrust of the purposes of the Americans on the 
part of the Governor and his advisers. 

The Governor expressed his disapproval of 
the grant. He believed it would be injurious 
to the interests of the inhabitants. Some of its 
terms he considered very objectionable. The 
** sons of the country”—to use his own expres- 
sion—were a simple people, primitive in their 
habits, and well satisfied with their present con- 
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population, differing from them so essentially 
as our people did, could not but redound to 
their disadvantage. The history of Upper Cali- 
fornia, since its cession to the United States, af- 
forded a striking illustration. Prior to 1849 the 
Mexican population owned extensive ranches 
and large herds of cattle. Now they had no- 
thing. 


hands of the Americans. Here it would be 


All their property had fallen into the | 


jition. The encroachments of an American | population. The irresponsible character o* par- 


ties into whose hands these enterprises had fall- 
en was a serious drawback to their success, apart 
from the natural sterility of the country. A com- 
pany of New York capitalists, representing sev- 
eral millions of dollars, had now taken the mat- 
ter in hand, and the fact thet they had already 
paid their money and complied with all the con 
ditions imposed upon them by the Mexican Gov 
ernment was the best guaranty of their inten 


still worse, where the inhabitants had nothing | tion to carry out the provisions of the grant in 


to spare. 
avery primitive way. 


law Ss. 
pendent foreign government within the limits 
of Mexican territory. 
of such a concession, or see any thing in it 
but trouble and disaster to the people of the 
country. 

In reply I stated that my m 
a scientific one, having no reference to these 
questions. It was simply my design to make 
a reconnoissance of the Territory for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining its mineral resources, the 
quality of the soil, and to what extent it was 
susceptible of coloni- 
zation, Neither my- 
self nor the members 
of my party had any 
pecuniary interest in 
the grant. With the 
permission of his Ex- 


cellency, however, I 
would remark that 


encouragement had 
been given by the 
most prominent offi- 
cers and citizens of 
th Territory to 
American coloniza- 
He could not 
but be aware that for 
many years past the 
strenuous ef- 
forts had been made 
to induce Americans 
to settle in the coun- 
try. Various com- 
panies had been or- 
ganized under the 
auspices of the polit- 
ical chiefs and prin- 
cipal citizens of the 
Territory. Most of 
his predecessors and 
some of his present 
adherents had per- 
sonal interests in 
these enterprises. It 
is true all attempts 
at colonization, hith- 
certo made, had fail- 
ed; but that was not 
owing to hostility on 
the part of the native 


1@ 


tion, 


most 


Most of them were poor, and lived in | good faith. 
If the Americans came to desire to act in harmony with the interests of 
live in the country they would make their own | the native population, 


| 
| 


It was their policy as well as their 


They did not propose 


It was proposed to establish an inde- | to invade the country; they came peacefully as 


friends, by special invitation, to establish colo- 


He could not approve | nies of industrious co-laborers for the develop- 


ment of the material resources of the Territory. 
I could not admit that the objections urged by 
his Excellency were well founded. So far from 


ission was purely | establishing an independent government within 


Mexican territory, it was expressly stipulated 
that although the colonists may regulate their 
own municipal affairs, all laws made by them 
must conform to the Constitution and general 
laws of the Republic; and information of their 
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GENTE DE RASON, 


acts must be given to the Political Chief of the 
Territory, to whose authority they are subject. 
The Governor said it was useless to advance 


arguments. He dissented both from my prem- 
ises and conclusions. He felt satisfied the set- 
tlement of the country by Americans would be 
disastrous to the native California population. 
With crowds of miners pouring in from Upper 
California they must soon drive out the present 
occupants, 

In conclusion, his Excellency expressed pleas- 
ure in having formed the acquaintance of our 
party, and said that while he differed from me 
in opinion he would facilitate the proposed re- 
connoissance to the extent of his power. He 
believed the people 
generally were op- 
posed to the cession, 
but felt assured they 
would treat us with 
due kindness and con- 
sideration, Should I 
desire it he would fur- 
nish me with letters 
of recommendation to 
the principal officials 
throughout the Penin- 
sula, 

Thanking him for 
the tender of his serv- 
ices, we took our leave 
with the usual impos- 
ing formalities. Next 
morning the promised 
letters were handed 
to us by Don Sebas- 


tian Viosca, our interpreter during the inte;. 
view. 

Rich as the mineral deposits of Lower (aj. 
fornia undoubtedly are, the working of they 
has never proved remunerative to Americans 
Vast sums of money have been expended in the 
opening of mines, in the erection of mills anq 
machinery, and the purchase of claims in t}, 
district of San Antonio. Not one of these en- 
terprises has been successful. Most of the Cap. 
ital invested in them has yielded nothing but 
disappointment to the parties interested. They, 
are several reasons for this, the chief of whj, 
| is, that the business of mining has been, for thy 
| most part, conducted by speculative companies 
| residing in San Francisco. Utterly ignorant 
| of the first principles of silver mining, enthusj 
| astic in their expectations of immediate suc- 
cess, yet unwilling to abide by the experience 
|of men who knew the necessity of industry, 
| economy, and patience, they appointed Presi 

dents, organized Boards of Trustees, and at- 
tempted to direct by written instructions the 
most minute details of their enterprises. Sn- 
| perintendents and engineers without any pra 

tical knowledge of the business were sent down 
| to open the mines, Expensive machinery, un 
adapted to the country, was shipped to San 
José and La Paz, and hauled or packed up to 
San Antonio at great cost. The whole object 
seemed to be to get up an excitement by a pre- 
tense of wonderful results in a brief space of 
time. Reports of progress, far too encouraging 
to be true, were read from time to time at the 
Company’s meetings in San Francisco; and the 
utmost enthusiasm prevailed. The permanent 
working of the mines was a matter of very little 
consequence, provided stock went up and for- 
tunes were close at hand. When the stock 
holders were called upon to continue the sup- 
plies ; when additional machinery was wanted; 
when new and wonderfully rich veins had to be 
opened ; when the promised bullion was still 
promised, they began to grumble at the contin- 
ued assessments. Flattering reports ceased at 
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length to excite their enthusiasm. Dividends 
seemed as far off as ever; and it became evi- 


dent, after the expenditure of large sums, that 
there was not the most remote prospect of their 


hopes being realized. Mills and machinery 
went to ruin, and superintendents and experts 
were left to buffet outstanding claims for labor, 
and to live as they best could, without resources 
and twelve hundred miles from home. Some 
went over to Sonora and Sinaloa, and some are 
still in San Antonio, patiently waiting for the 
cession of Lower California to the United 
States, 

Many of the lodes opened during the excite- 
ment of 1862, °63, and ’64 are doubtless valua- 
ble; but mining can not be profitably carried 
on in this loose and speculative way, especially 
at so great a distance from the source of sup- 
ply, and subject to so many disadvantages in 
other respects, ‘The native or Mexican popu- 
lation, although good miners, can not be relied 
upon for labor. They work cheap, but quit 
upon the most trivial pretexts. 

American enterprise is looked upon with 
jealousy by the local authorities, and vexa- 
tious exactions are constantly made to impede 
its progress. While professing to encourage 
the development of the mines, the leading men 
of the country take every possible means to 
render success impracticable. No sooner does 
an enterprise begin to evince a prospect of sat- 
isfactory results than suits, quarrels, and dis- 
affections ensue. Taxes are raised on supplies, 
excise duties are imposed on bullion, property 





becomes subject to confiscation, and there is 
neither appeal nor redress. These people have 
no law, and recognize no authority. Utterly 
destitute of principle, fear alone can be made 
to keep them within the bounds of respect for 
the common principles of justice. 

In the present condition of affairs there is no 
inducement for the investment of capital in 
mining enterprises within Mexican territory. 
Nearly all who have attempted the working of 
mines in Sonora, Sinaloa, or Chihuahua have 
failed. Their property is now in ruin, rich as 
these States are in the precious metals. The 
Peninsula of Lower California presents no ex- 
emption from the local disturbances and polit- 
ical revolutions which have wrought disaster to 
American enterprise in other parts of Mexican 
territory. 

Those who urge the feasibility of colonizing 
Lower California by American settlers advance 
the argument that the apparent sterility of the 
country is no proof of its unfitness for settlement. _ 
Upper California, they say, was regarded as an 
unpromising country by the Americans who 
flocked to its shores in 1848-49. It was con- 
sidered valuable solely for its mineral products. 
In explanation of this it need only4be said 
that most of the arrivals, at the period of the 
gold excitement, took place in July and’ Au- 
gust, when the face of the country presented a 
parched appearance. There is no rain during 
the summer months, and vegetation is crisped 
by the heat of the sun. The Coast Range looks 
brown and barren, when in reality it is exceed 


. 
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ingly fertile, But does ouninenedl to Cali- 
fornia in its various aspects can not easily be 
deceived in regard to the characteristics of the | 
coast at any given season. 

The most reliable authorities, prior to the 
acquisition of California by the United States, 
concur in representing it as a country highly 
favored by nature. 
of Father Kino the comparative merits of Up- 
per and Lower California were well established. 


While of the latter it was said that for a dis- | 
tance of three hundred leagues “ the air is dry | 


and hot to a great degree, and the earth is bar- 
ren, rugged, 


rocks and sands, with little water, and conse- | 


quently unfit either for agriculture, planting, or 
grazing,” in the countries north and west of the 
Colorado, ‘*‘ betwixt the channel of Santa Bar- 
bara, Puerto del Monterey, and Cape Mendoci- 
no,” as Father Kino assures us, “ there are level 
and fruitful tracts, interspersed with many de- 
lightful woods, plenty of water, and fine pas- 
tures, and it is as proper a country for making 
settlements as can be desired.”* 

If, after the known factt that the Franciscan | 
missions, extending from San Diego to San 
Rafael, possessed large and valuable tracts of 
land, with extensive orchards and vineyards, 
and numerous herds of cattle, the American 
people who flocked to the port of San Francisco 
in 1848-49 supposed the whole country to be 
unfit for agriculture, what would they think of 
Lower California, which at all seasons presents 
the appearance of a desert, and of which we | 
have uniformly unfavorable accounts ? 

It is a remarkable fact that since the begin- 
ning of the present century repeated and per- 
sistent attempts have been made by the Mex- 
ican Government to colonize this peninsula, 
The most liberal inducements have been held 
out to foreigners to settle in the country. It | 
has been a constant source of trouble and in- 
convenience to the Mother Government, with- | 
out any compensation whatever in the way of | 
revenue. An official document, published in | 
Madrid in 1857, is now before me, containing 
upward of sixty laws and decrees made chiefly 
in reference to the colonization of Lower Cali- 
fornia, 

Various reasons may be assigned for the fail- 
ure of all these colonization schemes, The chief 
cause, doubtless, is, that the country itself pre- 
sents no special inducements for settlement by | 
Europeans or Americans, Want of stability | 
and good faith on the part of the local authori- 
ties, their disregard of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, to which they have always yielded only a 
quasi recognition, their hereditary hatred of all | 
other races, especially Americans, is another 
cause. 


° tt does not appear that Father Kino visited the 
regions north and west of the Colorado; he probably | 
derived his information from previous explo.ers, the | 
first of whom was Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo. 

t See Fremont's Narrative, Dana's Two Years be- 
fore the Mast, Hittel’s History of California, and oth- 
er authorities of modern date. 





As early as the expedition | 


wild, every where overrun with | 


| at ten per cent. on the cost. 


. ey before me a prospectus a by a 
\§ San Francisco Company, which affords a chay- 
acteristic example of the frauds perpetrated 
| upon the public in this connection.* 
This was a corporation “‘ for the develop 
ment of the agricultural and mineral lands of 
that portion of the Peninsula located within the 
district of Mulege, etc. Magnificent induce 
ments were held out in the way of mineral lodes. 
| agricultural lands, pearl fisheries, and preciou; 
stones. Among the interested parties were Do; 
| Ramon Navarro, the Governor, Don V. Salya- 
dor Villarino, and Don Sebastian Viosca. 
The originators of the Mulege scheme, for 


| reasons satisfactory to themselves, changed the 
location of their colony before the departure of 
In a captivating hand-bill the, 


their vessel. 
| announced : 


Tt is established in the Valley of Mesquital, which 


is situated on the eastern extremity of the Peninsn}, 
of Lower California, between La Paz and Cape st 
Lucas; and the lands secured by the Company em. 
brace an area of about 300 square miles, or over 125,000 
acres of fertile and beautiful valley land ! 

“It extends from the shore of the Bay of Ventura 
into the tnterior some 25 miles, by a width of 30 miles 

“The colonial city now being laid out, beautifully 
located on the Bay of Ventura, is the point from wher 


| excellent wagon-roads lead to the mineral regions of 
the districts of Cacachilla, San Antonio, 


El Triunfo, 
Rosario, Valle Perdido, and La Arastrita, where ther 
are numerous companies profitably employed in work- 
ing the precious ores, some of which in richness ar 
equal to the best leads of Washoe or Emeralda.” 

I have already shown the results of these 

‘ profitable workings .” Not a single mine 
worked by Americans has paid expenses so far, 
and all the companies which have any existenc 
at all are heavily in debt and anxious to sell out 
2 "Ty ry: . 
The Triunfo has 
a fair prospect of success; but permanent re- 
sults remain to be achieved. 

The Ventura colonists had a brilliant pros- 
pect before them. They were to supply the 


| mines with the products of their farms, and thus 


save freight; they were to have artisans and 
mechanics among them and go into the manu- 
facture of machinery; they were to cultivate 


| fruits and vines and enjoy all the luxuries of 


life. 


“The soil is exceedingly fertile, and of a light, sand; 
loam, Wild castor-oil beans, etc., grow profusely ove 
the plain. It also produces coffee, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
indigo, corn, wheat, sweet-potatoes, etc., and oranges 
lemons, figs, bananas, citrons, and every other kind of 
| tropical fruit and vegetables. The irrigating facilitic 
are good, and equal to the best portion of the Peninsula. 
The plain or valiey is well wooded, etc.” 


The Prospectus says: 


Nowitisa wonderful thing in nature that when, 
after a voyage of twenty-seven days, the jaded 
and sea-sick colonists were landed in this Para- 
| dise, its woods, water-courses, and arable lands, 
its luxurious orchards of orange and citron, its 
| sugar and tobacco plantations, had entirely dis- 
appeared. An arid desert, scantily patched 
with cactus and thorny shrubs, was all they 
 aipend - 
| _— Prospectus ofthe Lower California Colonization 

and Mining Company [incorporated October, 1862) 
| Capital stock, $40,000—200 shares, $200 each.” 
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‘ould see for a circuit of twenty-five miles, with | 
a boundary of sterile and rugged mountains, 


The colonial city, in process of being laid out, 


had no existence save on the map, There were 

no houses, no streams, not even a drop of pure 

water. It was a dreary and unmitigated des- 
ert, without the capacity to keep a coyote or 
hazzard in good condition. 

And here these deluded people were set 
down to make their pleasant homes, but not 
amidst 

“Boundless contiguities of shade.” 

The result is soon told. They dug in the 
sand for water, lacerated themselves in search 
of the means of subsistence, scattered off to 
San Antonio and Triunfo to find work in mines 
that had searcely an opening in the ground, 
and finally made their way, destitute and for- 
lorn, to La Paz, where they begged passage 
back to San Francisco, 

The originators of this enterprise were not to 
be discouraged by a single failure, or by the 
odium it brought upon them, Another grand 
scheme has been built upon its ruins, in which 
some of the shrewdest business men of San 
Francisco are interested. Magnificent maps 
have been made, showing the vast extent and 
wonderful resources of the Company's posses- 
sions. Mulege is the scene of this great enter- 
prise. Here is what they say of it: 

“Lower Catirornta Homestrap AssooraTion.—Pe- 
NINSULAR PLANTATION AND HomEsTEAD ASSOCIA 7T.ON, 
—Office, 706 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

“This Association, representing the interest, and 
tsving assumed the administration of affairs, of the 





Mexican colony of San Marcos, which was founded by 
the citizens of Mulege upon the fertile prairies of the 
Mission Magdalena, near the port of Mulege, on the 
Gulf, opposite Guaymas, is now prepared to issue its 
shares, representing an interest in all the property, 
benefits, and privileges, without reservation, all being 
equal and unassessable. The capital stock of this Col- 
ony and Association, which forms the Cultivating and 
Improvement Fund, is divided into 3000 shares. Each 
share contributes its proportion of $16 in full of all as- 
sessments. A small number of these shares will be 
distributed to applicants free of any extra charge—me- 
chanics, farmers, and those desiring to settle upon the 
land, to have the preference. 

“The Association is also prepared to sell or lease 
portions of the Colonial lands, at moderate rates. 
The property of the Association embraces an area of 
some sixteen square leagues, equal to about one hun- 
dred and forty square miles, of which about ninety 
miles is level land, according to the surveyor'’s report, 
who describes the soil as being formed of decomposed 
shell, mixed with a most fertile volcanic and alluvial 
earth, and undoubtedly of superior quality to the celebra- 
ted garden lands of the Mission of Mulege. All of the 
land is adapted for the cultivation of sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, and the grape-vine. 

“* Miners will also find here a field upon the celebra- 
ted gold, silver, and copper veins in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Colony. The Pearl Fisheries of Mulege 
are the most celebrated in Mexico. The natural re- 
sources and most favorable position of the Colony will 
insure the success of the enterprise; and those desir- 
ing to settle in a healthy and fertile country have now 
the best opportunity to secure for themselves valuable 
property for a trifling amount, which, in a short time, 
will prove the most desirable on this continent, 

‘Full particulars can be had by applying immedi- 
ately at the Company's Office, 706 Montgomery Street, 
from 11 to 2 o'clock daily, where maps, plans of sur- 
vey, and title-papers can be inspected.” 


In respect to Mulege, the truth is, the fig and 
date are the chief productions, with a little su- 
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gar-cane. The arable land in the neighbor- 

hood does not exceed two or three hundred 

acres. There is no water on the Magdalena 

plain, and it is impossible to irrigate it except 

by wells, which never repays American labor, 

though it might be made available for an in- 
* dastrious population of Chinese. 

It is true—such is the mercurial character 
of our people—that the cession of Lower Cali- 
fornia to the United States would for a time 
create an intense excitement. Thousands of 
restless and adventurous spirits would flock 
down there—as they did a few years ago to 
Frazer River, and as they soon will to Russian 
America, In a speculative point of view some- 
thing might be gained by this prevailing rest- 
lessness. The best country on earth would not 
keep our people quiet a month, and the worst 
has no terrors for them, where there is a chance 
for adventure and speculation. 

I do not depreciate the advantages of this 
ruling spirit. It has resulted in opening up to 
commerce and civilization the wilds of the Pa- 
cific Coast—it can not fail to result in the re- 
demption of Northern Mexico from its present 
condition of barbarism, The only question is, 
how far it will pay. 

From the tenor of the foregoing remarks it 
will be inferred that my impressions of the nat- 


ural or intrinsic advantages of Lower Califor- | 


nia as a field for American colonization are not 
favorable. ‘The records of Spanish adventure 
show that the Jesuit missionaries were untiring 
in their efforts to extend the axea of ecclesias- 
tical dominion on the Peninsula, ‘The expedi- 
tions fitted out by them were innumerable, and 
their indomitable courage and perseverance en- 
title them to a high rank in the annals of heroic 
adventure. 

Not only were they governed by an intense re- 
ligious enthusiasm—sometimes misguided, but 
always sincere—and an exalted spirit of self- 
sacrifice, but by a patriotic ambition to wrest 
from barbarism new empires for the Spanish 
Crown. With them it often became a strug- 
gle for the very means of subsistence. 


frequently cut off for years from the sources of 
supply, and their history is an almost unbroken 
record of suffering from hunger and thirst. It 
was a matter of vital importance to them to in- 
crease their resources, so as to provide against 
the terrible periods of drought and scarcity 
which from time to time reduced them to the 
verge of starvation. They were in constant 


communication with the wild and predatory | 


tribes who roamed over the desolate plains and 
rugged mountains of the Peninsula. Wherever 
there was a prospect of establishing a mission, 
or cultivating a patch of earth, they searched 
it and demonstrated its capacity for the sup- 
port of their people. While they paid but lit- 
tle attention to the mineral resources of the 
country, it is beyond question they arrived at 
a very thorough understanding of its unfitness 
for cultivation on an extended scale. 


Owing | 
to the difficulties of communication they were | 


It is safe to assert that what the Jesuits gj 
not discern, in the way of arable lands, is of lit. 
tle practical value to a civilized people. 

Nevertheless, it is wisely ordained by Proyj 
dence that every portion of the globe has some 
specific use. Lower California possesses g ¢}j 
mate of unequaled salubrity, While its are, 
of arable lands is inconsiderable, it is not wit) 
out many valuable resources. Wherever the 
land can be irrigated it is wonderfully produc. 
|tive. The shores abound in fish of an excelley; 
| quality ; and the supply of oysters, clams, |o| 
| sters, and other marine animals is unlimited 
| For a population of Chinese it is one of the bes; 
| countries in the world. These people are 0 
| derly, industrious, and frugal. Their habj:s 
| are peculiarly adapted to a country like this, 

They can live on small patches of land whic! 
they can irrigate by hand-labor. Marine pr 

ductions constitute their natural food, and of 
these there is an abundance every where along 
the coast. They require no expensive build 
| ings, and indeed would need little or no shel 
| ter of any kind in this climate. Any where 
along the shores of Magdalena Bay or the ad- 
jacent islands they could live far better, and 
with much less labor, than they are accustomed 
to live in their native country. As miners they 
| could always make good wages in the placers 
| 5 sattered through the hills. In short, the Chi- 
| nese are the only people adapted by their pe- 
culiar habits of life, self-dependence, industry, 
and respect for the constituted authorities, to 
colonize the Peninsula of Lower California 
without involving themselves or the govern- 
ment of the country in trouble. 

A movement is now in progress to encourage 

the immigration of Chinese to this otherwise 
almost valueless region. The New York Com. 
pany have dispatched an agent to China for the 
purpose of entering into negotiations for the 
| promotion of this object; and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the plan projected by 
these enterprising capitalists will meet with 
general favor. It would be much better to 
have the country settled by an industrious 
population of Chinese, who would develop its 
| resources, than have it remain in its present 
unproductive condition, As an experiment it 
|is eminently worthy of consideration. By the 
| establishment on the shores of Magdalena of a 
colony of these people their capacity for im- 
provement under a humane and judicious sys- 
tem of laws, and their ability to manage their 
own affairs, can be tested without detriment to 
the inhabitants of the adjacent States and Ter- 
ritories. 





| 
| 


| 


Two days exhausted the novelties of La Paz. 
| Although there were plenty of mules to be had 
| there, it was utterly impossible to procure any 

good ones, even at double the ordinary rates. 
We deemed it best, therefore, not to delay ou 
departure ; and having taken our leave of Gov- 
ernor Pedrin and his Secretary, Sefior Rojo, 
land of our good friends, Mr, Viosca, Judge 
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Galan, Mr. Elmer, United States Consul, and | 
others from whom we had received many kind | 
attentions, we started late in the afternoon for | 
the Plietas, and next morning reached the | 


‘rjunfo, 





After considerable trouble in getting our 
mules together and our packs arranged, a task 
that occupied us several days, we set out in 
good earnest on our expedition. 

I had fortunately secured the services of an 
excellent guide, Jesus Carillo, a citizen of To- 
dos Santos. He had already made two land 
expeditions to San Diego, and was familiar 
with the trails and watering-places. Kind and 
patient in disposition, industrious, obliging, and 
faithful to his trusts, I do not think a better man 
could have been found on the Peninsula of 
Lower California. It was a great advantage, 
in addition to his acuteness and intelligence, 
that he was well known and much esteemed by 
the native population along the route. Indeed, 
I feel much indebted to this excellent man for 
the successful accomplishment of the objects 
of the expedition. Between Todos Santos and 
Magdalena Bay I hired a vaquero, one Manuel 
Dominguez, a cousin of Jesus Carillo, to assist 
in packing and taking care of the animals. 

Dr. Wiss, of San Antonio, who had long taken 
an interest in the objects of our expedition, ac- 
cepted an invitation to join me in the trip to 
Magdalena, and at the hour appointed came 
over to the Triunfo, with his own mozo or serv- 
ant, provisions, and animals. I was glad to 
have the advantage of his experience and 
knowledge of the country, as well as the pleas- 
ure of his company. 

Starting on the afternoon of January 13, we 
made about fifteen miles over a tolerably level 
mesa, interrupted by occasional arroyas, It was 
well covered with bushes and cactus, and pre- 
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sented the usual characteristics of dryness, 
though there were places in which bunch grass 


grew luxuriantly. We camped in a pleasant 
little valley near a place called Rosario, where 
we found water abundant and good feed for 
our animals, Next day, after a journey of 
twenty-four miles over a country more than 
usually varied by hills, desert patches of mesa, 
and deep arroyas, we reached the mission town 
of Todos Santos. 

An old church, a plaza surrounded by white- 
washed adobe houses, a scattered collection of 
hovels roofed with palm, situated on a rise of 
ground overlooking the valley, constitutes all 
that is visible of Todos Santos. The popula- 
tion is about two hundred—mostly a very poor 
class of half-breeds. he Bay of 'Todos Santos 
—so called—is an open roadstead, without a 
safe anchorage for vessels. 

I presented my letters of introduction to 
Sefior Don Villarino, the principal citizen of 
the place, chief owner of the sugar-fields, pro- 
prietor of the pack-trains, ete. Governor Pe- 
drin and Sefior Viosca had recommended us to 
his kind attention, and we called upon him with 
some expectation of cordial welcome. Mr. Vil- 





larino is the reputed son of a priest, lives ir 
good style, is familiar with American usages, 
having spent several years in Upper California ; 
possesses more influence than any other man in 
the Territory; yet, with these advantages, he 
did not seem to be much rejoiced at our com- 
ing. Our reception, in fact, was not cordial. 
He was polite, of course, as all native Califor- 
nians are, but it was that sort of politeness 
which makes people feel that their presence is 
unwelcome, The truth is, Mr. Villarino does 
not like the tendency of affairs toward a cession 
of the Territory to the United States. He prob- 


| ably thinks it would injure his sugar business, 


which is now quite profitable. He controls 
nearly all the sugar crops raised in the valley, 
and is autecrat over the country. Neverthe- 
less, our interview was not unprofitable, since 
it gave us a good idea of the motives which 
govern the leaders throughout the country. 

The valley is simply a broad arroya, irrigated 
by means of a small running stream, and is green 
and fertile. About two or three hundred acres 
of land are cultivated. Sugar-cane is the prin- 
cipal product. Oranges and bananas grow well 
here. The climate is delightful. 
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TODOS BANU. 
At Cape St. Lucas we were told that San José | at the Triunfo, La Paz was the chief market ; 


was the great place for mules; at San José, it was | at La Paz we were recommended to defer our 
the Triunfo that offered peculiar advantages ; | purchases till our arrival at Todos Santos; and 
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here we found but few mules, and none in good | 
I succeeded in purchasing a single 


condition. 
mule by paying a pretty round sum. It turned 
out, however, to be an excellent animal. 

As Mr. Villarino failed to invite us to make 
our home at his capacious mansion, and the 
place afforded no hotels, we accepted the in- 
vitation of our guide Jesus, who turned over to 
us his humble wigwam, seeking shelter else- 
where for himself and wife. Respect for our 
party compels me to say he had no cause to re- 
gret his hospitality. 

We were delayed until noon next day by a 
certain fabricator of botas or leathern bottles, 
whom we had employed to make us two of these 
necessary articles, They were designed to carry 
eight gallons of water each, and probably would 
have carried that much had the water remained 
in them; but it constantly leaked out, in spite 
of grease and sand, and the party would have 


suffered had I not procured a small barrel from | 
One of the botas | 


a whale-ship at Magdalena. 





answered a good purpose to cover the barre! 
and the other came in use on the journey f 
sandals and shoe-soles. 

The delay was vexatious, but nothing mad 
a very serious impression on us of late save th 
fleas by which the native™ huts are infested. 
They are the only living things in the country 
possessed of vitality. 

The journey was occasionally enlivened bs 
the marvelous stories of our cook, who was a 
famous snake-charmer, and abounded in remi 
niscences of his exploits. He had exhibited 
boa constrictors, rattlesnakes, and vipers all 
over Mexico. His favorite bed-fellows were 
scorpions and centipedes. He was never com 
pletely happy without half a dozen venomous 
reptiles in his shirt-bosom. It was his greatest 
pleasure to catch snakes and thrust their heads 
into his mouth. He was not proof against thei: 
virulent bites, and rather enjoyed his exper'- 
ences in that way. The inside of his mouth 
had divers scars in it, which he was very fond 
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WATELBING-PLACE. 


of éxhibiting as evidence of the inability of | kind. He professed his willingness to be bitten 
these venomous reptiles to do him any mortal 
injury. Pounded mistletoe, whisky, and am- 


through the tongue or palate of the mouth at 
any given time by the most poisonous snake for 
monia were his antidotes for accidents of this the consideration of five dollars, Frequently 
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in our journey through the deserts he dismount- 
ed from his mule to pick up a toad or a wan- 
dering tarantula, which he usually put in his 
pocket or shirt-bosom for safe-keeping. It was 
pleasant to think of eating our food after these 
eccentricities of taste; and I was not always 
sure that our cook indulged in the luxury of 
washing his hands, especially when water was 
scarce. 

At certain points along the shore we found 
some difficulty in following the trail around the 
points of rock. The inrolling surf from the 
heavy swell of the ocean threatened occasionally 
to dash us against the broken walls of the mesa, 
or overwhelm us and drag us out in the under- 
tow. Had our mules been less accustomed to 
this mode of travel there were places where we 
must undoubtedly have perished had we con- 
tinued the passage’ by the shore trail. 

The journey up the coast for the next three 
days was monotonous in the extreme, A bound- 
ary line of sand-hills on the left shut us out 
most of the time from the ocean. We traveled 
along day after day through desert sand-patches 
and flats, seldom meeting a living soul, and 


when we did only some wandering vaquero in 
Once we enjoyed a magnifi- | 
cent display of the mirage, upon which some | 


search of cattle. 


heavy bets of cigars were lost by inexperienced 


members of the party, who persisted in seeing | 


lakes where there was only dry land. 

Not the slightest sign of cultivation was vis- 
ible during the whole trip. The stopping-places 
were fifteen to twenty miles apart, and usually 
consisted of a well dug in the sand and a wretch- 
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ed little Aaguel near by. As these watering. 
places are few and far between, all the animals 
in the vicinity gather around of nights to quenct 
their thirst, and for a circle of half a mile the 
ground is trampled over by hoofs, and but little 
grass is left. The water is filthy and | 
ish, ; 

Generally when we camped near a ranch. 
house we had to feast the whole family, { 
the great-grandfather down to the youngest 
chicita, I was pleased to observe that people 
could live without medical aid, and settle thej, 
local disputes without the intervention of “aa 
yers. Dr. Wiss was nevertheless frequent) 
called upon to prescribe remedies for imaginary 
diseases—the poor rancheros doubtless thinking 
it would not do to let an opportunity pass which 
might not occur again in ten years, 

The country through which we passed on ou; 
last day’s journey before reaching the Rancho 
Colorado was rather less monotonous than the 
previous part, being hilly, and well wooded with 
|mesquit. We passed some very singular mesa 
| formations, much broken, and showing signs of 
| heavy washes and upheavals. 

A night at the Colorado, where grass and 
water were abundant, refreshed us for the rest 
of the journey to the Salado, which we made 
very easily in two days, over a region of coun- 
try varied by winding arroyas, well covered by 
shrubbery, and by rocky mesas and gravelly 
deserts. The distance to the Salado is forty 
miles. Thirty miles of the way there is no wa- 
ter; so that to relieve our pack-mules we had 
to make a dry camp half-way from the Colorado, 


rack 


ror 
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N the year 1784 the first Handel Commem- 
oration in England was held, at Westminster 
Abbey, on what was then regarded as a grand- 
er scale than any musical festivity that had ever 
occurred. That is, there were in all 525 per- 
formers. ‘ Yet,” says Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 
in his Reminiscences, “‘ such was the admirable 
manner in which this prodigious band was con- 
ducted by Mr. Bates at the organ, and Cramer 
as leader, that not even the smallest ever exe- 
cuted music with greater precision.” After 
that there came the festivals of 1785, 1786, 
1787, with increasing numbers of performers ; 
and at length the memorable one of 1791, when 
Haydn sat in Westminster Abbey and felt his 
genius blossom as under the breath of a tropic, 
listening to the Messiah rendered by 1000 per- 
formers. More than a half century has passed 
since then, and a revival of the passion for Han- 
del has brought about the Triennial Handel 
Festival, which is now a London Institution. 
At that which occurred in the middle of June, 
occupying five days, Mr. Costa led a choral 
foree of 752 sopranos, 788 altos, 747 tenors, and 
781 basses; and an instrumental force of 492 
executants, divided as follows: 101 first violins, 
96 second violins, 73 violas, 63 violoncellos, 66 
double basses, 8 flutes, 6 piccolos, 8 oboes, 8 
clarinets, 8 bassoons, 5 trumpets, 12 horns, 6 
cornets, 9 trombones, 7 ophicleides and eupho- 
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| niums, 2 serpents, 4 double drums, 1 bass drum, 
| 8 military drums, 1 organist. Only a little over 
|a hundred years ago ‘‘ Mr. Handel” was a wan- 
dering German trying to interest some one in 
| some cencerts he attempted in a small room in 
Piccadilly ; but some other musicians—the Chris- 
| tys of that day—had settled themselves near by 
jand drew off all the people; so Mr. Handel, 
with many shillings out of his pocket, was driv- 
en, as Pope testified in his Dunciad, “to the 
Hibernian shore.” And ashe sat there in Dub- 
lin writing the score of the Messiah—whose 
every blot and scratch are now so treasured 
that Mr. Day has just had to lithograph the 
same, 

No doubt he had his dreams; but never, 
perhaps, could such simple splendors of sound 
have burst from him had he foreseen the cen- 
tury of homage that was to be given to his dust, 
and the transfiguration of his work in the land 
of his adoption. However, let England have 
justice for her treatment of Handel. That 
journey to Ireland was made under almost the 
only cloud that passed across a life of sunshine. 
When in 1712 Handel returned to London 
from Lower Saxony and made it his home, the 
great city on which, even then, it was so hard 
to make an impression took him to its heart, 
encouraged him in every way ; and it was amidst 
its happy homes, its beautiful parks, its larks and 
nightingales, that Handel found the inspiration 
for his works, and means for producing them 
quite unusual to composers of classic music in 
that era. And when he died at his comforta- 
ble home in Brooke Street, Hanover Square, 
one of the most fashionable quarters of the city, 
we read in contemporaneous reports that ‘a 
vast concourse of persons of all ranks, not fewer 
than 3000 in number, assembled in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where, about 8 o'clock on Friday 
night, 20th of April, 1759”—he died on the 
tenth anniversary of the production of the Mes- 
siah (April 14)—‘“‘ his remains were deposited 
in the Poets’ Corner, the Bishop, prebends, and 
the whole Choir attending to pay the last hon- 
ors due to his memory.” 

The visible heavens and earth seem to have 
sympathized with the week of music. Already, 
in the middle of June, the hay-making was go. 
ing on. The perfume of the country invaded 
London, and the flush of sunrises and the fresh 
breath of morning seemed to linger through the 
days and pass down into the evenings, which 
were so bright and clear that a printed page 
could be read at almost any hour of the night. 

It is very common to denounce the English 
climate ; but, after all, it would be difficult to 
disprove the assertion of George I., that there 
are more days of the year in England in which 
one may go out of doors with comfort than in 
any other country. However, this spring and 
early summer have certainly been exceptional. 





Sa ni a 





Mr. Carlyle tells me that he has not in his life | the fire-works, and I 
But the la- | 


known any weather so beautiful, 
dies seem to have had a prevision of it, and 
have prepared brighter and more summery 
dresses than are usual at this season. 

The first day was a rehearsal, and was very 
largely attended, the admission being somewhat 
cheaper than to the subsequent performances. 
Mr. Costa was loudly applauded when he made 
his appearance, but was plainly unable to pay 
any attention to the crowd, on account of his 
anxiety to test his power over the enormous 
mass of singers and instrumentalists before him. 
It was a formidable organ for one man to play 
upon; but every man and woman of the thou- 
sands before him had been musically created 
by the breath of Handel, and had loved and 
sung his chief works for years. It was purely 
a labor of love for them to sing there. They 
are really the selected singers in the choirs of 
London and a few other cities. Only the so- 
loists are paid. The singers generally have 
their railway fares and admission paid, and 
each is given a ticket for a friend. And for 
some who come from a distance a collation is 
prepared on each day of the Festival at the Pal- 
ace. The performers in the orchestra are 
more generally paid than the singers, though 
many of these volunteer; and, indeed, many of 
them are amateurs. Among these this year 
were the Earl of Dunmore, Lord Fitzgerald, Sir 
A. K. Macdonald, Sir J. F. Halliday, Hon. Sey- 
mour Egerton, the Hon. Colonel E. Legge, etc., 
who performed on stringed instruments. If 
Costa did not before know how thoroughly the 
choristers of England knew Handel, he must 
have been speedily assured of the fact at the 
rehearsal, when they went through no fewer 
than twenty-seven of the pieces set for rehears- 
al without his finding it necessary to stop them 
or make them repeat any thing. 

On the following day (Saturday) we had 
Handel's Fire-work Music, this being the first 
time, I believe, that it has been produced since 
it was written and performed in April, 1749. 
In that year there was a great celebration at the 
Vauxhall Gardens and in Green Park of the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, A vast Gothic stand 
with wings—the whole 410 feet long and 114 
high—terminated by pavilions, was erected for 
the fire-works, The Gentleman's Magazine for 
April, 1749, says: ‘‘ Friday, 21, was performed 
at Vauxhall Gardens the rehearsal of the music 
for the fire-works, by a band of 100 musicians, 
to an audience of above 12,000 persons (tickets, 
2s. 6d.). So great a resort occasioned such a 
stoppage on London Bridge that no carriage 
could pass for three hours, The footmen were 
so numerous as to obstruct the passage, so that 
a scuffle ensued, in which some gentlemen were 
wounded.” We learn, also, that during the 
evening a portion of the temple caught fire from 
the fire-works, and that the King’s Library bare- 
ly escaped being burned. At the revival of this 
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Posts sere 
doubt if any one presen; 
could now say whether it (the music) consistes 
of a series of jigs or of grand marches, TI 
| first thing that appeared was a Titanic portrai 
| of Handel inclosed in an oval frame of shim 
mering olive leaves, which perpetually shifte 
| their brilliant colors. Then suddenly there y ; 
| a blaze of dazzling white light, which seeme 
| af first as if the sun had suddenly sprang fror 
the nadir to the zenith, and, looking up, ¢) 
vast cloud of snow-tinted men and womer 
held a balloon drawing across the sky a greg; 
magnesium light, which so irradiated the Pa). 
ace of Crystal and the multitudinous fountains 
| that all seemed to be transported to some realm 
|of enchantment. The people seemed spell 
| bound —voiceless—for some moments; they 
| the band suddenly struck up ‘‘God Save the 
Queen,” and they shouted in a way that mug 
| have caused the man in the moon to start jy 
his slumbers. In no other place on earth, | 
| Suppose, have they reached so much skill jp 
fire-works, Certainly those I have seen at th 
| Emperor's fétes in Paris are very inferior 
| those which this year have been occurring at 
| the Crystal Palace. And it were hard to con- 
ceive any thing more beautiful than some of th, 
novelties they got up on this occasion—particu- 
larly the sending up of rockets of different col- 
ors so skillfully that their bursting was timed, 
and a vast rainbow of innumerable hues was 
woven across the sky, which gradually shifted 
until it became an enormous fiery and golden 
serpent descending from the sky. And amidst 
all this the illuminated cascades ascended into 
the soft still air, each preserving its perfect 
shape, each a tree of colored crystal. On the 
whole, one may conclude that Handel put gun- 
powder to its best use in his musical-pyrotech- 
nic celebration of Peace, and that possibly the 
Millennium may have reason to rejoice in that 
invention after all. 

All this, however, was but the overture to 
the real Festival. This began on Monday, and 
began with the Messiah. Almost every great 
festival in England has began with the Messiah 
—the national anthem (which some authorities 
believe was also composed by Handel) being 
presupposed. Even the Ter-Centenary Festi- 
val for Shakspeare opened with the Messiah, 
But it is safe to say that there never was before 
such a performance of that great oratorio as 
that which on June 15 rolled out over the 
plains of Sydenham. The scenes at the rail- 
way stations and on the roads to the Palace 
| presented an appearance reminding one un- 
| pleasantly of the late Derby-day and Cup-day ; 
| the boys were equally vociferous in urging on 
one *‘the correct book,” ete. But when one 
entered the building the impression was strange- 
| ly the reverse, for one perceived in a moment 
| that the company was a particularly religious 
lone. The great churches of the middle classes 


| were here gathered. And when any famous 








performance at the Crystal Palace, on the 13th | opera singer advanced to sing on the platform, 
of June, the music was utterly overpowered by | the general stretching forward of necks to see 
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tune, and the work of the day began. Why. 


| Should one at this day criticise Handel's master- 
| piece ? 


There are the Milonian ‘* Venus,” Ra- 
phael’s “ Transfiguration,” Angelo’s “ Last Judg- 
ment,” Handel’s “ Messiah”—they have be- 


| come integral portions of the estate of Human- 


ity; millions have been quickened and uplifted 


| by them; and to discuss them were almost as 


| or the green of the Earth. 


idle as to discuss the azure of the common Sky, 
The thousands who 
listened to it at the Crystal Palace were not 
critical; they listened with quiet joy, forgetting 
the cares of earth, drinking in the calmness of 
hope, indulging the purest and holiest emotions 
that can ascend from the human breast. 

Next to the thrill of the national anthem came 
that of listening to Sims Reeves singing “* Com- 
fort ye, my people.” If,as a philosopher has sug- 
gested, the sun sets so finely because it has done 
it so often, we may conclude that Sims Reeves 
sings this air with such absolute perfection be- 


| cause he has been for so many years singing 


it to a public never weary of hearing him or it. 


| He is undoubtedly the finest singer that En- 


SANTLEY. 


such revealed that the possessors of those 
necks were quite unfamiliar with the artists 
best known to the habitués of Her Majesty's 
and Covent Garden. And, indeed, on the sec- 
ond day of the Festival, when thirty-seven mis- 
cellaneous selections from the composer’s works 
were performed—including many opera airs and 
songs but little known—it was plain that many 
of those present, enthusiasts for his oratorios, 
were somewhat scandalized by the levity and 
paganism of some of the words which the com- 
poser had chosen to invest with his harmonies. 

It was a wonderful scene! From the radi- 
ant crystal roof were suspended hundreds of 
baskets of flowers, mosses, and festoons of ivy. 
As the eye wandered in either direction it 
caught the sheen of crystal fountains, the long 
lines of marble statues, and the forms of mam- 
moth sphinxes, and manifold monuments from 
the Orient. And amidst these, stretching ev- 
ery way, a silent throng of over twenty thou- 
sand people. Above these rose the vast am- 
phitheatre with its choral army, from amidst 
whom ascended the great organ like a superb | 
minster tower. At a wave of Costa’s wand the | 
mighty choir arose—it curiously resembled the 
expanding of some vast many-petaled flower— 
and “God Save the Queen” broke forth. It 
was only the old, old tune; but the patriotism | 
of centuries, and loyalty to her who is to her | 
people a thousand years old, are in it, and its 
effect was electric. Every face was flushed, | 
lips quivered, and tears came involuntarily, | 
brimming the eyes. Every heart was put in 





gland has ever produced. Though his hair is 
still black, he is now becoming a veteran, and 
it was no surprise to those who have long ad- 
mired him that the vast spaces of the Palace 
should have revealed some of the signs of ad- 
vancing years. However, he had the wisdom 
to economize his voice, so that any lack of per- 
fect vigor should be felt only in the recita- 
tives, or comparatively unimportant airs. In 
“Comfort ye” he sang with a fullness and pa- 
thos even greater than when I heard him five 
years ago. It was such a sound as Longfellow 
might have had in his mind when he wrote “A 
voice fell like a falling star.” In that and the 
pendent air following—‘‘ Every valley shall be 
exalted”—one felt in a moment that such an 
artist comes to a nation in obedience to some 
divine law of supply and demand. These peo- 
ple called for a fit voice for the Messiah, and 
it came. Mr. Santley is more brilliant and 
(now at least) more powerful, but his voice 
suggests the instructed representation of earth- 
ly emotions, He is to Mozart what Reeves is 
to Handel; and, indeed, there is no better sing- 
er of Mozart than Mr. Santley. And those 
who know the characteristics of the two com- 
posers just named together will not need to be 
told that Mr. Santley’s singing of the exquisite 
songs, ‘*The people that walked in.darkness,” 
“Why do the nations,” and ‘The trumpet 
shall sound,” was in the highest degree im- 
pressive. Indeed, it is probable that it is partly 
to Mozart (who adapted the score of the Messiah 
to the modern, orchestra) that we owe the ad- 
mirable trumpet obligato to the last-named air. 

Nearly all of the soprano solos in the Mes- 
siah were rendered by Mlle. Titiens, who is 
becoming personally positively homely, while 


her voice is becoming full of subtle effects, like 


a well-seasoned Cremona, I much doubt wheth- 
er in her palmy days Jenny Lind could have 
given more impressively ‘‘I know that my Re- 














TITIENS. 


deemer liveth’—though I remember hearing 
Dr. M‘Clintock say that, as sung by Jenny 
Lind, that air was enough to convert any in- 
fidel. ‘Titiens also gave the bravura song, ‘‘ Re- 
joice greatly,” with satisfying fervor and power. 
But, after all, to the English, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby is the oratorio artist who, on the femi- 
nine side, corresponds to Sims Reeves. With 


a pure contralto voice of immense compass— 
able to sweep aloft like an eagle, or float light- 
ly as thistle-down—simple, tender, pathetic, 


she is, on the whole, as good an artist for the 


SAINTON-DOLBY, 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


work she does as I have ever heard. She also 
has the capital merit of equality: she never 
fails. It was curious to remark how little re- 
sponse there was when Mlle. Titiens sang 
“Come unto Him”—from the text of whic! 
she departed—as compared with the same air 
in the adjacent ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” as 
sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. It was th 
difference between a beam of magnesium light 
and a sunbeam. 
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On the second day of the Festival I stepped 
out of the station into the large garden fronting 
the Palace, and walked toward the great park 
entrance, Which was about six hundred yards 
distant. 
was a little late) with the chorus of Saud: 

“How excellent Thy name, O Lord, 
In all the world is known |” 

The effect at that distance was so remarkable 
that I paused. ‘The entire Palace seemed to 
have been made into one great organ; every 
pane of glass in it was a sounding-board, and 
the voices were harmonized, softened—crystal- 
lized, so to speak—by the building and the dis- 
tance. As I approached the building the cho- 
rus seemed less distinct and far less beautiful, 
and when I was inside the musical advantage 
seemed to me to be out in the park, though the 
verbal part could of course be better appreciated 
within. During the performance of Jsrae/ in 
Egypt I concluded (after certain specimens to 
be given presently) that I could afford to lose 
the textual and verbal part of that oratorio, and 
again went into the park to listen to some of 
the choruses, and was more than ever convinced 
that it was the best point for hearing. 

But during the second day of the Festival the 
choruses (after those from Sau/) were compar- 
atively few. The glory of it was the bringing 
out of celebrities of the world of art, particular- 
ly Mademoiselle Nilsson. It is evident that in 
a previous state of existence Nilsson was a lark, 
She looks it, as well as sounds its note. And 
when she and Madame Sainton-Dolby sang the 


duet from Judas Maccabeus, ‘‘ O lovely peace,” | 


it was the duet of lark and nightingale. Ma- 
dame Lemmens-Sherrington also sang admira- 
bly the little piece from Milton’s L’Adlegro 
which Handel set to music. 

I must confess that never, before this second 
day, had I discovered how much silly music 
Handel had written. Much of the little we had 
from the oratorio of Solomon was quite flimsy. 
The air in which Solomon declares the vanity 
of human knowledge was appropriately vain : 


“What though I trace each herb and flower 
That drinks the morning dew," etc. 


As I did so the choir began (for I | 


| the like, to well-known ground. 
perfectly sung by Titiens, Carola, and Dolby, 


| pear. 


tertaining the Queen suggested to Mozart the 
grand supper scene? The music in both em- 
ploys to a considerable extent the same instru- 
ments (wind) of the orchestra. 

I must not omit to mention here an early 
| work of Handel's, from which Mr. Santley sang 
|a brilliant recitative and air. It was an Italian 
‘piece from La Resurrezione, a kind of rudi- 
mentary oratorio, composed at Rome when 
Handel was under the patronage—an artistic 
appendage—of the Marquis Rusopoli, and was 
performed at his residence at Easter. The 
score is dated “‘ Roma, 4 d'Aprile, 1708.” The 
fine recitative and air which Mr. Santley sang 
(“Io tremante, Io si vile, e quando, e come ?”) 
is sung in the character of Lucifer, and term- 
inates a dialogue between him and the angel 
relative to the approaching resurrection. But, 
| after all, the old Handelian fire was mainly felt 
when Mademoiselle Kellogg sang the noble air 
from Joshua, “*O had I Jubal’s lyre;” and 
| when the closing trio and chorus, ‘See the 
conquering hero comes,” it was charming to see 
the delight with which the audience came from 
the unfamiliar Semeles, Acis, and Galateas, and 
The trio was 


| and passed with much grandeur to the chorus. 
On the whole, the day was more enjoyable than 
either of the others, on account of its variety 
and the admirable choruses from Saul. And, 
by-the-by, the rendering of the Dead March by 
this vast orchestra was exceedingly and mem- 
orably impressive. 

The Festival closed June 20, with the Jsrae/ 
| in Egypt. The weather was still magnificent, 
| and about 25,000 people came. It was expect- 
| ed that the Prince and Princess of Wales would 


| be present on this occasion, a Royal box with 


exquisite parterre of flowers in front having 
been fitted up for them. There were many, for 
whom Handel could hardly vie in attractions 
| with a live Prince, lining the way by which the 
| Royal pair would pass to their box, the majori- 
|ty of whom, however, seemed to be country 
| people.» At last a Prince and Princess did ap- 
They were cheered on their way with 


The compiler of the “correct book,” by-the-by, | much enthusiasm; the people arose en masse 
wrote in it, with an odd disregard of the feel-| and cheered them as they entered the box; 
ings of Madame Sainton-Dolby, who sang it, | they rose and bowed gracefully to the crowd— 
“It is curious that Handel should have assigned | twice. When the plaudits were over the crowd 
the part of the wise king to a contralto singer.”) | sat down, and thousands of lorgnettes were lev- 
Handel composed Solomon in 1748, and added | eled at the occupants of the box; each one so 
a memorandum of its completion on August 9, | leveled discovered therein neither Wales nor 
his sixty-third birthday. The most interesting | Alexandra, but the Prince and Princess Louis 
part of it is the music representing the enter- of Hesse. The disgust of the crowd at the mis- 
tainment given to the Queen of Sheba. As I | carriage of its enthusiasm was equal to that of 
listened to the double chorus closing with the | the negro who discovered that the preacher un- 
lines, der whose exhortations he had shouted himself 

"Live forever, pious David's son! hoarse was not Mr. Wilberforce after all, as he 

Live forever, mighty Solomon ‘” had supposed. There is considerable irritation 
|among those who got up this affair that the 

_ Prince, who can find time to attend all the races, 
_to receive “the Great Vance” with his comic 
| songs, or to visit Mlle. Schneider in “* La Grand 
| Duchesse,” can not even give an hour of an aft- 


the music had a haunting familiarity to my ear, 
and closer attention revealed a very curious 
similarity between it and the music of the at- 
tendants at Don Giovanni's supper in Mozart’s 


opera, Is it not just possible that Solomon en- 
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ernoon to the furtherance of musical festivals, 
which his father did so much toward instituting. 
However, an American can have hardly more 
sympathy with the people than the Prince in 
such a question. Few things are more odious 
than the servility which drags down with its 
fawning for patronage the greatest names of 
Art and Literature; and the Prince is rather 
better in not affecting an interest in such things 
than those who would bring the mighty phan- 
toms of the past cringing before a bit of red 
ribbon. 

In the two adjoining boxes there were several 
dukes and duchesses ; but none of these parties 
did I find so interesting as the devout artists 
Macfarren, Clara Schumann, and Arabella God- 
dard, who could only be surprised in the nooks 
and solitudes of the Palace, with their scores 
before them, shunning the crowd, alone with 
the spirit of Handel. The oratorio was pre- 
ceded by the Occasional Overture, which was 
given with so much spirit that it was called for 
a second time, this being one of two or three 
encores which are all that have been called or 
responded to during the Festival. It is grad- 
ually becoming in London, some think, a mat- 
ter of business honor not to take performers, 
who have fulfilled a contract, by the throat and 
compel them to sing or execute one more piece 
than they have agreed to and been paid for. 
This is particularly Mr. Sims Reeves’s theory. 
Yet he knows when to bend. In the splendid 
bravura song of Israel in Egypt, ‘‘The enemy 
said I will pursue, I will overtake,” that gentle- 
man produced an effect beyond any that I have 
ever witnessed, as made by a singer on an audi- 
ence—an effect for which ‘‘ electrical” were a 
poor description ; the orchestra waved its fiddle- 
bows and wind instruments, the choir clapped 
its hands, the multitude beneath shouted, and 
Sims Reeves spontaneously arose and sang the 
air with a power whose deeper plaudit was 
breathless silence and glistening eyes. 

Students of Handel, those at least of the 
severer sort, know that the great composer had 
both genius and talent; and they know that he 
sometimes put forward his talent to work for the 
titled noodles who patronized him. But there 
were times when he left the noodles and ascend- 
ed on the pinion of his genius to pure and noble 
raptures. It was thus when he wrote Jsraed in 
Egypt (1738—three years before the Messiah) 
in seventeen days. He resolved to do without 
solos, and the like, because he knew the solo- 
ists around him, and wished no place in his 
work for individual display. The work is 
nearly all choral, and was originally adver- 
tised as the performance (“‘at the King’s The- 
atre in the Haymarket, this day, April 4”) of 
‘* several concertos, and particularly a new one.” 


But the public cared little for it, and it was | 


withdrawn in a week. It slept a century, and 
has only of late been awakened by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. 

Grand as these choruses are, I felt toward the 
close that something was to be said on the other 
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side, something for the interspersion of pretti- 
nesses, for agreeable soloists, amidst these Vast 
surges of choral sound. There are few whe 
can taste twenty varieties of wine, however 
good, without a sense of sameness after the 
fifth or sixth. And though it is certain thar 
the choruses in [srael in Egypt are of singy|a, 
variety, their effect gradually becomes monoty, 
nous. And to this it must be added that the 
words chosen are so unpleasantly suggestive at 
times that one has constantly reason to wis 
that they were sung in the original Hebrew. 
The English language, great in expressiye- 
ness, is essentially an unmusical language {o; 
purely singing purposes; and its unfitness be- 
comes startling unless it is modulated by 
master of words. It must require an excess. 
ive worship of the letter to find any felicity jp 
a vast number of fine singers uttering in im. 
mortal music every variation of such sentences 
as: 
“Their land brought forth frogs.... 
Their land brought.... 


Brought forth.... 
Frogs!” 


** All manner of flies.... 

Manner of flies.... 

Flies, flies, flies.... 

And ticg |" 
Such passages gradually become grotesque, and 
all the more so because a quick ear may detect 
in the music the spasmodic leap of the frogs 
and the creeping horrors of the insects. And, 
moreover, we can not at this day get up the 
adequate amount of enthusiasm and joy over 
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the smiting of the first-born of Egypt for the | 
sins of its rulers, and the other plagues, to sym- | 
nathize in the elation of some of these choruses, 
" And yet, notwithstanding these deductions, 
the oratorio is replete with its author's finest 
genius. The weird chorus, “ He sent a thick 
darkness, even darkness which might be felt,” 
‘s as mysteriously impressive as any descriptive | 
music can well be, and the famous Hailstone 
Chorus, especially as rendered by the enormous 
choir, was a most wonderful instance of the 
physical effects which sound may produce, | 
Six years ago—Festival of 1862—a _ tremen- 
dous actual hail-storm burst over the Palace 
while this chorus was being performed and 


sung. ‘Toward the close of the oratorio the 


distinctively choral character of Part I. is aban- | 


doned. We have here, doubtless, some of | 
the airs with which the composer sought to buoy | 
his work when it was sinking; for in the last | 
advertisement of it in 1738 we read: ‘‘The 
oratorio will be shortened and interspersed | 
with songs.” However this may be the public | 
of 1868 relished the additions quite as much as | 
their ancestors, in part, perhaps, because it 
brought out most of their favorites once more 
for a kind of final ovation. And another Lon- 
don artist’s fame, Madame Rudersdorff, gained 
by her rendering some of these airs. 

” At last Sims Reeves comes forward and de- 
claims splendidly the recitative, “‘ And Miriam 
the prophetess,” and her song was nobly sung 
by Titiens; then the final chorus, immediately 
followed by the National Anthem, at which the 
vast throng stood up; and the Festival of 1868 
was over. | 

Since writing the first portion of this paper I | 
have obtained further information concerning | 
the number in the choir, which was increased 
on the first day to 4000. The majority of the | 
singers were from Yorkshire. The nucleus is 
the “London Handel Festival Choir,” which | 
now numbers 2200 members. Representatives | 
of 500 newspapers—French, Italian, German, 
and Canadian—were admitted. The num-| 
bers who were admitted by tickets were in all | 
88,465. The greatest number ever known be- 
fore was that of the Festival of 1859, when the 
admissions were 81,319. 

Mr. Bowley, the general Manager of the Crys- 
tal Palace, has already issued a circular note 
congratulating all participants on the success 
of the Festival, and prophesying a more com- 
manding performance and successin 1871. Yet 
[strongly suspect that in that of this year Han- 
del’s fame has reached its climacteric flower. 
Few are the spirits sent into this world with com- 
mission to teach and delight all time. We of 
this generation may theoretically declare that 
Milton, Scott, Byron, Schiller, or some other 
representatives of past readers, are greater than 
our own men; but when the quiet hour comes 
we choose Browning, or Tennyson, or Thack- 
eray, or Hawthorne for our companion. Was 
Plato greater than Emerson? Undoubtedly. 
Nevertheless, I read chapters of Emerson where | 








I do sentences of Plato. Each age’ has its own 
particular teachers, who must await the per- 


| spective of time to seem equal in height to pre- 


vious teachers, but already we know they are 
ours. The law holds in music also. We laugh 
at “the music of the future,” until some fine 
day it has become indispensable to us. If the 
secret feeling in the hearts which love music 
were known it would infallibly prefer Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah (as a whole) to the Messiah, 
and Spohr’s Last Judgment to Haydn’s Creation, 
There is a Handel phase for every fine musical 
soul—a period in which the great Anglo-Ger- 
man will seem to him like some great golden- 
piped organ, worthy to utter anthems for the 
City of God; but if musical culture shall pro- 
ceed healthily the horizon will be found stretch- 
ing beyond Handel—even then where a new gen- 
eration, whose Promethean flame was brought 
by Beethoven, has arisen to show that Music is 
in itself a purer art, independent of words, how- 
ever inspired, unimitative, and capable of sub- 
jective effects unimaginable a century ago— 
the subtle language of things that can not be 
uttered, 
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3 HOMAS BROWN, Sir?” 
“Thomas Brown.” 

“Of this city ?” 

**Don’t say. There were one hundred and 
ten competitors. They have shown me the 
list. I asked to see it. Your name stands 
second.” 

These last words were spoken with a little 
hesitation; they might make the disappoint- 
ment his pupil had to bear yet more poignant. 
Mr. Somers felt this, and so, though he stated 
the fact, he hesitated. 

‘«'There is nothing like being broken on the 
wheel—excellent discipline. If one can’t pick 
up his pieces and put them together again, he 
is of the kind it is kindness to kill in short 
order.” 

“*Miss Worth!” said the preceptor, in a tone 
which expressed both surprise and reproof. 

‘*Tt is no satisfaction to be second,” return- 
ed the young lady, and the flush on her cheek 
showed that she was not unconscious of what 
was passing through the mind of Mr. Somers. 

‘*T expected to hear you say that if another 
could do better things than you could, you were 
glad of it. Have I mistaken you, and you 
aims, all along ?” 

“*T would like to see the designs,” she an- 
swered. 

“You can; but not just yet, of course.” 

“T would like to know whether the award 
has been made to Mr. Brown because he is not 
Miss Brown.” 

**T am glad you say this to me, because I 
suppose you would feel obliged to say it to 
somebody. Having said it, you will not be 
likely to go about repeating yourself. It is a 
bitter thing to feel. I did not suppose you 
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would be likely to look upon men as your rivals | 


in art merely because they were men.” 
‘Say no more, Mr, Somers. I am disap- 
pointed, 


will allow me to go, I will go without saying 
another word.” 

** You must not go. 
—right there, where you put the last touches on 
your designs before I took them away from you. 
You are only a child yet. Please to observe 
I don’t say any thing about your being a girl. 
You are not old enough to feel that it would be 
good to be thought young. I want to tell you 
something.” 

The little, slight, elderly gentleman, whose 
Roman nose, bright eyes, and long white hair 
made him observable in whatever assembly, 
drew a chair for himself near the table occu- 
pied by Miss Worth, who was likewise a little 


mortal, but by no means to be observed in | 


whatever assembly, provided there was any 
other person to be looked at. The faces of the 
two were serious enough; his was naturally 
grave, not sad or repining, but thoughtful—the 
countenance of a preoccupied and, not un- 
likely, overworked man; hers honestly be- 
trayed the disappointment she had confessed ; 
her eyes, though not tearful, were troubled ; 
her heart was sick and sore. 

‘*T have tried, I suppose, as many as a dozen 
times for commissions in the way you did,” 
said Mr. Somers; ‘‘but I live to say I am 


heartily glad that I never succeeded in getting | 


one of them. The best work I have ever done 
has been on top of disappointment. Don’t 
think that you have lost time. Your designs 
will serve you a good turn yet. You and I 
know that they are excellent. We are satis- 
fied. Will you take up Homer again now ?” 

** As soon as I had finished the designs, Sir, 
I took up the book again. It is fortunate for 
me that I did not rest on my oars until I found 
how the tide would turn.” 

‘*Tides must be considered; but isn’t it 
worth while to trust some to engineering ?” said 
the old gentleman, with a smile. 

“There is one thing that I don’t like,” re- 
plied the young lady; “you would direct my 
attention back to the book of illustrations, if I 
had not already returned to that work. Is it 
because you think I will succeed better in that 
branch of business than in another more im- 
portant ?” 

“T want to see the designs completed.” 

*“T do not despise the occupation myself; 
but—you think, perhaps, such unpretending 
little things better fitted for—for a woman. 
Understand, I despise myself for expressing 
the suspicion; but this is my hour of weak- 
ness.” 

‘*T wish to heaven that the words man and 
woman could be blotted out of human conscious- 
ness and memory!” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman, springing up and walking round the 
room. 


I dare say I appear very ugly, and | 
disagreeable, and small, in your eyes; if you | 


You must sit down there 


| ‘*But you have not answered my que 
Am I never to do any great thing becau 
| &@ woman ?” 

** You're to do what you can.” 

‘*But can I do any thing great? 
can not, is it because I’m a woman ?” 

‘Let me ask you one question. 
ever hear of Rosa Bonheur ?” 

Such a smile now overspread Miss Worth, 
face as went straight through the heart of Mr 
Somers. He blessed himself that he had 
thought of that good name in this bad hour. 

“Ido not think I can do things quite as 
| great as Homer—there is a great deal of know. 
edge required to get into his ‘simplicity and 
truth’—but I feel as if I were in edgeways. if 
not wholly. I must make that piece of work 
| as perfect as possible, must I not, before I tak, 
| up any thing else? Yes; I shall do that—] 
heard a voice from heaven saying—” 

It is impossible to report the changes through 
| which Miss Worth’s voice had passed in these 
| last sentences. What the voice from heayep 

had said to her she did not declare. 

“Now I find you again; you have come 
back! Good-morning!” said the old gentle- 
|man, quite gayly, as if they had just met, 
and, leaning forward, he kissed her forehead. 
| ‘Among other things, I have to say good-by 
| to you to-day. I am going out of town for the 
| first time in ten years. I shall expect you to 
show me some capital things when I come 
home.” 


Stion 
se Pp 


And if | 


Did you 


** You shall see them, Sir.” 


| 
! 
| 
| ‘*But what—what are you going to do? 


Where are you going? I wish I could say to 
you, go with us; but we are going to my wife's 
relations. Can't you go into the country? You 
would get a world of good.” 

The suggestion was made with hesitation. 
| Usually Mr. Somers was prompt and decided 
| enough—not a feature of his face, not a line of 
| his figure, betokened vacillation. He thought 
as he looked; his conduct you could have fore- 
told. It was his sympathy which made him 
doubtful this morning; his own path was clear 
enough; he could pay the board he had en- 
| gaged for his wife and himself in the mountain 
| village far away; but what would become of 

his favorite pupil during his absence? It was 
| chiefly to satisfy himself on this point that he 
| had come that sultry morning to the now al- 
most deserted drawing-room in search of, yet 
| dreading to find, the young lady. 
“I will stay where I am,” she answered. 
“The only persons I care to see are a thousand 
| miles off. I mean my father and mother. I 
can neither go to them nor can they come to 
me. I don’t know that it wouldn’t be better 
|for people in such a strait as we are to be 
| disembodied. If—if I had got the prize I 
| should have gone West. As for Nature, I think 
I have too much of that already. When you 
|come back you will see that it was the best 
| thing—for me—to stay just where I am.” 
| **But when I’m gone you will go over that 
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prize business till your brain is tied up in a| 


” 
hard knot. 


“When did you discover that I was a whiner, 


sir? If you were a prize-fighter you would 
expect that I must have time to get up again | 
after I was knocked down, unless I was killed 
at the first blow.” 

Mr. Somers laughed, and said he was ready 
to insure Miss Worth’s life for fifty years at a low 
rate of interest. 

But it was a great pity that her beloved and 
revered friend should go out of town just then. 
She was not in a state of mind which solitude | 
would improve. The suspense in which she 
had been kept was over—the committee had | 
awarded the prize, and to a man, as she had | 
assured Mr. Somers would be done from the 
outset. ‘This Thomas Brown was the successful 
person ; his designs were to embellish the plate 
to be presented by the corporation to the Gen- 
eral who was so fortunate as to have had his 
birth within their city limits. But though the 
anxiety of doubt was removed, the certainty 
was not pacifying, strengthening, or cheering ; 
it merely prepared the way for the fever which 
a sudden cold, apparently, induced. 

Think of a poor young woman sick in a city | 
attic—a doctor calling on her twice a day who 
charged people living on the third floor fifteen 
dollars a visit! It is—do you say ?—a strong- | 
minded woman who is not sent by such a state | 
of things to the verge of despair. 

The doctor, however, was kindly human—I 
had almost said humanly kind, but cynics might 
smile thereat. When his patient began to rally | 
he could say nothing better than Mr. Somers | 
had said before him. 

“You must go into the country, What you 
need is fresh air, and sweet bread and milk. | 
Good pure milk. Here you don't know what 
you eat, drink, or breathe.” 

“Very good,” thought Miss Worth. ‘‘Where | 
shall I go? And how shall I get there ?” 

These questions irritated her because she | 
could not answer them, You see she was not | 
a perfect woman, however nobly planned. The | 
invariable opposition of her circumstances she | 
began to consider a personal affront, and she | 
must do her own fighting. Consider whether | 
David went to battle singing in that sweet | 
home-voice of his, ‘‘ Behold how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in| 
unity.” The frozen regions are not remarkable 
for verdure—neither is Sahara. 

The next time the doctor proposed green 
fields, bread and milk, she answered : 

“T can not go yet,” signifying that she wished 
the subject dropped. 

“You must go,” was the rejoinder. 
you may state the can not.” 

“If you send off your debtors that way, 
where is your surety that you will ever see 
them again ?” 

“T will attend to that. Let me see some | 
of your work. You know Mr. Somers ?” 

‘* He is the best friend I have, Sir.” 


| 





“Now | 








‘I was sure I had heard him speak of you. 
He praised you. Will you be so kind as to let 
me see some of your work ?” 

How could she resist that request ? 

Miss Worth brought a handful of drawings 
from her trunk, and having laid them on the 
table, walked away. Oh, she looked like any 
thing but a prize-fighter. Her head drooped ; 
she dragged herself about as if the spirit of 
youth had forever departed, and she was now 
about twenty years of age, with the probability 
of half a century of work before her! 

Yet, though she drooped and dragged, one 
little thought which had a speck of brightness 
in it suggested itself to Miss Worth: if the 
doctor was really a friend of Mr. Somers, it was 
not impossible that the great debt incurred by 
this ill-timed fever would somehow be paid at 
an earlier date than five minutes ago seemed 
probable. 

‘*When do you think you will go?” asked 
the doctor, after he had looked at the draw- 
ings. He assumed that she was going. 

And quite surprisingly she answered, on a 
like supposition : 

**T don’t know of but one place I can go to.” 
As she spoke she sat down on the edge of her 
narrow iron bedstead. ‘‘I know some people 
in Pembroke—” 

‘You couldn’t go to a prettier place—go 
there. Go to-day! The country is beauti- 
ful. Before you have been there a week you 
will wonder who that poor little thing was whose 
acquaintance you made in this room. You will 
know to a certainty it wasn’t yourself. Do you 
think you have not strength to start to-day? 
I'll not answer for consequences if you stay, 
but I will if you go. I want to give you an or- 
der first, though. Finish up half a dozen of 
these designs for me, and I'll pay you a round 
sum for them. Will you? Somers told me 
about them. I didn’t tell him that I would 


| have a set in advance of the public, but I made 


up my mind that I would. I have a collection 
of original sketches worth its weight in gold— 
and—TI don’t believe there’s another artist in 
the country who could represent Ajax as you 
have.” 

Miss Worth was not likely to be ruined by a 
little praise ; she leaned her heavy head on her 
weak hand and said, tearfully, ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” It 
was an affirmative that comprehended every 
thing. She would go to Pembroke; he should 
have the designs; perhaps there wasn’t another 
artist who could do that Ajax! 

Thus it happened that our young friend went 
up to Pembroke. She started by daylight the 
next day after this visit of the doctor, and 
was to arrive by daylight, for the town of Pem- 
broke was distant from the city two days and 
one night. 

Before she stepped from her chamber of sick- 
ness and sorrow she stood before her looking- 
glass, and critically observing her cadaverous 
countenance, which had indeed little beauty 
ever, except to the eyes of those who knew the 
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manner of spirit she was of, said: ‘‘ None of | 
your long faces for me;” and put her jaws | 
through a series of exercises, because she felt | 
that they were getting to be inflexible. 

While this was going on she saw—Arthur 
Niles! 

It was no imagination. She did see him. 
Arthur was not in the room when Louise turned 
toward the door, but that did not affect the | 
fact of his appearing; if he was seen by Louise 
he was seen—that is all that can be said about | 
it. 

** Now we'll have a talk or two, old fellow,” 
said Louise, speaking quite cheerily. “I'll | 
see you in Pembroke to-morrow night ;” but at 
that the vision, or apparition, or whatever it | 
was, lifted its hand, averted its face, and act- 
ually appeared to waive her off! 

She was bent on Pembroke, however; and 
with her satchel in her hand went down the | 
stairs, though very slowly, humming a tune 
which she had heard a church choir practicing 
the night before. 

Ah, that journey of the poor young woman in 
the lovely, late spring-time, through the pleasant 
valleys, along water-courses, by the woods, and 
through the forests ! 

She saw the hills robed in their purple, the 
distant valleys in their modest gray, the clouds | 
rolled up superbly from the far horizons; and | 
her heart melted when she saw the living green 
of the meadows, and the mossy stems of the 
ancient trees, the way-side pools, and the ferns | 
without number. 





Do all people who pack their | 
trunks in May and June for the ends of the 
earth enjoy as much as this poor, trembling, 
brave young spirit did on her first long jour- 


ney? Then this ts a happy world, and incon- 
ceivable is Nature’s joy. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day of 
her travel the train stopped at Pembroke, and 
left there a passenger. Louise Worth stood in | 
the street of that pretty town and asked of the 
first person she met the way to the Niles Fac- 
tory. 

It would be the easiest way, perhaps, of dis- 
covering something about this Niles family which 
she had come to visit. Since she set out on 
her journey various misgivings had troubled 
Miss Worth. What did it mean, that vision | 
of Arthur? Was he dead? Had his spirit 
striven to protect her from danger or from dis- 
appointment by warning her not to attempt the 
trip? Perhaps by this time there was no such 
thing as the Niles Factory! She had acted in 
this matter like a person bereft of reason. To 
be sure, when the family moved to Pembroke 
her child-heart was broken; in losing Arthur | 
she lost more than a friend and playmate—she 
lost an inspiring co-worker. She would have 
gone West with her family but for these old 
neighbors who remained behind—but for them 
and for Art, And when they in their turn also 
went, and she retired to her attic and found 
that art alone would serve her in this world, 
and only for an equal service, the conviction 
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was also hers that she had now lost every thing 
that she could lose. i 
But though she was in Pembroke on no »; 


| cent invitation, Miss Worth remembered hoy 


often in years gone by she had been told thy 
she would always be welcome here; and th»: 


|she was capable of trust she had certajy 


shown, since she was willing to present herse|: 
after so long a separation in her present dila) 
dated state. 

In answer to her inquiry the man whom ¢} 
had addressed told her: 

** You'll be likely to find the old gentleman j; 
his house, if it’s him you're after. The work 
is shut up at sundown. They're a mile out; 
Pembroke.” 

**Can you show me where he lives, and ho 
I'll get there ?” 

**T'll show you how to show yourself, ma'am 
It’s the house down by them popples, 1; 
big white house with red chimbleys, on th 
corner. Straight ahead. You can’t miss jt 
May I carry your bag for you, Miss ?’ 

‘*Thank you, no—it’s such a little way.” 

Miss Worth went on; but the next moment. 
with gentle force, the satchel was taken out oj 
her hand, and she saw the man of whom s! 
had asked information in possession of hy 
property. 

**T'll just carry it,” said he, with a nod, “ij 
you'll do me the favor of letting me. 
you're tired, some.” 

Poor Louise! she thanked the old hanger 
round, with tears in her eyes. 

Probably on no day of the week, at no hour 
of the day, could Miss Worth have sought ad 
mission in that house on the corner more op- 
portunely. 

Old Mrs. Niles opened the door and said, 
‘* Why!” ina surprised little way, when she saw 
a young woman standing there with a travel- 
ing-bag in her hand. 

* You don’t know me. I might have known 
you wouldn’t! It’s because I have been dead 
and have just come to life again, isn’t it? You 
haven't forgotten Louise !” 

**Pa!” exclaimed the old lady, ‘if here 
isn’t Louise Worth!” 

** Well, well!” said Mr. Niles, and out he 
came into the hall and kissed Louise before h¢ 
had looked at her; whereupon she cried out- 
right, and said, ‘* How glad I am I came!” 

They said they were glad too; and when she 
went into the parlor and beheld the bright fire 
on the hearth—for the spring evenings were still 
chilly up there—she dropped into the first chair 
she saw, and said, ‘‘ If you could see the place 
where I came from you wouldn’t wonder that | 
feel as if I had slipped into Paradise.” 

** Well, well,” said Mr. Niles again. 
you're pretty hungry, I reckon.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said his wife; ‘a cup of tea will 
set her up. You're right sick, Louise.” 

‘*No, I’m well. I believe I’ve had a fever, 
but don’t say any thing about it. I came her 


I guess 


* And 


| to forget—and because I remembered.” 








—— 
« Arthur's rightly served for being away from | 

home,” said Mr, Niles; and then Louise asked | 

che question she had not dared to ask before. 

«Where is he ?” 

“Goodness knows, 

If Miss Worth’s observation could have pen- | 
etrated the house before she entered it—could | 
she have possessed herself of the train of | 
thought with which Mr. Niles was occupied— | 
she would hardly have called it Paradise, this 
home. It was quiet, well-ordered, but there 
was a vexation there. 

She had come at a favorable time on one | 
account: the father had occasion, and now op- 
portunity, to discuss that derelict young man’s | 
abilities and achievements with one who could | 
appreciate the former and was ignorant of the 
latter. 

Five years ago Arthur and Louise had been | 
fellow-pupils in the School of Design. They | 
had separated for the first time when Niles the 
father determined to go to Pembroke and buy 
the factory which Lathrop the jeweler had of- 
fered for sale. In spite of the entreaties of 
Louise, Arthur had decided then to abandon | 
his art studies ; and when he did so it was not | 
easy for him to convince his friend that the de- 
termination cost him any thing. The School 
of Design tests with wise severity the purpose 
of its pupils, and Arthur Niles had early dis- 
covered the irksomeness of discipline. 

When Louise said to him, ‘‘Is it really true | 


” 
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“But good when he is on, pa, you must al- 
low that,” said the mother. 

**Good enough. But who is satisfied with 
that? It’s Arthur; and we ought to have a 
right to look for more by this time.” 

But then, as if he had spoken with perhaps 
too great severity, the father added : 

‘*He is under contract to furnish me with 
designs—that is the meaning of our partner- 
ship; but I can tell you, Louise Worth, he does 
try my patience. I pay him his price too. I 


| wouldn’t care if it didn’t seem nonsense that he 


should keep me waiting three months for a pat- 
tern he could furnish as well in a day. Here 
he has gone off, I don’t know where, just at the 
time when orders are coming in thick as May 
blossoms, and it’s important things should be 
worked off as fast as possible. I can’t make 
him see it. I don’t know’s there’s any use of 
saying any thing more to him. If he couldn't 
do what he’s agreed to, that would be one 


thing, I was going to say, in his favor.” 


“Please show me something he has done,” 
said Louise, so quietly that the irascible Jacob 
began to suspect that he had allowed himself to 
go a little too far. 

‘* Did you ever see his designs for that plate ?” 
he asked, brightening up remarkably. 

‘* What plate may that be ?” 

Mr. Niles had spoken as though no more than 
this allusion was necessary. His words, and 
his manner no less, supposed a general knowl- 


that you are going to give up every thing and | edge of his son’s achievement. 


quit ?” Arthur was very indignant, as much so 
as if he had been accused of dishonorable de- 
sertion. 


“If I leave,” he answered, in an unneces- | 


sarily loud voice—‘‘ if I leave, that isn’t giving 
up, is it ?” 

And this to his friend, to the girl who, he 
knew, had taken up Art for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, for sickness or health, till 
death should them part! 

He had fairly brow-beaten Louise. 

Perhaps, though, she afterward considered— 
perhaps it was best that he should go with his 
parents, though, when a like decision had been 
required of her, she had chosen otherwise. He 
was an only son; Jacob Niles was a practical 
man, and from the first he had discountenanced 
Arthur's dabbling with pencils and paints ; if 
Duty called the son to Pembroke, why, to Pem- 
broke let him go. But the parting had proved 
a sad experience to Louise. No friend took 
Arthur's place. And so it was, that rising 
from her sick-bed, and driven into the country, 
there was but one spot on earth she desired to 
visit, and that was Arthur’s home. 

In a very little while after her arrival Louise 
had said every thing she had to say about her- 
self; was ready to question in turn. ‘‘ What 
was Arthur doing?” ‘* Was he working with 
his father?” To these questions she was an- 
swered : 

*‘Arthur’s off and on. 
him by that the world over.” 


You might know 


| ‘Why, that we made for General W 
youknow. That plate came out of my factory.” 

‘“* Possible ?” said Louise, with a strange sense 
of the uncertainty of all things, and a feeble 
effort to grasp at the probable meaning of what 
she had heard. 

““Why, he carried off the prize, Arthur did, 
of course, from I don’t know how many fellows. 
| And J say if a man can do that he can do what 
| he likes, and”—the remainder of the sentence 
appeared in the form of an act. The old man 
brought forth a port-folio containing a series of 
| designs, and Miss Louise beheld the work of 
| her rival! her successful rival! No wonder 
she could hardly believe her eyes. 

“Don't you think, now,” said Jacob, spread- 
ing the sheets out before his guest-—‘‘ don’t you 
think that the man who could do these is with- 
out excuse if he lives on and won't do other 
things as good? Is there any sense in his be- 
ing discouraged ?” 

‘Surely not,” was the very serious answer ; 
and good Mother Niles, looking on, thought 
that Louise looked nearly as troubled as her 
boy’s father looked. 

‘You shall see the plate to-morrow. I keep 
a duplicate service for myself; it’s at the fac- 
tory. I thought I might afford that—my son’s 
work, you know.” 

**T should think so,” said Louise, with emo- 
tion. “If I had a relation in the world, and 
could gratify him with a success, I should think 
myself happy.” 
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“ Why—why—you don’t say that—” old Ja- 
cob began. 

‘* My iather and mother are alive,” answered 
she. ‘ When I give them a success to be proud 
of I shall be, I think, the happiest woman alive.” 

** Just so. Arthur got his commission from 
above a hundred competitors.” 

‘*T was one of them,” said Louise. ‘I hadn’t 
a suspicion, though, that Arthur was the suc- 
cessful man. I thought the name was Thomas 
Brown, or something like that. But I have 
forgotten a great deal since I had that fever.” 

‘*Right about the name, though. It was 
Thomas Brown. I couldn’t get Arthur to own 
that it was assumed. That’shim, too! So you 
tried? Tell Arthur of that! 
me, and I declare it was the worst thing I ever 
had out of his mouth, for you know I would 
have left him at the school if he had given the 


said, if 'd made him stay there he would have 


known enough about his work by this time to | 
But you see it don’t | 


undertake any thing! 
stand to reason that a young man who can do 
work like that shouldn’t know how to go on. 
Don’t you think yourself, now, that he’s as well 
off as if he had staid in the school ?” 
Persuaded though he was of his position, Mr. 


Niles would have liked to hear Louise sustain | 


it; but she said: 


**T don’t know, Sir. He is the best judge. 


He knows how much he knows.” 
“But then you tried for the prize and failed. 


And you'd stuck to the business right along for | 


” 


years. 
‘** Yes,” said Louise, and she was weak enough 
to sigh. 


| just stir up Arthur’s ambition,” said the jewel. 
|er, ‘*Perhaps when he knows what he has 
really done, that he beat you—excuse me for 

alluding to it, but you understand he’s », 

son and I’m his father, and it’s between friends 

—I say maybe he'll set a little more yalye }, 

himself.” , 

‘*T will promise to stay until he comes back 

if he don’t stay too long, if you will give 4 

something to do. I haven’t force enough to se 

myself to work ; and yet I should be working 

‘* Between us,” said Mr. Niles, speaking king. 

ly, ‘‘ a little loafing won't hurt you any. You'll 


have to take more fuel on board before you wijj 


be able to get into good running order again,’ 


He said once to | 


| that very morning. 
least hint that he would like to hold on—he | 





“Don’t you begin to feel as if a bed was | 


the best thing in the world?” asked Mother 
Niles. 
‘“‘Tf you are sure we shall have another day. 
I was thinking just now whether there was any 
thing that could equal the voice of a friend.” 
*“*T think that we might reckon on to-mor- 
row,” said the kind old woman, and she light- 
ed a candle to show Louise to her bed-chamber. 
**You shall see the plate to-morrow,” said 
Jacob. ‘*I am glad you hunted us up. In 
the morning you must show us what you can 
do. Perhaps you can serve me a turn, and if 
you can I promise you sha’n’t be the loser.” 
These words had furnished matter for re- 
flection to the guest as well as to her host over- 
night, as was evident when Louise, sitting at 
the break fast-table, drew for Mr. Niles, off-hand, 
two designs which exactly met his urgent need. 
For this reason they walked later in the 
morning through the factory yard, and went in 
to look at the plate and other wares, and Louise 
considered the proposition which Mr. Niles had 
gone so far as to make—that she should remain 
in his house a guest at least until Arthur came 
back, and that she should ascertain when he re- 
turned, if possible, what his difficulty really 
was. 
“Tl give you any thing you ask if you'll 


It happened that while Louise was examin. 
ing one and another of the pieces of that nota- 
ble plate Arthur Niles came in. Actually— 

How many things were then to be said! Hoy 
many things were said! They had parted un- 
der such circumstances—they met under such 
circumstances! There was Louise, cadaver- 
ous, weak, half disheartened, and poor; Arthur 
blooming, hale, strong — satisfied and happy 
how can Ladd? He was otherwise. He looked 
otherwise—especially otherwise in the moment 
when he recognized Louise and saw her an in- 
spector of plate! 

When, after an hour, every thing in the fac- 
tory had been looked at and talked about, Ar- 
thur invited Louise to ride about the grounds 
adjacent to the factory, and they went out to- 
gether, Mr. Niles was seized with a sudden fear 
and ran after them. He thought he was now 
about to lose both his helpers. 

** Remember,” he said, overtaking them un- 
der the maple-trees of the grove back of the 
factory —‘‘ remember what we talked about last 
night, Miss Worth; you’re booked for me, though 


| he has come back.” 


| 


| grove. 





“T can’t forget that, Sir ; it is too good to for- 
get,” she answered. 
“Does father want you to stay with him?’ 


|} asked Arthur, as they walked on through the 


“* He is the greatest one for picking up 
help.” 

** He has been talking about it.” 

Striding along a few paces further, Arthur 
exclaimed : 

‘*Stay, then, for Heaven’s sake!” 

‘*T needn’t decide how long to-day,” answered 
she. ‘* What a prospect!” 

Arthur looked up quickly, as if doubtful of 
her meaning; then he smiled. 

‘*It is fine,” he said. ‘* Father will build up 
here some time, I hope. You see he has done 
a great deal to the grounds. I have him almost 
up to the point. Did you ever see any thing 
finer? And this in poor old Pembroke! Look 
at those pines yonder; and then the valley in 
its bright green! That creek, if you follow it 
far enough into the woods, you can take trout 
out by the handful.” 

And so he talked. But after Louise had 
exhausted her expressions of admiration, and 
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they had walked up and down, and over the | 
jeld bordered with cedars, Arthur said: 

Lonise, I want you to be honest. 
do you think of me? ?” 

Miss Louise for answer looked down, and 
blushed. 

«Will you please to speak ?” said he. 

“JT am not thinking so much about you as [| 
am about myself,” she answered. ‘“ What do | 
vou suppose brought me to Pembroke? I 
thought I came for change of air.” 

“No. You came to discover me. 
don’t you think I have done a dev'lish fine 
thing ?” 

“A pretty clever work, all things consid- 
ered.” And now for the first time since they 
walked out of the factory the girl looked at 
Arthur. ‘*How did it happen?” she said, 


What 


feeling that it would be no mercy to avoid the | 


( uestion, 

“J was so anxious that father should have | 
the order. It was live or die with him just at 
that time. We were on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. If my designs were accepted, of course | 
I could get the execution of them for him. It | 
has been the making of him. When I teesiteed | 
that you were among the competitors—they told 
me of that to make me see that I had really | 


done something meritorious—I thought I would 
write to you and make a clean breast of it— | 


tell you I had used your designs, worked up 
those little drawings you gave me. But by 
I couldn’t make my mind up to it.’ 

said Louise. 


George! 

‘«Well—no matter,” 
care,” 

“Well!” exclaimed Arthur, in a very differ- | 
ent tone, ‘*I can tell you I wasn’t glad to see 
you here this morning. I think it is a con- | 
founded matter.” 


“The only thing is you have gone on mag- | 


nifying things till they look monstrous to you, 
and that is all.” 


“Didn’t you recognize your work the min- | 


ute you saw mine ?” 

Louise did not answer that question. There 
was no need that she should. She had recog- 
nized it at once. 

“You have imagination enough of your own, 
Arthur, at least,” she said. ‘* Perhaps you 
borrowed my idea; but you had to do an im- 
mense deal to make any thing out of it.” 

“You know what an idea is worth to an art- 
ist, though, as well as I do,” returned Arthur. | 
His head sunk lower on his breast. ‘You | 
know what would happen if you took out the | 
foundations of a building. "There'd be some 
settling.” 

“If you will keep on saying that you owe 


me any thing I must keep on saying that you | 
But don’t talk this way to your | 


are welcome, 
father, Arthur.” 

These words startled the young man. It | 
suggested a thought which he had not enter- 
tained before. 


“Tf you could get him to think that I was | 
any thing short of a perfect workman I would | 


|in! 


And | 


**T don’t 


thank you,” he said. ‘See what a snarl I am 

I know very well what he has been saying 
| to you, I ought to take him down from his 
| high horse, I suppose, but it’s an ugly piece of 
business. He is an honest man, and would see 

clearly enough that I hadn't been honest.” 

| “Let your father alone,” said Louise. ‘‘ What 

right have you to—to—” 

“To make him despise me ?” 

**Do you not know that you are not going to 
| stop short where you are? He expects some- 
| thing of you—more than he did before. Don't 
| you know what a glorious thing it is to have 
| a friend expecting something of you ?” 
| ‘*I know he expects a great deal more than 

he did before I had that infernal success. But 
—but what can I do? I haven’t knowledge 
| enough, actually, to go on. But he won't be 
convinced of it. I don’t know how I got up 
| those designs. It seems to me as though the 
| devil himself must have stood at my elbow and 
| helped me.” 

Louise did not laugh. 
too real to make a jest of. Besides, all at once 
| She was conscious of heart-ache. Must she 
join her old friend in despising him? Before 
| she could answer he exclaimed, as if suddenly 
‘inspired : 

‘* Father wants you to stay! You heard 
what he said. You can have the whole busi- 
ness at your fingers’ ends within a week. Stay 
| here and take my place, Miss Louise. Let me 
‘off. I’m tied. Yes,” he added, more slowly, 
“T ran away from the School of Design—to 
| speak the plain truth about it; but such a bond- 

age as I’ve found my freedom to be!” 

| “Stay yourself, and I will teach you all I 
| know,” said Louise, with generous eagerness. 
‘**T can promise you that.” 

“*Stay, and be caught twice in the same 
trap! Not if I know myself. No—no—Lou- 
ise, you must finish what you have begun. 
Stay here, and satisfy father. Take my sala- 
| Ty, earn your living easy, and I'll serve my 

turn outside. Father deserves to be rewarded 
| for having been kept so cramped.” 

These arguments, in the end, prevailed. 
Louise did not see how they could be resisted. 
| But it is true that, glad as he was to secure her 
| Serv ice, when he saw that he must lose that of 
| his son, Mr. Niles would have haggled a little 
| about the salary he should pay her; for he had 
certain old-fashioned notions difficult to eradi- 
| cate, and it was hard for him to see that Lou- 
| ise, skilled and ready though she was, ought in 
justice to command ‘the payment he had given, 
| without a word, to Arthur. 
| « Very well, then, father ; 
it, you will have neither of us. 


Arthur's trouble was 


take my word for 
I see where 
my difficulty lies, and I shall have to get more 
instruction on certain points before I can go on 


in your service, or any body’s. It isn’t likely 

| that she will stay here, with all her knowledge 
}and skill, and work for less than such an igno- 
ramus as I had. You should give her more, 
not less.” 
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Louise was told that if she would remain in | But it seemed impossible to make Louise 
Pembroke she should have Arthur's salary, and | that she could enter into other and more inti- 


Se¢ 


if she would live in the house with the old peo- | | mate relations with the house of Pembroke tha 


ple they would thank her for staying. 
somehow they all felt that they wer 
ors when she 
terms. 

If the step which Arthur took next was worth 
taking, judge. 
ease. Pembroke treated him gently. 
throw himself boldly on his own resources, take 
the cup and the loaf, and fare as Louise had 
fared, labor as she had labored, with humility, 
reverence, constancy—it was an experiment; 
but what man so furnished for labor, so driven 
to labor, so sustained in jabor, ever failed ? 

He persisted in following the path he had en- 
tered in the hour when opportunity for redeem- 
ing his honor offered. He unlearned his old, 
boastful, ignorant self. He took his place in 
the ranks ; bareheaded he walked under scorch- 
ing suns, barefooted over flinty roads. And 
verily it seemed that he did it not so much for 
art as for manhood ; but in securing manhood 
he was blest for art. 

Miss labored so faithfully for Mr. 
Niles—Mr. Somers consenting to all this—that 
when Arthur came back to Pembroke, his hand 
trained for labor, his brain teeming with ideas, 
Jacob even questioned how he could let her go. 

Arthur questioned with still deeper earnest- 
ness ; his heart was concerned as to the answer. 


e her debt- | 
consented to remain on these | 


Louise 


He had become accustomed to | 


To} 


And | already existed. 


| “This is not thy rest; let me go, for th 
day breaketh,” she said to her soul; “Jet 
fulfill the expectation of those who have trys; 

inme.” Buta sigh lurked under this resolutio, 1 
this hope; she could see that, had Arthur ap. 
peared before her as a suitor in those wretche) 
| city lodgings before she went to Pembroke, sho 
could not have decided as she did now: +} 

|past and the future conspiring would hay 
drawn from her quite another answer. 

She returned to town and to work, but not: 
enlighten Mr. Somers in regard to the secre; 
of her failure in competing for the prize; ; 
could she ever, in the secrecy of her own refle; 
tions, recall it with any other feeling than hy 
miliation. She had put victory within rea 
of her rival—a man; 
thur. 

And then it was to save his father from ruin 
and he had greatly magnified his indebtedness 
Louise drew a veil around that fact, and lef; 

Therefore, I suppose, we should none of | 
feel surprised that, later on in life, she was liy- 
ing up in pleasant old Pembroke—the wife of 
Arthur Niles. Yet perhaps you could not hay 
forgiven—forgiven is not the word ; what shal 
we say? Letus say nothing. When the goo 


but—the man was A 





heart speaks “‘ let all the earth keep silence.” 





A BUREAU MAJOR’S BUSINESS 


By J. W. 
AS Colonel Niles, my predecessor in the Bu- 
reau Sub- District of Greenville, South Car- 
olina, sat in his office one summer morning of 
1866 an old colored woman entered, and, with 
a pleading voice and smile which should have 
persuaded eggs from an anvil, inquired, “Is 
you got a bureau, Mas’r ?” 


‘*What do you mean?” 
**No, I don’t keep bureaus, aunty.” 


onel. 
!” persisted the visitor. 


responded the Col- 


“Oh, yis you doos! 
** An’ [ wants one mighty bad, I doos, Mas’r.” 


AND PLEASURES. 


DE FOREST. 


one. An’ ef you would please give me one, 
Mas’r, I'd be so glad, cos I wants one power- 
ful.” 

** Ah, old lady! Mas’r William Graves has 
been playing a joke on us,” said the Colonel, 
with a solemnity which carried conviction an 
sent the aunty away in her habitual content and 
poverty. 

I do not insinuate that all Bureau business 


| was like this; but I do say that a good deal of 


**Somebody has been fooling you, old lady. | 


You mustn't suppose that I keep sure-enough 
bureaus, with drawers and knobs, to give out. A 
bureau here means an office. You don’t want 
me to give you my office, do you, aunty ?” 

**Oh no!” laughed the old creature, good- 
humored, patient, and determined to win. 
doesn’t want your office; I wants a bureau 
Please, Mas’r, let me have one.” 

After a few minutes of teasing the Colonel's 
temper showed signs of breaking loose, and, as 
a consequence, the applicant began to doubt 
whether she might not be on the wrong track. 

** Mas’r Wil’m Graves sont me yere,” 
plained. ‘‘ He said you had ever so many bu- 
reaus; an’ he said you'd say you didn’t have 
none, cos so many folks is after you for um; 
an’ he tole me to stick to you an’ you'd give me 


she ex- 


it was light and matter of laughter. At the 
commencement of my fifteen months of duty 
I went to my work at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing; but after a while the hour became nine, 
and eventually ten. My hotel faced the Old 
Court-house of Greenville, in which was my 


| office, so that, while smoking my after-break- 


“zi 


| of my constituents, 


fast pipe and reading the Charleston papers 


. | which had arrived the evening previous by rail- 


road, I could keep an eye out for the advent 
The appearance of one or 


| more freedmen, sitting on the stone steps or 


leaning against the brick columns of the Old 


| Court - house, and looking up and down the 


street with an air of patient, blank expectation, 
was the signal for me to lay down my Courier, 
pick up such official documents as I might have 
received by mail, and repair to my various 


| though not often ponderous duties. 





[ sometimes doubted whether a sham Bureau 
ficer, acting simply under instructions of ** how 
not to do it,” would not have answered as good 
, purpose as & real one. The Mr. William 
Graves above mentioned seemed to prove, by 
one of his experimental jokes, that such a scare- 


row might serve very acceptably on ordinary | 


ecasions. A lawyer, having an office next to 
mine, and having often enlightened me in such 
mysteries of civil statutes as I needed to know, 
snd being, moreover, subject to many intrusions 
from very blundering clients, he was tempted 
it times to let his jocose temper wander into 
the solemn sphere of my duties. During one 
of my brief absences a Pickens farmer and a 
negro, both a little ** corned” and in high good- 


rumor, entered his office and asked, ‘‘ Which | 


is the Bureau man ?” 

“There he is,” replied Graves, pointing to 
me of his own clients, a gentleman from Lau- 
rens District named Jackson, who happened to 
have on at the time a blue blouse, the spoils 
perhaps of his Confederate service. 


he never does any business without a drink. 
You had better step round to the corner store 
and buy a bottle of the best North Carolina 


whisky; it is the only way to get any thing out | 


of him.” 
This was a most slanderous insinuation as far 
as ittouched me; but nothing could seem more 


rational to the visitors, especially in their pres- | 


ent grogginess; they were accustomed to men 
who could not do ‘‘a lick of work” without al- 
coholie assistance. Out they went and pres- 
ently returned with a bottle, not, indeed, of 
North Carolina old rye, but of the stinging corn 
whisky of their native Pickens, good to take 
your hair off as clean as a scalping-knife, and 
probably drawn from some surreptitious keg 


which they had brought to market in defiance | 


of the revenue laws. Meantime Jackson, who 
was all abroad and did not even know that 
Greenville boasted a Bureau officer, had been 
informed as to the nature of the emergency and 
instructed in the part which he was to play. 
Accordingly the offering was accepted gracious- 
ly; glasses were produced and all hands took a 
drink, Then followed some conversation on 


the ‘‘craps” of Pickens, after which all hands | 


took another drink. The bottle being now fin- 
ished, and the extempore Bureau officer warmed 
up to his work, he announced that he was ready 
for business, 

“Now, to avoid confusion, Major,” said 
Graves, “I suggest that you hear one at a time.” 

“Very good,” answered the make-believe 
Major. ‘One at a time.” 

‘And as the white man owns the land he 
had better speak first,” continued the self-con- 
stituted secretary. ‘* You, Sir, stand up and 
state your case,” 

The farmer got on his legs with some difficul- 
ty and told his story; but, being a good-hu- 


mored, generous man in his cups, he made out | 


very little cause of difference; ‘‘ mought be five 


“But 1) 
must tell you,” he added, in a whisper, “ that | 


| his usefulness. 
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dollars betwixt us, Sir, and mought be less. 
I ha’n't nothing. Major, to say aginst Jim, in 
general. He's jist as good a boy as I want to 
see. But when he says he’s entitled to half 
the fodder instead of one-third he’s bearing 
down on me a little too hard.” 

Then came a speech from the negro, which, 
as I was assured, was so exceedingly funny as 
to be unreportable. 

‘*Now, Major,” said Graves, “it seems to 
me that both these men are so nearly right 
that they couldn’t be more so without splitting 
the difference, My opinion is that you had 
better order them to split the difference.” 

**Very good,” decided the sham dignitary. 
**Split the difference.” 

Human wisdom could no farther go, and 
both the complainants were perfectly satisfied. 

** Now you see that I put you up to the right 
way of doing the thing,” whispered Graves, as 
they left the office. ‘If ever you get into any 
future trouble bring your whisky straight to 
me, and I'll put you through.” 

Had I been there I could not have rendered 
a wiser judgment, and should not have left the 
Pickensites so convinced of the convivial and 
amiable nature of Bureau officers. 

Most of the difficuities between whites and 


| blacks resulted from the inevitable awkwardness 


of tyros in the mystery of free labor. Many of 
the planters seemed to be unable to understand 
that work could be other than a form of slavery, 
or that it could be accomplished without some 


| prodigious binding and obligating of the hire- 


ling to the employer. Contracts which were 


| brought to me for approval contained all sorts 


of ludicrous provisions, Negroes must be re- 
spectful and polite; if they were not respectful 
and polite they must pay a fine for each offense ; 
they must admit no one on their premises unless 
by consent of the land-owner; they must have 
a quiet household, and not keep too many dogs ; 


| they must not go off the plantation without 


leave. The idea seemed to be that if the la- 
borer were not bound body and soul he would 
be of no use. With regard to many freedmen 


| I was obliged to admit that this assumption was 


only too correct, and to sympathize with the de- 
sire to limit their noxious liberty, at the same 
time that I knew such limitation to be impossi- 
ble. When a darkey frolics all night, and thus 
renders himself worthless for the next day's 
work; when he takes into his cabin a host of 


| lazy relatives who eat him up, or of thievish 


ones who steal the neighboring pigs av4 chick- 
ens; when he gets high notions of freedom into 
his head, and feels himself bound to answer 


| his employer's directions with an indifferent 
| whistle, what can the latter do? My advice 


was to pay weekly wages, if possible, and dis- 
charge every man as fast as he got through with 
But this policy was above the 
general reach of Southern capital and beyond 
the usual circle of Southern ideas. 

One prevalent fallacy was the supposition 
that the farmer could, of his own authority, im- 
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pose fines; in other words, that he could with- 
hold all or a part of the laborer’s pay if he left 
the farm before the expiration of his contract. 
The statement, ‘‘ You can not take your man’s 
wages for July because he has refused to work 
for you during August,” was quite ineompre- 
hensible from the old-fashioned, patriarchal 
point of view. 

** But what am I to do with this fellow, who 
has left me right in the hoeing season?” de- 
mands a wrathful planter. 

‘*You have no remedy except to sue him for 
damages resulting from a failure of contract.” 

**Sue him! He ha’n’t got nothing to collect 
on.” 

**Then don’t sue him.” 

Exit planter, in helpless astonishment over 
the mystery of the new system, and half inclined 
to believe that I have been making game of him. 
1 could, of course, have sent for the delinquent, 
and ordered him to return to his work; but had 
I once begun to attend personally to such cases 
I should have had business enough to kill off 
a regiment of Bureau officers; and, moreover, 
I never forgot that my main duty should con- 
sist in educating the entire population around 
me to settle their difficulties by the civil law; 
in other words, I considered myself an instru- 
ment of reconstruction. 

The majority of the complaints brought be- 
fore me came from negroes. As would natu- 
rally happen to an ignorant race, they were 
liable to many impositions, and they saw their 
grievances with big eyes. There was magni- 
tude, too, in their manner of statement; it was 
something like an indictment of the voluminous 
olden time—the rigmarole which charged a pig- 
thief with stealing ten boars, ten sows, ten 
shoats, etc. With pomp of manner and of 
words, with a rotundity of voice and superfluity 
of detail which would have delighted Cicero, a 
negro would so glorify his little trouble as to 
give one the impression that humanity had nev- 
er before suffered the like. Sometimes I was 
able to cut short these turgid narratives with a 
few sharp questions; sometimes I found this 
impossible, and had to let them roll on un- 
checked, like Mississippis. Of course the com- 
plaints were immensely various in nature and 
importance. ‘They might refer to an alleged 
attempt at assassination, or to the discrepancy 
of a bushel of pea-vines in the division of a crop. 
They might be against brother freedmen, as 
well as against former slave-owners and ‘ rebs.” 
More than once have I been umpire in the case 
of a disputed jack-knife or petticoat. Priscilly 
Jones informed me that her “ old man was a- 
routin’ every body out of the house an a-breakin’ 
every thing ;” then Henry Jones bemoaned him- 
self because his wife Priscilly was going to 
strange places along with Tom Lynch; then 
Tom Lynch wanted redress and protection be- 
cause of the disquieting threats of Henry Jones. 
The next minute Chloe Jackson desired justice 
on Viney Robinson, who had slapped her face 
and torn her clothes. Every body, guilty or 





innocent, ran with his or her griefs to the Ro. 
reau officer; and sometimes the Bureau office, 
half distracted, longed to subject them 4) ,, 
some huge punishment. Of the complaints 
against whites the majority were because of ; 

retention of wages, or of alleged unfairness. 
the division of the crops. ; 

If the case brought before me were of Jj1y) 
consequence, I usually persuaded the negro, ; 
possible, to drop it, or to “leave it out” to rey. 
erees. Without a soldier under my comman) 
and for months together having no garrison 
within forty miles, I could not execute judg. 
ment even if I could see to pronounce it ; ay) 
moreover, I had not, speaking with officia| 
strictness, any authority to act in matters of 
property—the provost-court having been abo). 
ished before I entered upon my jurisdiction 
If the complaint were sufficiently serious to de. 
mand attentien, I had one almost inyariah) 
method of procedure: I stated the case jn 
brief note, and addressed it to the magistrate 
of the “‘ beat” or magisterial precinct in whi 
the negro resided. Then, charging him to de- 
liver the letter in person, and explaining to hj 
what were his actual wrongs and his possi)! 
ties of redress, I dismissed him to seek for jus- 
tice precisely where a white man would hay 
sought it. Civil law was in force by order 
the Commanding General of the department 
and the civil authorities were disposed, as | 
soon learned, to treat negroes fairly. Such be- 
ing the case, all that my clients needed in m 
was a counselor. 

“But the Square won’t pay no sawt ’tention 
to me,” a negro would sometimes declare. To 
which I would reply: ‘‘Then come back and 
let me know it. If he neglects his duty we will 
report him, and have him removed.” 

Of the fifty or sixty magistrates in my dis- 
trict I had occasion to indicate but one as being 
unfit for office by reason of political partialities 
and prejudices of race. New York city would 
be fortunate if it could have justice dealt out 
to it as honestly and fairly as it is dealt out 
by the plain homespun farmers who filled the 
squire-archates of Greenville, Pickens, and An- 
derson. 

But the negro often lacked confidence in the 
squire; perhaps, too, he was aware that his 
case would not bear investigation ; and so, in- 
stead of delivering my letter in person, he often 
sent it by a messenger, As the magistrate 
could not act without the presence of the com- 
plainant, nothing was done. A week or fort- 
night later the negro would reappear at my of- 
fice, affirming that “‘ dese yere rebs wouldu' 
do nothin’ for black folks nohow.” 

‘* What did the squire say ?” I would ask. 

“ Didn’ say nothin’, Jes took the ticket an 
read it, an’ put it in his pocket.” 

**Did you see him ?” 

‘*No. I was feared he wouldn’ do nothin’; 
so I sont it roun’ to him.” 

“ Now, then, go to him. If you have a story 
to tell go and tell it to him, and swear to it. 


TO, if 
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[ shall do nothing for you till you have done 
that.” 

And so the process of education went on, 
working its way mainly by dint of general laws, 
without much regard to special cases. As this 
:s the method of universal Providence and of 
the War Department, I felt that I could not be 
far wrong in adopting it. But even this seem- 
ingly simple and easy style of performing duty 
had its perplexities. Magistrates rode from ten 
to thirty miles to ask me how they should dis- 
pose of this, that, and the other complaint 
which had been turned over to them for adju- 
dication. ‘Their chief difficulty was to know 
where the military orders ended and where 
civil law began; and here I was little less puz- 
zed than they, for we were acting under a 
hodge-podge of authorities which no man could 
master. I had files of orders for 1865, and 
1866, and 1867; files from the Commissioner, 
and from the Assistant Commissioner, and 
from the General commanding the Department 
—the whole making a duodecimo volume of 
several hundred closely printed pages. To learn 
these by heart, and to discover the exact point 
where they ceased to cover and annul the State 
code, was a task which would have bothered 
not only a brevet major but a brevet major- 
general. My method of interpretation was to 
limit the military order as much as might be, 
and so give all possible freedom of action to 
the magistrate. 

Occasionally my office was the scene of some- 
thing approaching to the nature of a disturb- 
ance. Once I heard an uproar in the outer 
passage ; and then appeared two farmers lead- 
ing a tall negro by a long rope which secured 
his hands, the three closely followed by a small 
mob of expostulating and threatening negroes 
belonging to the village. The white men were 


tremulous with astonishment and alarm, and at | 


the same time not a little indignant. 

“Putty rough talk for black uns,” 
of them, indicating with a toss of his head 
the menacing freedmen who now filled my 
doorway. ‘*Some of ’em may git a knife into 
‘em if they don’t keep their distance.” 

Meanwhile Edward Cox, a mulatto of con- 
vivial habits, and disposed, like many white 
men of similar tastes, to take a leading part in 
public affairs, was vociferously questioning the 
prisoner: “What you been doing? Have you 
done any thing ?” 

“Took a pair of trowsers,” confessed the 
long, ragged, stupid-looking subject of arrest. 

“Were they yours? Did you steal ’em?” 
persisted Edward. ‘‘Oh, you stole ’em, eh? 
Then I've got nothing to say for you. Come, 
boys, get out o’ the way; clar out now, I tell 
ye; don’t be bothering the Major. When a 
man steals, I've got nothin’ to say for him, no 
matter how black he is.” 

Closing the door on the rabble, I heard the 
statement of the captors. The negro, it seems, 
was a stranger in the district, who had called 
at the house of one of the farmers to beg, and 
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said one | 


| had been furnished with a dinner of cold pieces. 
| Immediately after his refreshment he had dis- 
| appeared in company with a newly-washed pair 
| of homespun trowsers, which had been hung 

out to dry. Enraged by the ‘‘ meanness of the 
| critter,” by ten miles of hard riding to overtake 
| him, and by the noisy interference of the Green- 

ville negroes, the prosecutor was bent upon se- 
| vere punishment. I took captors and captive 
| to a magistrfte’s office, and left them there. 
| In half an hour I went back, and found that, 
}on the intercession of the squire, and on the 
| darkey’s solemn declaration of penitence, the 
farmer had not only forgiven him, but had hired 
| him as a laborer. 

My worst perplexities arose from cases in 
| which I had to deal with respectable white citi- 
|zens. Just imagine the North conquered by the 
| South, Confederate o“icers stationed in every 
| community as agents of the ‘‘ Copperhead Bu- 
| reau,” and all the Bridgets of the land flowing 
| to them with complaints against their masters 
j and mistresses. Would not the “‘ Copperhead 
| Bureau Agent” find himself very often in a 
| quandary? Would he be able always to satisfy 
| both his clients, and his own sense of justice 
| and social propriety ? 
| Mr. John Doe, one of the leading citizens of 
| Greenville, complained to me that he had hired 
}a colored woman named Sarah to work for 
| him, and that she had failed to come, to the 
| detriment of his household affairs. I sent a 

note to Sarah informing her that she must ful- 
| fill her contract. An hour later Mrs. Richard 
| Roe, the wife of another leading citizen, then 
| absent at the North, entered my office in her 
| best robes, and gave me the soundest scolding 
| that I have had since my boyhood. 
| ‘*'This Sarah lives in my yard,” was her 
story. “I only received her out of charity, 
as she is sickly and has a small child. I gave 
| her the rent of a cabin, on condition that she 
should do my washing. Then I found that 
she could not earn her food otherwheres, and I 
allowed her rations weekly—as a charity. This 
| week she has neglected her washing, and is 
| aiming to get,off without doing it. I can hire 
| other people easily enough, but I do not wish 
to be imposed upon. I insist that she shall do 
that washing. She shall not leave, Sir, until 
it is done. To make sure of my point I have 
| locked up her things in my cabin, and I have 
| the key in my pocket. I am not going to be 
| deceived and cheated by negroes.” 
} Then followed a series of sharp scoffs at the 
| interfering disposition of Bureau officers, which 
|my regard for myself forbids me to repeat. 
What could Ido? The imperfect information 
of Mr. John Doe, and the imbecile laziness of 
this colored Sarah, had put me in a ridiculous 
position. Falling back on the fact that I had 
| been assigned to duty for the benefit of negroes 
| rather than of whites, and remembering that 
| Sarah was to get wages at her new place, where- 
as now she was barely earning a subsistence, I 
shut my eyes to justice and refused to withdraw 
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my order. I attempted to silence Mrs. Roe by 
remarking that it was a very small affair; but 
she replied, with tart pertinency, “ It was not 
too small, Sir, for you to meddle with it.” So 
I remained dumb, in all the greatness and 
meanness of despotic power, and persisted in 
having my stupid way. With no small satis- 
faction I learned next day that Mr. John Doe 
had had his share of humiliation. Meeting 
him on her way homeward, Mrs. Roe descend- 
ed from her buggy and gave him a piece of her 
mind, 

“ To think of a Southern gentleman appealing 
to these Yankees!” she sneered. ‘I thought 
that it was a point of honor among us Southern- | 
ers to stand by each other, and not to turn in- 
formers against each other before our conquer- 
ors. It may do for niggers and mean whites, 
Sir; but have Southern gentlemen come to 
this ?” 

** Mrs. Roé! Mrs. Roe!” shouted the wound- 
ed and inflamed Doe, panting to get in a word 
in his defense ; but the torrent of feminine sar- 
casm was too much for him, and he was as glad 
to finish the combat as had been the Bureau 
officer. When Sarah came to his house he 


sent her back to Mrs. Roe; then Mrs. Roe, 
satisfied with so much of victory, sent her back 
to Mr. Doe; then Sarah lived a fortnight with 
the Does, did next to nothing, as usual, and 
was turned away. 

Of course there were numberless little dis- 
turbances which were not brought up for my 


official action. Mr. Peter Cauble is a black- | 
smith, nearly eighty years of age, but still vig- 

orous, who has acquired by industry, economy, 

and wise investment a fortune of seventy thou- | 
sand dollars, and has seen it disappear in the | 
grand hocus-pocus of the Confederacy. A 

rough, high-tempered, but kind-hearted and 

generous nature, he is one of the men to whom 

the poor and outcast of his district chiefly re- | 
sort for help. White or black, good or bad, 

Peter Cauble gives them food, finds them shel- 

ter, and goes bail for them, Society has point- | 
ed out his proper place in it, and made him 

Chairman of the Commissioners,of the Poor. 

One misty spring morning Peter Cauble arose 

at four o'clock, as is his hale custom, and, tak- 

ing a hoe on his shoulder, went out to work in 

his garden. He was threading a pathway which 

led along a little bank, when some unknown 

person ran against him, and at the same mo- | 
ment hailed him with the impudent salutation, | 
‘*How are you, Pete?” Who it was Peter 

Cauble could not see, for his spectacles were 

in his pocket, and the morning was still dark- 

ness; but he raised his hoe with both hands 

and brought the staff of it across the stranger’s 

head, rolling him off his feet and down the | 
bank. The prostrated individual then bounced 
up and ran away. 

It was a negro. For three or four days the 
adventure made a great noise in the village. 
The reactionaries declared that this man was on 
his way home from a Union League meeting, 


| Major; you shall tell your story, and I'll t 


| than for transportation, 


and that there was a wide-spread conspiracy ;, 
address all the respectable whites by their Chris. 
tian names. The Radical negroes called Pete 
Cauble a reb, and talked about confiscating hj. 
land. But the two parties chiefly interested in 
the affair settled it amicably. ‘ Bill,” saig p 

ter Cauble, on discovering that the man whom } 

had floored was one of his colored acquaintan 

—‘* Bill, I knocked you down the other mo, 
ing. I think I served you right; but if , 
don’t think so, we'll go and settle it before | 8 


se 


Cil 
mine; what do you say, Bill?” 

“‘T ha’n’t no use for the Major,” replied Bill, 
sheepishly. ‘‘I’m ready to call it squar, |) 
been drinkin’ that night, and didn’ know wl 
I was about. 
the Major.” 

For nothing were the negroes more eag 
They have a pas 
sion, not so much for wandering, as for getting 
together; and every mother’s son among the 
seemed to be in search of his mother: eyer, 
mother in search of her children. In thej 
eyes the work of emancipation was incom- 
plete until the families which had been dis 
persed by slavery were reunited. One wo- 
man wanted to rejoin her husband in Mem- 
phis, and another to be forwarded to hers at 
Baltimore. The negroes who had been brouglit 
to the up-country during the war by white fam- 
ilies were crazy to get back to their native flats 
of ague and country fever. Highland darkeys 
who had drifted down to the sea-shore were 
sending urgent requests to be ‘‘fotched home 
again.” One aunty brought me her daughter, 
who suffered with fits, and begged me to give 
them ‘‘a ticket” to Anderson, so that they 
might consult a certain famous ‘‘fit d 
there resident. Others desired me to find out 
where their relatives lived, and send for them. 

In short, transportation was a nuisance. I 
believed in it less than I believed in the distri- 
bution of rations and in modes of charity gen- 
erally. It seemed to me that if the negroes 
wanted to travel they should not insist on doing 
it at the expense of the nation, but should earn 
money and pay their own fare, like white peo- 
ple. I learned to be discouragingly surly with 
applicants for transportation papers, and to give 
them out as charily as if the cost came from my 
own pocket. I claim that in so doing I acted 
the part of a wise and faithful public servant. 

From the class properly known as refugees— 
that is, Unionists who had been driven from 
their homes during the war by the rebels—I 
had no requests for transportation. Not that 
they were few in number—the mountains near 
by Greenville were swarming with them—but 
they had the Anglo-Saxon faculty for getting 
about the world unassisted. The mean whites, 


I don’t want nuffin to do with 


octor 


| those same “low down” creatures who bored 


me to death for corn and clothing, were equally 
independent of aid in changing their habitations. 
The ‘‘high-toned” families, which had fled to 
the up-country from the cannon of Dupont and 
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Gillmore, also made shift to return to their | 
ses in Charleston or their plantations on | 
ine sea islands, without any noticeable worry- 
1g of government officials, The negroes alone 
vere ravenous after transportation. 

[ soon found that many of my would-be | 
were chiefly anxious to enjoy that 
luxury, so dear to the freedman’s heart, ‘ go- 
ng Te nage- ” A woman would obtain trans- 

tation of me on the plea that she wanted to 
join a child in Charleston whom she had not 
seen for ten years, and who was suffering for 
her care; then, having enjoyed a sufficient 
mount of family gossip, she would apply to 
he Bureau officer there to save her from starv- 
ition by returning her to Greenville. I became 
wickedly clever in fathoming this deceit, and 
used to ask, in a friendly way, ‘‘ When do you 
vant to come back ?” 

‘‘ Well, Marsr, I doesn’t want to stop mo'’n a 
‘y'tnight,” would perhaps be the answer. 

“Ah! if that is all,” I would lecture, “ you 
id better wait till you want to stay for good, 
or till you have money enough to pay for your | 
wn pleasure excursions,” 

It was necessary, I thought, to convince the | 

egroes of the fact that the object of the gov- | 
ernment was not to do them favors, but justice ; 
ind of the still greater fact that there is very 
little to get in this world without work. 

Planters who were about to remove to more 

fertile regions sometimes asked transportation 
their negroes, on the ground that these lat- 
would be benefited by the change of locali- 
, and that it could not be effected without 
government assistance. Of course this seemed | 
rational ; and I understand that aid of this sort | 
was freely rendered by some Bureau officers ; 
but I rejected all such applications, Grant one, 
grant a thousand; and the government would 
be bankrupt. At last a general order from the 
Commissioner sanctioned transportation for this 


tourists 



























ter 













purpose ; 





a proved by the Assistant Commissioner of the 

State where he resided and by the Assistant 
Commissioner of the State to which he proposed 
to emigrate; he must give satisfactory securi- 
ty that he would feed and pay his hands; he 
must then get the approval of the Commission- 









preliminaries generally consumed at least a 
month; and as the planting season pressed, this 






doned before it was completed, the applicant 





at his own expense. Whether the result were 
intended or not, it was a good one. In so vast 
and fertile a region as the South the indnstry 
which can not sueceed alone does not deserve 
Charity is either an absolute necessi- 
ty or an absolute evil. 

Although I received no precise instructions 
as to visiting the various portions of my district, 
it was probably presumed by my superiors that 
I would make occasional tours of inspection, 
and so attend to local disorders on the spot 







success, 












where they occurred. 
made but a single journey of above fifteen 
miles; I did not absent myself more than a sin- 
gle night from my station, except once when 
summoned to Charleston. 
tained two State districts or counties, and event- 
ually three, with a population of about eighty 
thousand souls, and an area 
as large as the State of Connecticut. 
er the absurdity of expecting one man to patrol 
three thousand square miles and make personal 
visitations to thirty thousand negroes. 
had no assistant to attend to the complainants 
who constantly presented themselves at my of- 
| fice. 
something like two thousand during 
months of duty. 
distances of five, 
| miles. 
and let my world come to me. 
end of my term of service an order was pro- 
mulgated to the 
should thereafter ‘‘ travel more,” 
should regularly visit the important points of 
| their districts, giving previous notice of their 
tours to the inhabitants. 


but the planter’s application must be | 


| ports and returns. 


er. What with postal and official delays these | 


complicated cireumlocution was usually aban- | 


cither giving up his migration or conducting it 





I did not do this; I 


My satrapy con- 


at least two-thirds 
Consid- 


Then I 


They averaged five a day, or a total of 
my fifteen 
Moreover, they came from 
ten, twenty, and even thirty 
I planted myself firmly in Greenville, 
Toward the 


that Bureau officers 
and that they 


effect 


Knowing what labor 
this signified, and how impossible it would be 
to perform it in any satisfactory manner, I wel- 
comed the decree from the head-quarters of the 
army which mustered all volunteer officers ont 
of the service, and declined an appointment as 
civilian agent of the Bureau. How far, and 
with what good result, my successors have per- 
formed their tourist labors I should be glad to 
know. 

Reports, returns, correspondence, and rec- 
ords formed no small part of my duty. The 


| papers for which I receipted to my predecessor 
| included over two thousand contracts, and the 


addition of Anderson to my district consider- 
ably increased my documentary library. Then 
there were files of letters, files of indentures of 
apprenticeship, files of orders from various su- 
perior officers, files of retained copies of re- 
Every thing must be re- 
corded: the contracts must be entered alpha- 
betically in the book of Contracts, with state- 
ment of employer’s name, number of employés, 
date of signature, date of closure, and terms of 
agreement; letters forwarded must go in the 
book of Letters Sent, and letters received in 
the book of Letters Received; indorsements 
in the Indorsement Book ; so with transporta- 
tion ; so with orders. If a document appeared 
in two books, each entry must be marked with 
reference numbers, so that the subject could be 
hunted from volume to volume. Along the 
margin there was a running index, by which 
every name might be traced from beginning 
to end. In short, the system of army book- 


keeping is a laborious and complicated perfec- 
tion. 

My letters to magistrates concerning freed- 
men’s complaints were so numerous that I only 
recorded the most important, leaving the vulgar 
herd of insignificant injuries to the uncertain 
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labyrinths of my memory. Had I undertaken 
to put every matter on paper in duplicate, I 
should neither have eaten nor slept during some 
considerable periods, and should have had Main 
Street blocked up with waiting applicants. It 
was quite clerical duty enough to book my most 
strenuous cases of outrage and the august docu- 
ments which passed between me and my supe- 
riors. 

My reports were not numerous, but I had to 
rule several of the forms, and thus they occupied 
me three or four days of every month. They 
consisted of a report of contracts; of outrages 
committed by freedmen against whites; of out- 
rages committed by whites against freedmen ; 
of officers and civilians on duty in the district ; 
of persons and articles employed and hired; of 
rations, clothing, and medicines issued; of 
refugees and freedmen; of transportation; of 
schools. The reports of outrages were required 
in triplicate, and the others in duplicate. The 


report of schools was eventually left to the | 
teachers. ‘The report of refugees and freed- | 


men was a letter in which I was expected to 
consolidate every thing of importance that had 
transpired with reference to those classes during 
the month. The total of these documents, it 
will be observed, amounted to about two hun- 
dred and forty a year, to which may be added, 
as a finishing work of grace, twelve letters of 
transmittal, every one commencing, ‘‘I have 
the honor to forward,” ete., and closing with, 
“T am, General, very respectfully, your obed’t 
serv't.” It is my impression that the Bureau 
Sub-District of Greenville, South Carolina, was 
abundantly reported. 

But this is notall. Every few weeks special 
documents were required, such as a census of | 
the blind, the deaf-mutes, the deformed, and 
other natural unfortunates ; a statement of the 
amount and nature of the crops of my district ; 
a table of the number of negroes in the alms- 
houses; a list of indigent freed-people; a list 
of colored orphans. How did the lonely Bureau 
Major, without a soldier or a clerk to aid him, 
satisfy this incessant hunger for information? 
He gathered such knowledge of each subject as 
he could, and trusted that no one was wise 
enough to detect his shortcomings. To obtain 
my report of orphans and unfortunates, I ad- | 
dressed a circular to the magistrates of my dis- | 
trict, and got it published in the local papers 
gratuitously, not being allowed to advertise. 
For my estimate of crops, I went to the United 
States Census of 1860, and subtracted therefrom 
or added thereto at discretion, under advice 
from knowing citizens. There was no other 
method of arriving at a result, unless I went 
a-harvesting in the depths of my subjective. 

Then there were my property accounts: four 
regular monthly returns of clothing, and three 
ditto of Bureau stores; now and then a tripli- 
cate return of rations for the Commissary-Gen- 
eral; receipts, certificates, and vouchers ad | 
infinitum. What would the War Department 
do if we should drop back to the era of parch- 


| order, now ?” 








ment? The heads of the various military o¢ 
fices ought to thank Heaven every morning fo 
the miraculous continuance of the supply ¢ 

paper. Now that I have got done with jt all 
it is delightful to think that the annual total of 
my reports and returns amounted to somethj; 

like three hundred and fifty, without counti, : 
letters of transmittal. And yet there are m 
calling themselves patriots and Christians, wy}, 
abuse the Freedmen’s Bureau! J 

Indeed, a Bureau officer is an official jack. 
of-all-trades. He must understand the Arn 
Regulations ; he must be able to lead troops 0 
occasion; he must have an idea of civil lay 
he is a poor-commissioner ; he is a statistician. 
With all this multifarious knowledge, he mus: 
be a man of quick common-sense, with a special 
faculty for deciding what not to do. His duties 
and powers are to a great extent vague, and j 
general he may be said to do best when he does 
least. 

The citizens were, of course, even less in- 
formed than I was as to the limits of my a 
thority; and consequently I was bored wit 
applications for all sorts of favors, countenai 
cings, and counsels. People waylaid me in s 
cluded places to ask leave to put up a little dis 
tillery, ‘‘just for family use.” Others wanted 
me to collect their debts, to evict their delin 
quent tenants, to stop the sheriff from selling 
their lands. I was consulted upon points of 
law concerning which judges are at variance: 
If I pleaded ignorance or lack of authority, th 
reply would be, “‘ Oh, you can fix it just as y: 
think it ought to be;” or, “*Can’t you issue an 
I was greatly aided in my per 
plexed wanderings among the civil statutes by 
four young lawyers who occupied offices in tl 











same building, and who placed their profession 


al knowledge at my disposal with an unrequited 
liberality for which I here tender them the 
thanks of the government. My belief is that 
I robbed them of at least legal science enough 
to qualify me to succeed Judge Busteed. In 
return for the advice of my neighbors I turned 
over to them various negro lawsuits, from which 
they reaped little pecuniary profit, but an expe- 
rience of which the value can not be estimated, 
unless perhaps in fractional numbers. 

I have remarked that I had no assistance in 
my duties; but it must not be understood thai 
I could not have had it. During the first six 
or seven months of my stay in Greenville, Com- 
pany H of the Sixth Infantry was stationed 


| there as a garrison; and I could undoubted); 


have obtained from it any temporary detail 


| which might appear to be necessary; for the 


officers were not only under orders to further 
the operations of the Bureau, but they were 
personally friendly and obliging. I did not 
obtain aid from them, merely because I did not 


‘need it. My great labor, that of the corn dis- 


tribution, during which I should have been 
most glad of help, came on after the compan) 
was transferred to Newberry. I anticipated 
some trouble from refractory citizens on being 














hus left done, with no eroape nearer than Ae 
lercon, forty miles away, aud with no United 
States official at hand excepting the postmas- 
ter and two or three revenue agents. But I 
met with none; the population had not a 

park of rebellion left in it—not even enough 
to make it sympathize with the Fenians and 
Garibaldi. 

The revenue officers, by-the-way, were, with 
one exce — small vemmene to me, as well as 
ma There were 
two ins spec tors and a collector, ‘natives of the 
soil and reputed Union men, who could not 
write ten oa without bushwhacking our mo- 
ther English. There was a wretched little 
Northerner, a fair specimen of a New York city 
Johnson man, who staid drunk from morning 
till night, falsified his returns, and solicited 
bribes. This youth was thoroughly demoral- 
ized: he believed that the ethics of New York 

il Idermen extended the world over; he suggest- 
a conjoint peculations to me or to whomso- 
ever else came in his way; he had entirely dis- 
connected the ideas of rascality and punish- 
ment. I never shall forget the knowing nods 
and winks with which he offered me a share in 
a proposed extortion which he calculated at a 
profit of twelve hundred dollars. He must 
have judged me a monster of ingratitude when 
I subsequently insisted with an inspector upon 
his arrest, and locked him up in my office until 
the warrant could be made out for his appre- 
hension, 

This inspector of the revenue was another 
curiosity. He was a German, with a vast deal 
of that grandiose air which is so vexatious in 
the petty officials of Continental Europe, but 
also with a frank, bold military bearing which 
made me for a time think well of him. It was 
quite startling to see him shake his forefinger 
at a simple citizen who had been ignorantly 
breaking the revenue law, and to hear him 
thunder out, ‘*Ill make an example of yon, 
Sir!” He certainly acted with energy and 
courage, even to the point of exceeding his in- 
structions. Obtaining a detail of mounted men 
from the garrison of Anderson, he swept over 
Greenville and Pickens districts like a whirl- 
wind of honest severity, confiscating stills by 
the hundred. He separated his escort, and set 
every man to work individually. He did in- 
calculable good to a region in which whisky was 
ruinously plentiful and corn at famine scarcity. 
[had a pang of sincere regret when I was in- 
formed that he too was a peculator, gobbling 
up horses and cattle for his own profit, and 
pocketing considerations. No great space of 
time elapsed before he was in the same jail with 
the assessor who had fallen before his justice. 
Both were tried at the same court, and both 
convicted, One wonders that the South does 
not rebel anew when one considers the miser- 
able vermin who have been sent down there as 
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Thus far I have sketched my duties; I must 
now describe my pleasures, At two o'clock, 
after from three to five hours of labor or loung- 
ing, I closed my office, and rarely had positive 
need to open it again during the day. Having 
breakfasted at eight on beef-steak, bacon, eggs, 
and hominy, I now fortified myself with a still 
more substantial dinner, and looked forward to 
a sufficiently solid tea. The manner in which 
my host of the Mansion House kept up his hotel 
and supplied a praiseworthy table on a clientage 
of five permanent boarders and from five to ten 
weekly transients was to me one of the great- 
est financial phenomena of the age. The same 
amount of ‘‘ faculty” exerted in New York city 
during the last seven or eight years would have 
made Mr. Swandale a Creesus. In a region of 
miserable hotels, where the publican seems to 
consider it a part of his contract to furnish his 
boarders with dyspepsias, I considered myself 
amazingly lucky in finding such fare as honored 
the Mansion House. It was a large building, 
and had been a flourishing stand of business in 
the prosperous old times of Greenville, when 
the merchants of Charleston and the planters 
of the low country came up every summer to 
breathe the wholesome air and enjoy the varied 
scenery of this mountain district. There had 
been a great ball-room—now an apothecary’s 
shop—and in it there had been gayeties of proud 
ladies and “‘ high-toned gentlemen”—now pau- 
pers. Occasionally a representative of this 
impoverished gentility, a transitory Rutledge 
Pinckney, Grimke, Hayward, or Ravenel, pass- 
ed a night under the roof, finding cause, doubt- 
less, for sad meditations in the contrast of the 
present with the past. The Trenholms, a com- 
paratively parvenu race, but famous since the 
days of secession, were there repeatedly, on their 
way to and from their country seats in Western 
North Carolina. In memory of the vanished 
jubilees of the Mansion House ball-room I was 
tempted to bring away from Greenville the fol- 
lowing native-grown verses, in which it seemed 
to me that a threadbareness of poetic expression 
was partially atoned for by a glimmer or two 
of genuine feeling. I need hardly note that 
the song is evidently an echo from the old bal- 
lad of Allan Percy, the first two lines being 
taken from it entire: 
There was a lovely lady, richly drest 

In costly silks and chains of jewels rare; 
She held her parting hero to her breast, 

Then bade him meet the trumpet’s charging blare. 
“Woe is me! Alas for thee! 
So Harry Heyward rode away from me. 


“T saw the foeman’s dark blue billows roll, 
Ablaze with sunny steel and flashes red; 

The battle’s shriek and thunder tore my soul, 
The smoke stormed up like armies of the dead. 

Woe is me! Alas for thee! 

My Harry Heyward bled afar from me. 


He fell as gallantly as man could fall; 





government officials. 
before I left, and the Greenville Revenue Dis- 
trict was in the hands of a respectable man. 


But things had improved | 


And he was mine; I had no other part 

In life or hope; he was my very all. 

| Woe is me! Alas for thee! 

| Ouce Harry Heyward was the world to me.” 


“And did he wrong?—Ie went with honest heart; 
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The lady is no longer oteatoan 8 guest, 

She wears no costly silks nor jewels rare; 
She seeks to clasp a phantom to her breast, 

And moans and whispers in her long despair: 
“Woe is me! Alas for thee! 
Once Harry Heyward opened heaven to me.” 

saying down the huge and sorrowful volume 

of the past, I emerge from the Mansion House 
and proceed upon my constitutional, There 
are some sights worthy of a glance, and per- 
haps of a smile, in the eight or ten brief streets 
of the village. There are the two or three leis- 
urely gentlemen who ‘‘do the heavy standing 
round,” one in front of his favorite grocery and 
another at his pet corner. There are those 
wonderful acrobats, the cows, who climb into 
market-wagons after ears of corn and bunches 
of fodder. There are occasional soldiers—stag- 
gering, noisy, quarrelsome, and slovenly, if they 
have been lately paid off; otherwise, quiet even 
to demureness, buttoned from waist to chin, and 
brushed as clean as dandies. Women of the 
low down breed, in the coarsest and dirtiest 
of homespun clothing, and smoking pipes with 
reed stems and clay bowls, go straddling by with 


can be hipped after the feminine model. The 
young ladies of the respectable class are re- 
markably tall, fully and finely formed, with 
good complexions, and of a high average in re- 
gard to beauty. The men are of corresponding 
stature, but in general disproportionately slen- 


der, and haggard from overuse of tobacco. At 


least half of the villagers and nearly all of the 


country people are in gray or butternut home- 
spun; even Governor Perry, the great man of 
the place, has his homespun suit, and occasion- 
ally attends court in it. 

The negroes are not so numerous as the 
whites, but there is a wonderful number of va- 
riously colored youngsters about, gemerally in 
an uproarious excitement of playing or fighting. 
These youth are getting to be nuisances, and 
I am on the look-out for the first punishable 
malefaction among them, meaning to call on 
the Council to fine and imprison the noisiest. 
Twice, late at night, I have been so infuriated 
by their persistent screaming and swearing that 
Ihave opened my window and ordered them to 
go home, and, on receiving a hoot of defiance, 
have sallied out, cane in hand, only to find the 
street solemnly quiet. Many of them are chil- 
dren without parents, who have run away from 
farm labor to enjoy the festivities of the village, 
and are living Heaven alone knows how, and 
growing up to be merely vicious and indolent. 
One urchin of eight or ten presents a fearful 
example of what may come from overmuch hap- 
piness. He has his hat half full of brown sugar, 
and is eating it with an ecstatic rolling of the 
eyes; discovering some boys at the next corner, 
he is taken with the idea of joining them, and 
claps his hat upon his head; then, seized with 
dismay, he snatches it off, and exhibits an em- 
barrassing top-knot of commingled wool and 
sugar. Whether the negro will not use his 
newly-won social and political blessings with 
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some equally di seomaforting result is a g 
question. 

The country around Greenville is hilly, 
ficiently w ooded, and affords a number of ple: 
ant walks, I have established three or fi 
rounds for myself, going out on one road gy 
returning by another, the trips varying hes 
three to eight miles. I walk alone; no you om 
man would like to be seen much in my com 
pany; the Southerner so forgetting himse| 
would not be smiled upon by woman, [ , 
not think that the hatred of Northerneys js < 
riously bitter here; but it is a fashion - } 
the aristocracy, and Mrs. Grundy is every whi 
potent. However, I can not persons ally com 
plain of inhospitality on the part of the elie 
and solider citizens. Yankee, military « 
and Bureau agent as I am, I hav e been invit 
to breakfasts, dinners, teas, and picnics. It 
my belief that, if I had set my heart upon it, | 
could have made a footing in Greenville soci 
ety. I have not tried it because my chief does 
not want his officers on familiar terms with th: 


| citizens, and because I dread to be hamperei 
so mannish a gait that one doubts whether they | 


by the hospitality of men against whom I migh 
be called upon to urge complaints. 

A certain judicious and popular post-com- 
mandant once said to General Robinson, tem 
porarily in command of the department, 1! 
he should consider it a favor to be allowed 1 
remain at his present station, adding that he 
could easily have the request supported by 
petition of citizens, ‘ By Jove!” answered tl 
General, ‘‘ you bring me such a paper, and I’) 
order you off immediately. I don’t think 
Jove! that it looks well for an officer to | 
such a favorite with people whom it is his busi 
ness to govern. It may be all right, 
doesn’t look well.” 

One of the hospitalities offered to me was 
great a temptation that I could not decline i 
There is a literary club in Greenville ; it has 
weekly essays and discussions, and provides the 
public with lectures; it has a reading-room also, 
and a list of some thirty American and English 
periodicals. To this library I was made wel- 
come, and allowed to draw as a member. It 
must be noted that a Southern village differs 
from a Northern one of the same magnitude 
in possessing a Jarger class of leisurely people ; 
and consequently, notwithstanding its mania 
for politics and cotton, Southern society has a 
considerable element which is bookish, if not 
literary. Besides this set, Greenville had the 
Professors of a University and of a Female 
College, so that it was able to claim rank as 
the Athens of the up-country, thereby exciting 
much envy and bitterness among less preten- 
tious communities. Its tone of criticism, by- 
the-way, was curiously venerable and classic. 
The favorite works of this conservative public 
were Gibbon’s Rome, Hume’s England, Gold- 
smith’s Essays, the Spectator, and, in general, 
“such books as no gentleman’s library should 
be without.” The club, with its current pe- 


but it 





riodicals, was rather an innovation upon the 
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established literary faith, due, perhaps, to the 
preach made in ancient ideas by the war, and 
almost deserving of the epithet of an “ism.” 

There were other amusements in Greenville. 
There were concerts of native talent, in which | 
I noted two unusually fine singers of operatic 
music, one of them a pretty girl of barely four- 
een. There were two circus visitations, vari- 
ous afflictions of negro minstrelsy, a series of 
grievances from a vagrant dramatic company, 
a wizard, and a magic-lantern, The Baptist 
church, a most aggressive and money-getting 
institution, had two admirably managed fairs 
and a succession of ice-cream entertainments, 
for the purpose, as I was given to understand, 
of paying off a mortgage on its steeple. At 
one of these fairs there was exhibited a fabu- 
lous beast called the Gyascutus, who howled 
and shook his chains to the great terror of an 
audience of freedmen, but also with much pe- 
cuniary benefit to the cause of religion. Wheth- 
er he was one of the beasts seen by Daniel I 
did not learn. 

Knowing the general poverty of the citizens, 
I wondered at this succession of recreations. 
I thought of the desperate Florentines, in the 
time of their plague, who put on their best ap- 
parel and passed their days in festivity. I am 
inclined to believe that in eras of supreme mis- 
fortune the mass of men are disposed to be- 
come wasteful, and to seize recklessly upon ev- 
ery chance of enjoyment. The negroes, who 
were the poorest class in the community, were 
the most given to entertainments. It was won- 
derful to see the great circus tents crowded with 
this bankrupt population, and especially won- 
derful to note that full one-half of the specta- 
tors were freedmen, all screaming in happiness 
without a cent in their pockets. 

The drollest evening that [ passed in Green- 
ville was at a magic-lantern exhibition. The 
pictures illustrated Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and were horrible enough to have been designed 
by Apollyon himself in mockery of that almost 
sacred narrative. The exhibitors were two 
‘“‘muscular Christians,” who had precisely the 
tone and bearing of professional roughs, and 
whom I suspected of being Baltimore Plug- 
Uglies. The contrast between their Blood- 
Tub intonation, as they explained the designs, 
and the pious gravity of the story which was 
illustrated, kept me in a paroxysm of laughter. 
The climax was reached when we beheld a 
blue-and-white Christian meeting three green- 
ish angels, 

‘Here you see the three shining ones,” ex- 
pounded the Plug who stood beside the curtain. 
“As Christian goes up the hill with his bur- 
den he meets the three shining ones. One of 


them takes him by the hand and says to him— 
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| would be hard to imagine any young, 
strong, healthy woman more apparently 
helpless than was Margaret Eyre after her fa- 
ther’s death. She looked her affairs in the 
face the day after his funeral, and confessed to 
herself this fact. 

Her mother had been dead so long that she 
could scarcely remember her; and during all 
the years since she had lived with her father, 
and been educated by him, both living and ed- 
ucating going on in the desultory, inconsequent, 
fragmentary manner in which a man who was 
half saint and half Bohemian and wholly dream- 
er would be likely to conduct them. As to 
morals, St. Anthony himself was no purer than 
Reginald Eyre. His Bohemianism was only 
the outgrowth of his restlessness, It suit- 
ed him to breakfast to-day with the dawning, 
and climb an Alp before sunset; to lie in bed 
to-morrow till noon, and sup coffee as lazily « 
a Turk in his Oriental-looking dressing-gown. 

He liked to winter one year in Rome, anoth- 
er in Florence, and a third in Venice—web- 
footed, melancholy, and princely. Paris he 
did not much affect. Life there was too bus- 
tling, too melodramatic. The French reckless- 
ness and /aisser-faire were of quite another kind 
from his own, and therefore did not suit him. 
But half over Europe he and Margaret had 
wandered together. She had learned lan- 
guages from hearing them spoken ; and art-his- 
tory from studying among galleries and ruins 
This wandering, beauty-worshiping life suited 
her, and made of her what she was—just Mar- 
garet. 

I never could make you see the face of clear, 
healthy paleness ; the eyes which had caught 
the color of so many skies and moods, and ney- 
er scemed twice the same; the sensitive, proud 
mouth; the head set like Diana’s, and as small 
and stately. She was her father’s idol as well 
as his companion—the fair embodiment for him 
of womanhood. He always saw, through her 
eyes, her mother’s soul; and he had never loved 
any woman but those two. 

He had inherited quite a little fortune; but 
after his wife died, and his wandering habits 
began to grow on him, he turned it all into an 
annuity, because its ordinary interest would not 
keep him and Margaret in the roaming way 
that had grown to seem to him the only life he 
could endure. In every thing else his moral 
standard was of the highest; so I will wait un- 
til I find a flawless soul, which has won by vir- 
tue of its own spotlessness a right to question, 
before I try to reconcile for him his idleness 
with his conscience. In truth, I do not think 
the matter had ever troubledhim. He believed 


AS 





What the h-ll are you doing ?” 

This last phrase was a loudly whispered 
aside, addressed to the operator in rear of the | 
curtain, who at that moment extinguished the 
lantern, perhaps in lighting a cigar from its 
hallowed flame. 





himself to be educating Margaret, and so doing 
his duty in his day and generation ; and per- 
haps he was. If he had sold salt and potatoes 
;at home, and increased his banking account, 
| would he have done more, or better? I am 
not casuist enough for such questions. 
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His annuity, of course, was to end with his 
life ; but he had sufficient forethought for Mar- 
garet to deny himself many a lovely bit of wood- 
carving, many a choice old missal, many an an- 
tique, for which his soul longed, in order to in- 
sure that life heavily, and pay each year there- 
for a large percentage from his annuity, so 
that when they two could roam together among 
the wonders of art and of nature no longer she 
would not want the means for making her life 
beautiful without him. 

At last they had come home to New York. 

Though they were far more familiar with 
half a dozen foreign towns, they always called 
New York home, because there Margaret's mo- 
ther had died, and in an old down-town church- 
yard her dust lay blossoming into roses and 
pansies when the summer suns shone on her 
grave. ‘They had always had a theory that 
they were coming back there to settle, when 
Margaret's education was completed. Now 
Margaret was twenty-three; but Mr. Eyre saw 
that his mission as educator might still be pro- 
longed with advantage to her and ever fresh 
delight to himself; so he compromised with the 
old theory by coming home for this one winter, 
intending to go back in the spring. 

They had plenty of cousins in New York, on 
whom they had no especial claim; but these 
Eyres and Livingstones and Brevoorts received 
them with much empressement. They liked to 
see Margaret at their parties. There was 


something unique and distinguished-looking 


about both her face and her toilets. The soft- 
falling Italian silks she wore, and the antique 
ornaments, suited her calm, proud face and 
her manner of graceful repose. But from none 
of these people could Reginald Eyre or his 
daughter have been willing to receive, or felt 
free to ask, any thing beyond this courtesy, 
which, after all, claimed more than it conferred. 

They had rooms at the St. Denis—these two 
—and had unpacked for their adornment whole 
trunks and boxes of treasures—choice carvings 
in wood and ivory, illuminated missals, old 
line engravings by dead masters, cameos, coins, 
bronzes, and a few pictures, brightening the 
gray New York of mid-winter with glimpses of 
Italian heavens, 

Here, in the midst of this gay season—in 
which, however, despite the gayety, Reginald 
Eyre was secretly homesick and restless—he 
had been taken suddenly very ill. A few mo- 
ments’ delay in the drawing up of their carriage, 
after they came out of the heated air of a large 
party, was the only discernible cause of an at- 
tack of pneumonia so severe that it terminated 
his life in a week, in spite of the best medical 
skill and the tenderest nursing. 

He died, as he had lived, like a dreamer. 
No thought of neglected opportunities or neg- 
lected work troubled his last hours. He spoke 
to Margaret, in the few intervals his sharp pain 
allowed him, very tenderly; but he gave her 
none of the traditional death-bed counsels and 
exhortations. 


a, 

“‘I think God has loved us, my darling,” }, 
said once. ‘‘I have missed nothing in life but 
your mother, and I shall find her now.” 

Margaret was lifted out of herself by the calm 
expectation of his mood. She did not shed a 
tears over him, or utter any moans, Timo 
enough for that in the long hours afterward. 
He saw her to the last, as he had loved to goa 
her, with her fair, unstained face, her tryo 
hopeful eyes. The last words he said to her, 
an hour before he died, were only, 

‘“We have been good comrades, Margaret, 
You will miss me in the old places, but not 
long. Nothing is long that has its sure ey, 
It seems but yesterday since I kissed your mp- 
ther’s lips when she was dying.” 

Just at the last the pains of death shook him 
cruelly. He could not speak, and his only good 
by to Margaret was the clinging hold of his 
fingers upon her hand, which did not relax up- 
til those fingers stiffened and grew cold. 

The morning after his funeral Margaret looked 
listlessly into the paper. She had done every 
thing listlessly in the three days since her fa- 
ther died. Sometimes she thought her sou] 
had gone out of her, and only her body re- 
mained, ruled by dull instinct and old habit, 
She unfolded the paper, and looked it over with 
no interest about what it might chance to con- 
tain, but simply because it was her morning 
wont. On the second page an item caught her 
eye and roused her. The office in which her 
father’s life was insured had failed, gone utter- 
ly to ruin, She understood her situation per- 
fectly. She knew how resolute he had been in 
making this provision for her; how entirely i: 
was her sole dependence. Hervery first thought 
was one of profound thankfulness that he had 
been spared this blow; that he had died with- 
out anxiety for her. The next was the ques- 
tion which has confronted so many other help- 
less women with its blind terror—the problem 
society would find it well worth its while to aid 
them in solving—what should she do? 

She loved music passionately, but she had 
never learned its theories; poetry, but she 
had never written it; pictures, but she could 
not paint them; sculpture, but she had never 
thought of modeling. Ofcourse teaching came 
to her mind for a moment, as it presents itself 
to most women similarly cireumstanced, but it 
seemed clear to her that she had no vocation 
for it, and there was no one thing she could 
have taught well enough to satisfy her con- 
science. Besides, the world was full of teach- 
ers already, to whom the calling belonged by 
right of possession. She would have shrunk, 
in any case, from entering their already over- 
crowded ranks. But what cou/d she do? 

She looked around her and reckoned up her 
worldly possessions. A few hundred dollars 
remained of their last quarter’s funds. Be- 
sides, she had two rooms full of carvings and 
pictures and bronzes—a sort of museum of art. 
They had been selected, she knew, with taste 





which could not be challenged. They were 
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are, all of them—some of them very valuable. | surmounting. But when her note came to him, 
If well sold they ought to bring her a good | when he understood by it that she would allow 
leal; but she had heard how ruinously such | him, him of all others, to go to her in this time 
things were often sacrificed at auction. The) of her great sorrow, a wild, sweet hope sprang 
ommissions @ regular dealer would require for | to life in his heart, which, however, almost her 
lisposing of them would be large, and that | first words dispelled. 
method of effecting their sale would be slow. She came into the room in her deep mourn- 
At this moment an inspiration visited her. | ing garments, a pale, sad creature, from whose 
What if she should take a room and dispose of | face all the brightness seemed gone, but who 
them herself? She understood art well enough | had never been so lovely in his eyes at her 
to be sure that she could arrange them so as to| brightest and her best. She gave him her 
show to the best advantage. She would need | hand, but there was no response in it to his ten- 
the countenance and assistance of one experi-| der clasp. He might as well have touched the 
enced saleswoman ; and while she was thus en- | sculptured fingers of some marble goddess. She 
gaged in turning into available funds her own | looked at him, but she did not seem to see him. 
sole inheritance, she would be getting a little} She began at once upon the business on which 
knowledge of trade, and might perhaps be able | she had desired his opinion, and told him her 
to find employment afterward in some picture | wishes in a few direct sentences, as if she had 
store or art gallery. At any rate, there ap-| arranged beforehand what she would say, and 
peared this one step to take, this one beginning | was afraid to trust herself to utter an unneces- 
to be made, in answer to her problem, and| sary word. In five minutes he understood her 
doubtless the rest of its solution would come | position. 
afterward. **That I should do something,” she said, in 
Iu this emergency she needed a friend, and | conclusion, ‘* you perceive to be a simple neces- 
che ran over the list of her acquaintances, as she | sity. That I should do this very thing, for a 
had previously that of her possessions. She} beginning, appears to me clearly for the best ; 
could not apply to any of her hosts of more or | and I sent for you because I knew no one else 
less far removed cousins, Eyres and Living-| so capable of giving me good, sound, practical 
stones and Brevoorts, one and all, held them-| advice. I must have a suitable sales-room, and 
selves grandly above all trade of lesser degree | a proper clerk or assistant, and I suppose there 
than sending out ships to fetch home silks and | are some means which I ought to take to bring 
velvets. Especially would they hold a woman's | myself, or rather my possessions, to the knowl- 
hand so soiled by it that no floods could make | edge of the public. Can you put me in the way 
itclean, Her father's friends had been for the | of all this ?” 
most part men as impractical as himself. But | ‘*If necessary I suppose I can; but it seems 
there was just one of them, a man of different | to me there must be something else for you to 
type, to whom in this emergency her thoughts | do. I do not want to see the treasures my old 
turned, So she sat down and wrote a note to | friend collected with such loving patience scat- 
Mr, Nathaniel Upjohn, and that evening he an-/| tered to the four winds.” 
swered it in person. “That will probably be no more hard for 
He was a man of thirty-five, with no air of | you than for me,” Margaret said, with a petu- 
trying to be younger than that, no attempt to | lance for which she condemned herself the next 
catch at the youth slipping forever away from | moment. ‘‘ Forgive me, but I have thought it 
him; but yet a man whom you would never as-| over on all sides. It seems to me it is the only 
sociate with coming age; who seemed strong | thing I can do; and we shall not make it any 
and resolute enough to stand still here in mid-| easier by lingering over it. You perceive that 
dle life forever. He had made his own large | I could not even afford to hire a room in which 
fortune by his own hard work; and yet he was | to keep my possessions, therefore I must part 


not merely a worker, He liked whatever was| with them. Will you help me?” 


best and worthiest in art and in literature, and} Some words came to his lips then which he 
these tastes had brought him acquainted with | had not meant to speak, He said them hur- 


I am telling too simple a story to require any “IT wish, Margaret, that you would let me 
disguises, I am quite willing you should un-| help you to some purpose. I did not mean to 
derstand that this middle-aged, busy, practical | tell you, for you have given me no encourage- 
man was very much in love with Margaret Eyre. ment, but I love you deeply and dearly ; and if 
In knowing so much, however, you are wiser | you cou/d love me, and let your future be my 
than she was, for she had not even suspected it. | care, you would be spared all this, which it is 
He had come to see them only occasionally, and | misery to me to see you suffer.’ 
then his conversations had been chiefly with her “T am no Circassian girl,” Margaret said, 
father, though his eyes seldom lost sight of | proudly; “have you had any reason to think 
Margaret. He had not meant to let her know | I could be bought?” 
what he felt for her at present, if ever, He} Her face was kindled now—aflame with pride 
thought himself removed from her by some sub- | and spirit. Her cheeks glowed, her wide eyes 
de barriers which nothing in her manner had | held scornful meaning. 
encouraged in him the slightest expectation of | “Did I try to buy you?” he asked, with a 


Margaret’s father, | — 
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gentleness which disarmed her pride. ‘‘I said 
if you could love me. Love is no matter of 
bargain and sale; but I believe I have realized 
from the first how vain my hope was. I will 
try to help you, in your own way, since you can 
not let me help you in mine. 
little time, however, to think how it can best 
be done. 
and either come or write to you to-morrow even- 
ing.” 

**T do not deserve that you should be so 
kind,” she said, very humbly, as he got up to 
go. ‘*I know that you have done me great 
honor; but you can hardly understand how de- 
termined I am to help myself. The life I look 
forward to has for me no especial terrors, while 
to marry a man because I was destitute and he 
pitied me would be in my eyes a crime.” 

“Tt would be no less than that in mine. 


derstood me. 
should not have dared to pity you. But I had 
no right to trouble you with my dreams. 
you forgive me, and Jet me be your friend ?” 

“Tf you will honor me so far, Perhaps you 
will be my only one; but that I shall not mind.” 


Then Mr. Nathaniel Upjohn went away, | 


and Margaret was left, as she had chosen to 
be, alone; but her heart was very lonely and 
desolate indeed, as she sat there among her 
relics. 

The next day she waited anxiously for news 
from Mr. Upjohn. The afternoon post brought 
her two letters. The first one, bearing Mrs. 


other, directed in a strong, compact, business 
hand, which she felt sure was that of her fa- 
ther’s friend. 

It contained a proposition, the result, as Mr. 
Upjohn wrote, of earnest deliberation upon her 
matters. He saw, with her, that the articles 


of virtu in her possession must be sold, though | 


he was more and more convinced that she her- 
self was not the one to sell them; while he en- 
tirely agreed with her as to the disadvantages 
which would attend intrusting the matter to a 
regular fine arts dealer. But, in a building of 
his own, on Broadway, were two vacant rooms, 
Of the larger he proposed to make a store- 
room, for the reception of the articles en masse, 
while the other was to be tastefully arranged 
as a sales-room, the things in it to be few in 
number, in order that they might be advant- 
ageously placed, and from time to time, as ar- 


ticles were sold, the vacancies to be filled from | 


the other room. He had in his employ, more- 
over, and could well spare in her service, pre- 
cisely the right person for a salesman, while 
he himself would undertake the necessary steps 
for bringing the sale to the knowledge of the 


public; which last matter, he thought, should | 


be managed in a very quiet manner, as the pa- 
tronage of a half dozen art connoisseurs was 


worth more than that of a hundred promiscuous | 


buyers. As for the expenses of this arrange- 


| which was incurred, and would be saved 
I must have a | 


So, if you please, I will go away now, | 


Will | 





ment, of course they would be paid from the 
proceeds; he would not even venture to off 


| his rooms rent free, but Miss Eyre might qo. 


pend on being charged only the exact eos, 
from 
all extortion in the way of commissions, }}, 
made bold not only to hope, but to urge, tha: 
this pian which he had proposed might be re 
solved upon, since it seemed to him the on), 
one by which she could at once fitly and ai. 
vantageously accomplish her purpose. 

The letter was somewhat of a surprise ¢ 
Margaret—it was at once so cool and so kind 
so simple and so business-like. Who woul 
think that last night this man had been laying 
his heart at her feet? If there had been +) 


least touch of love-making in his communica 


tion, however, it is very certain that she would 
But | 
if you had loved me you would not have misun- | 
If I had not loved you first, I) 


have rejected his proposition, As it was, she 
began at once to consider it favorably. It js 
possible that all the time she had secretly shrunk 
from putting herself before the public in this 
unaccustomed way ; at any rate she was not at 
all sorry to be relieved from it, and to feel that 
her interests were to be so thoroughly well rep- 
resented without her aid. 

Having reached this conclusion, she opened 
Mrs. Gordon Livingstone’s scented epistle. |: 
was the letter of a female diplomat. It bega 
with condolences on the death of Margaret's 
father, and passed *to sympathy in the loss of 
Margaret’s fortune. But for this latter knowl- 
edge, she said, she would not have ventured to 


| intrude, even by letter, upon her kinswoman in 
4 or ’ ° | 

Gordon Livingstone’s scarlet and gilt mono- 
gram, she threw aside, and broke open the| 


these first days of her grief. As it was, shi 
wrote at once, because she felt impelled to oper 
heart and home to her as a mother. Would 
Margaret come ? 

Then followed some rose-colored sentences 


| about admiration and appreciation, the pleasure 


she should expect from her young relative’s so- 
ciety ; and then came the true gist of the letter. 
She understood so well dear Margaret's pride 
and sensitiveness that she had determined to 
bait her proposition with an opportunity for her 
cousin to make herself useful. Her children 
were provided with a good governess and com- 
petent masters; but if Margaret would oversee 
their practicing a little, and talk French with 
them enough to impart to them her own perfect 
accent, she could relieve herself twice over from 
any unnecessary sense of obligation, and feel that 
she made Mrs. Livingstone very greatly her 
debtor. 

A little smile of amusement crossed Marga- 
ret’s face. She was not wanting in shrewdness, 
and though it had not before occurred to her 
at what a premium such acquirements as he! 
own in music and languages might be held, 
even unaccompanied by the gift or the inclina- 
tion to teach regularly, she perceived it clearly 
now, through the flowery eloquence of Mrs. 
Livingstone’s periods. This benign kinswo- 
man of hers was not one to proffer benefits 
without having first made certain of her quid 
pro quo; so, as after all the proposition suited 
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h | If Mrs. Livingstone was prepared for any ef- 
self of it. | fusion of grief on Margaret's part, and sympa- 
She wrote a letter of acceptance, graceful | thy on her own, she was certainly disappointed. 
ind Jady-like; grateful, too, but frosted with a | Miss Eyre was not one to wear her sorrow upon 
little reserve and dignity. As her rooms were | her sleeve, or shed her tears in company. She 
saged up to the end of the month she pre- | was quiet and graceful and dignified as ever. 
ferred to remain in them untilthen. This would |The most irrepressible of women could have 
cive her time to superintend the removal of her | found no excuse for falling upon her neck and 
ets, and to make her preparations. weeping over her. So they made talk about 
3y the same mail she sent her reply to Mr. | indifferent matters, as people do in society, and 
Upjohn, cordially thanking him, and putting her | by the time they had reached Murray Hill their 
business matters unreservedly into his hands, | further attitude toward each other was mutual- 
During the fortnight which followed she bore | ly well understood. 
herself most bravely. All her father’s cherished With infinite tact Margaret slipped into her 
treasures—all the lovely pictures and bronzes | place in the household. She never failed to 
and vases and terra-cottas which they had col- | perform conscientiously the duties which could 
jected with such pleasure and pride during their | justly be expected from her; but also she nev- 
happy, wandering years together—were packed | er put herself for a moment in the position of 
under her supervision, loaded into common-| protégé. Mrs. Livingstone understood clearly 
place vans, and carried off before her eyes; | that she was securing for her growing daugh- 
and if she shed a tear over them, only Heaven | térs advantages in certain directions such as 
and silence knew it. | she could procure for them in no other way, 
During this process of removal she saw Mr. | but she also knew perfectly well that Miss Eyre 
john frequently, and always in the aspect of | would remain under her roof no longer than the 
her father’s friend—a middle-aged man, kind, | position was made agreeable to her. 
quiet, thoughtful, and somewhat formal. At Agreeable in a certain way it was at present 
times she almost believed that she had only | —as much so, at any rate, as any home among 
dreamed this man once asked her to be his | unloving strangers could be made to this proud, 
wife. The contradiction between those few | tender girl, who had known nothing but love all 
strange moments when he had startled her | her life, for whom the heart of her dead had 
with his love, and these cool, well-balanced | been always so true and so warm. Her grief 
interviews since, puzzled her for a time, until | never came to her lips in words, or overflowed 
she gave the puzzle up, only too thankful to | her eyelids, but there were times when the or- 
find in Mr. Upjohn what he was—her one phaned heart rent the very heavens with cries 
true, strong, faithful friend, in this time when!) which no human ear heard, and reached out 
she needed friends so much. into the infinite spaces as if by the very force 
At length the whole thing was over. The) of its desire it could wrench back from them 
last household god was gone—not even a clear- | the dear old love. 
eyed Psyche or a winged Hope left to bear her Soon Lent began—the cessation of parties 
company. She had thanked Mr. Upjohn, and and operas, at which Margaret, in her deep 
given him her new address, where she asked | mourning garments, had not assisted, and the 
him to call and report progress; settled all her | inauguration of quiet, small dinners and high 
bills, and still she had half an hour before the; teas. At these lesser gatherings Miss Eyre 
time appointed for Mrs, Livingstone’s carriage | was present; and the admiration of more than 
to come for her. She had meant to avoid this, one man made Mrs. Livingstone fear lest she 
and had lingered over her closing tasks that she might possibly lose her fair inmate unfortu- 
might not have time to think. But still a space | nately soon; until, seeing the cold sweetness 
remained, and silence and memory confronted | with which all advances and attentions were 
her, and would have their will of her. alike received, this fear gave place to a new one. 
It was a sharp wrench to go out of these Tom Livingstone was the darling of his mo- 
rooms which she had shared with her dead— | ther’s heart, and the pride of her eyes; and 
where she had heard his last words, and kissed | Tom Livingstone was coming home in June. 
the cold lips when they could speak no more. | The only son among a household of girls, he 
She made no outery—why should she? Who! had been made a sort of demi-god in the home- 
was there to care for her mourning, or to com-/| circle, and had borne his honors loftily, after 
fort her? But perchance her own true dead, the manner of men. There were good things 
“from the house of the pale-faced images,” | about him certainly, though he was not the 
heard the wail which only her soul uttered, | hero into which his feminine worshipers had 
and by some celestial mystery, of us uncom-| exalted him. He was handsome, in that young, 
prehended, brought her comfort. | haughty, unchecked manhood of his. He had 
When the carriage came at last that fair,| no vices, Culture had made the most of a 
calm face of hers bore no trace of conflict. | mind naturally shrewd and sensible rather than 
She went quietly down the stairs, her long, | highly intellectual. Travel had developed his 
soft, mourning robes trailing after her, and was | taste and stimulated his imagination, until real- 
greeted cordially by Mrs. Livingstone, who sat ly there was a good deal of charm about Tom 
in the coupé. So her new life began. Livingstone. 


y, she felt no hesitation about availing her- | 
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His mother remembered with a little secret 
dismay that June was near at hand, and that he 
had met the Eyres in Florence two years ago, 
and written home some very extravagant letters 
about Margaret. 
when he came back and found this ‘‘ rare, pale 
Margaret” domesticated under his own roof? 
She gave this girl, whom she had seen letting 


brilliant opportunities slip by her so coolly, | 
ba i 


credit for disinterestedness, If she smiled on 
Tom it would be because she loved him; but 
what girl could help loving Tom if he tried to 
make her? 
could be done or said ? 
tlewoman—as well barn and bred as any Liv- 
ingstone of them all—his cousin by too many 
removes, moreover, to have the ghost of an ob- 
jection conjured out of the relationship. 

She knew by experience that Tom was ill to 
drive, and she knew also that he must marry 
money, or make a vast social descent from the 
family scale of living. Gordon Livingstone’s 
million, divided into eight or nine portions, 
could not make any of his heirs rich, as Mrs. 
Livingstone was accustomed to reckon riches. 
Tom must mate money with money, or come 
down in the world grievously. She perceived 
that she had done a very indiscreet thing in 
setting a snare for his feet with this pretty, 
portionless temptation; but she did not so 
clearly see her way out of the position; so 
she waited for the future with what patience 
she could, and a daily prayer that Miss Eyre’s 
heart might be touched by some one else be- 
fore the conquering hero came. 

Margaret herself, meantime, went on with her 


life patiently but wearily, and quite unconscious 


of these speculations about her. This living 
without the ceaseless tenderness which had 
been her daily food so long begat a hunger of 


the heart so intense that it seemed to her some- 


times as if it could not be borne; but she was 
never once tempted by it to feed on the husks 
of a love for which her own heart held no re- 
sponse, which attracted her only by what it 
promised, though of such opportunities she had 
more than one. But her loneliness wrought 
into her mood and manner something gentler 
and more appealing than she was aware. 

Mr. Upjohn felt this change on the occasions 
when he called to render an account of his 
stewardship, though he did not gather from it 
any hope. He never thought of trying to per- 
suade her to revoke his sentence, which he had 
so well understood to be final. Possibly a bold- 
er and more self-confident man might have 
eaught a hint from her mood, and stormed her 
heart into his power; but perhaps Mr. Upjohn 
might not, after all, have cared to hold what he 
had been forced to win by storm, It was, how- 
ever, true that she was strongly drawn toward 
him in these interviews, though by no attempts 
of his own. 
ed hollow ; so earnest, where all others seemed 
formal; so devoted to her interests that she 
felt at last that the man whom she had begun 


What would be the result | 


What if he should try? What | 
Miss Eyre was a gen- | 


He was so true, where all else seem- | 


| by regarding simply as her father’s friend } 
| become now her own personal property—pon}, 
| her friend, it is true, but at the same tim 
| only friend. 
He had certainly met with excellent suyccos; 
jin her service. Week after week substantia) 
| sums of money were transferred to her bankiy ' 
account, as one rare and costly article of }o, 
father’s collection after another was disposed 
| of at a just and generous valuation, Who: 
means he took to bring about these sales, a 
| who purchased the articles, she never inquire 


e her 


Having once given the matter into his hands 
she cared to hear no particulars, and she neyey 
once went to the sales-rooms. Having goyo 
through the parting with these household gos 
of hers, she did not care to renew the pain, 

In June the family went to their summer 
| home on the North River; and soon after this 

Tom came. There were a good many fine traits 
| in his character. He was direct, straightfor- 
ward, honorable, and in earnest, though he was 
|no flower of knighthood, no miracle of con- 
stancy. If he loved a woman, and his love 
| were returned, it was in him to love long and 
| well; but he would never waste long in despair 
| for the fair woman who was not fair for him, 
Neither himself nor his kindred, however, ha 
| suspected this healthy, elastic, recuperative 
| power of his healthy, elastic nature. Just a 
| hearty, generous, well-cultured American gen- 
| tleman—as fine a type, too, when thorough- 
| bred, as one is likely to find—clear-eyed, quick- 
witted, and courteous. 

He was about Margaret’s age, familiar with 
her best loved haunts in the Old World, and 
an old acquaintance in the days when she had 
| been happiest. It was very natural that his 
| coming should give her pleasure, and she show- 
|ed it in the frankest, most unreserved way. 
Talking with him she felt herself more at home 
than she had been before since her father’s 
death. She brightened into her own softly radi- 
ant self—a fascinating creature, with her pure, 
proud face, her red, smiling lips, her dusky, 
| drooping hair, and the eyes which changed 
| with every thought, took a new color with ey- 
| ery mood. 

The young hero in Panama hat and Magenta 

neck-tie lowered his colors before her. She had 

| swayed his fancy curiously in their few meet- 
| ings in the old days, and he had never forgot- 
{ten her. But now her graver sweetness stole 
| into his heart, and he was ready to offer her 
| the half of his kingdom. 

She had been so used in her father’s time to 
| cordial friendship and free companionship with 
men—friendship touched often with chivalry, 
but never warming into Jove—that she went on, 
| unconsciously enough, in this path along which 
| young Livingstone was gallantly leading her. 
|'They rode and drove together, or passed long 
summer twilights hanging in a boat ’twixt crim- 
son sky and crimson river, and Margaret had 
not enough of ordinary young-ladyhood about 
her to guess where it all was tending. 


| 
| 


| 
} 
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Quite unintentionally, it was Mrs, Living- | Love to her meant a grand, heroic something, 


stone who opened her eyes Going one day | which would be strong and steadfast through 
past the door of that lady’ 8 morning- -room she | life, and outlast death. Would all her skies 
heard the words: | be dark, she asked herself, her days empty, if 


“It is true that Margaret is all which you | the shining of Tom Livingstone’s eyes were 
_ but it is equally true that you can not af- | quenched? Was he so much to her that with- 
ford the luxury of marrying her.” out him the rest of life would be barren? Her 
She hurried on instantly, with glowing cheeks, | heart uttered no affirmative, and yet she had 
It was all plain now. She had been blind. Tom | been accustomed to think that this and nothing 
loved her, and had been trying to let her see | else than this was love. The ‘‘ Yes” which had 
it, and taking encouragement from her frank, almost sprxng to her lips shrank back again, 
free manner, while she had never once guessed | and she said, instead, very humbly : 
his meaning. She smiled a little over Mrs.| ‘I dare not answer you, for I do not know 
Livingstone’s notions of poverty. To say no-| myself. It seems to me that in marriage there 
ane of the hundred thousand likely to come | is no half-way. One must be ineffably happy 
y-and-by, Tom had fifty thousand of his own | or ineffably miserable. I would not trust my- 
now; and on an income of less than that would | self to be any man’s wife unless I was sure, 
yield what happy years of pleasant wandering | beyond a question, that I loved him with all 
she and her father had known! If she loved | my being. I can not tell whether I could ever 
him, certainly his mother’s opposition, based | love you like that, for I never thought of you, 
solely on the question of finances, would not | until to-day, as other than my pleasantest of 
deter her from marrying him, or feeling that he | friends.” 
had a right to please himself. The question He ventured on no prayers or protestations, 
became at once whether she might, could, | for the quiet solemnity of her mood awed him. 
would, or should love him—a potential of which | The matter which she looked at with such seri- 
the indicative was hard to determine. She | ous eyes took on new sacredness for him. He 
really did not know herself. If you, my read- | dared not be responsible for this woman’s hap- 
er, are so clear-headed, so subtle in your in-| piness, unless she could love him so entirely 
tuitions, that you could never be in doubt about | there would be no doubt about his making it. 
such a matter for a moment, turn compassion-| So he told her, gravely and gently, that he 
ately this leaf which reveals to you Margaret | would wait for her to understand herself; and 
in her indecision, her poverty of self-knowl-| though, whatever her decision might be, he 
edge; but, for my part, I think most girls who | must always love her, he would never blame 
have never had an accepted lover, or been ac- | |her or accuse her of having held out to him 
customed to speculate between love and mar- | any false hopes. 
riage, would have an epoch of similar uncer-| ‘Then they sat silent in the evening stillness. 
tainty at the instant when a most agreeable, | He had hoped to have that graceful head of 
eligible, and altogether unexceptionable friend | hers upon his shoulder, to kiss the serious, smil- 
stood before them suddenly transformed into | ing lips of his promised wife, to be happy in her 
an expectant suitor. sweet and frankly given love. Instead, he sat 
That night the whole story of Tom’s hopes | a little apart from her side, with a distance 
and fears came out. He took courage, per- | which seemed like the sweep of eternity be- 
haps, from a new shyness in Margaret’s man- | tween their souls. Would he ever come more 
ner, At any rate, he told her how dear she | near? 
was and always must be, and then waited for In the weeks that followed Margaret grew 
her answer. | thin with anxiety. She meant to do right, at 
‘*T am portionless,” she said, gravely. ‘‘ If | | whatever cost ; but it was so hard to know what 
there were no question about any thing else, I | right was, to evolve certainty from the chaos of 
think your family would not approve the mar-| her emotions. There was so much to incline 
riage for that reason.” | her heart toward him in his handsome, grace- 
“They would get over that,” he protested, | ful, courageous youth, in his ardent yet rever- 
eagerly. ‘They all think you are perfection. | ent devotion to herself. Sometimes she thought 
They only fear that I am too good-for-nothing | she could ask no more; but slowly a conviction 
a fellow to help myself, and not well enough off | grew on her that in him was not the strength 
to make you comfortable. But I could do any | | on which she longed to lean. She might be his 
thing, with you for my inspiration ; and in this | inspiration, as he said—he never could be hers. 
one greatest thing of my life I must please my- 


| She must look at him with level eyes, and it was 
self. If you can love me, Margaret, nothing | in her nature to long to look up. The daugh- 
else is wanting.” | ter of Reginald Eyre, ‘‘ Puritan Bohemian,” 

She looked at him—his handsome, eager | was not likely to have any religious cant about 
face so full of longing tenderness for her, so lone- | her; but she had strong spiritual needs. A 
ly, so sorely needing it—young, strong, fond, | steadfast sense of personal responsibility to a 
ready to do and dare for her sake. Surely she personal God underlaid her life and made it 
must love him—surely this thrill at her heart | solemn, Tom Livingstone was worthy of a bet- 
was love. But—was it? Margaret was ro- | ter love than hers, she was ready to grant; but, 
mantic; that is to say, she had high ideals. | when she began to think of seeking her rest and 
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shelter in it forever, she discovered that that 


gallant, generous heart of his lacked something | 


without which she could never be satisfied. 

At last she told him so, with that sad tender- 
ness a good woman always feels for the man 
who has loved her in vain. 

True to his promise he accepted her decision, 
and held her blameless. He only said once, 
with despair in his eyes : 

“Tf you could but have loved me, oh Mar- 
garet!” 

And she answered, in a low voice, which 
seemed to him sadder than any wail: 

“Oh, if I could! Don’t you see how deso- 
late I am?” | 

If the family had known any thing of this | 


probation and its results they never alluded to | 
it before Margaret; but Mrs. Livingstone’s | 
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aint Cath. 
erine, with eyes full of courage and of faith, Nine 
| strong for prayer and tender for praise—hyy, 
) over her mantle, on which flowers bloomed ;, 
| crystal vases. , 


|Canova, One picture—a head of § 


It was like coming home ; 


| come back to these old, beloved objects: }y: 
she did not understand their being in her pos- 


| session. She felt sure that Mr. Upjohn wou 
come to inquire after her comfort, and she waj:. 
ed for an explanation from him impatient! 


| When at last he came, and her question {:). 
| lowed her greeting, he only smiled and said: 
| 


“T thought it would not be good for you to 
have too much money. The rest had sold co 
readily that I ventured to keep these for your 


| own pleasure.” 


He was repaid for all his trouble by her 


bright, cordial thanks. Somehow they had 


manner was most cordially gracious just after | grown singularly good friends since the nigh; 


this final decision; though she made only feeble | 
attempts to combat Margaret’s resolution to go | 
back to New York early in September and go | 
into lodgings. Margaret offered no explana- 
tions—she was not addicted to them—she mere- 
ly announced that she felt it desirable to make 
different arrangements for the next winter, and 
must go early to town in order to perfect them. 
Then she wrote to Mr. Upjohn. Somehow 
in every difficulty it seemed very natural to 
turn to him—he was so strong and so self- | 
reliant, so eminently to be relied upon. She 
felt no hesitation about asking him to secure | 
her suitable apartments—a little parlor and 
sleeping-room in some quiet and not too ex- 
pensive boarding-house. He had managed her 
business matters so admirably that she had quite 
a little provision for the future, and could afford 
herself a space of leisure in which to map out 
that future to her liking. She had somewhat 
changed her ideas about teaching. She thought 
now that she could without difficulty make up 
from among her acquaintances a class of young | 
ladies who had finished school, but who would 
be glad to read the modern languages under her 
tuition; and she much preferred the independ- | 
ence this course offered to a longer residence | 
beneath the Livingstone roof-tree. Tom alone 
was urgent that she should remain under his 
mother’s protection. He was going abroad 
again at once; and he should be so much 
more happy and at ease if he left her, as he | 
found her, there. Mrs. Livingstone seconded | 
him courteously ; but I think Margaret’s pres- | 
ence was somewhat embarrassing to her at this | 
juncture. However that may have been, her | 
courtesy and her son’s entreaties were alike met | 
with polite but firm decision, Early in Septem- | 
ber Margaret removed to her Fourteenth Street 
apartments; and the next week Tom Living- | 
stone’s name was registered among the passen- 
gers of the Arago. | 
Miss Eyre felt a strong, sweet delight in her | 
self-sovereignty as she went into her pleasant | 
parlor and looked around her. In one corner 


| 
| 


when he gave up all hope of their ever being 
more than friends. She felt very near to him, 
very comfortable with him, this evening, as she 
told him over all her plans, profiting by his 
clear sagacity, made hopeful by his hopefulness 
for her, catching the contagion of his strength, 
She looked at the rugged manliness of his face, 
and found something noble in it, which she 
wondered that she had failed to discover before, 
She was not quite desolate, surely, since she 
had this one friend, who had loved her father, 
whom her father had loved, and who, she fel: 
now, would be her friend for all time. 

She had no difficulty in arranging her class 
upon satisfactory terms. She laughed cheer- 
fully with Mr, Upjohn, who came to see her as 
often as once a week, about being an independ- 
ent, self-supporting woman; and she found an 
interest in her regular task which really made 
life brighter and better worth living for her. 

Sometimes, as the winter passed on and she 
saw more and more of Mr. Upjohn, finding in 
him always the same cordial, earnest, but un- 
loverlike friend, she began to wonder whether 
he had really ever loved her at all, or only been 
moved by sympathy in her distress on that one 
night which she so well remembered. Did /« 
remember it as well, unconscious as he always 
seemed? She began to long to know. She 
recalled his words : 

“If I had not loved you first I should not 
have dared to pity you;” and, knowing that he 
was truth itself, she felt that he must have 
eared for her then, though his strong manliness 
had helped him to overcome it so utterly now. 

She believed honestly that she did not regret 
the lost opportunity, but every week she saw 
more clearly how much he was to her, even as 
a friend, which Tom Livingstone never could 
have been. Was it that, after all, the world’s 
workers must ever be nobler than the world’s 
idlers; or that a larger outlook on life had given 
him a wider horizon; or that in his nature, as 
God made it, there was capacity for nobler is- 
sues than in the other's? She could not tell. 


stood a Psyche, which surely she remembered ; | She had only a subtle consciousness that, let her 
in another a winged Hope, by some disciple of | soul take wings as it might, in no height of her 
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:spiring could she ever soar beyond his capacity 

to stand beside her. 

She was still too shy in her confessions to 
herself, or perhaps too wanting in self-knowl- 
ge, to fully divine how different her answer 
J ld be likely to be now, if he were to ask the 

ld question over again; and he, on his part, 
inderstood himself so well, and was habitually 
zo sure of his own emotions, that it never oc- 
curred to him to doubt whether Margaret was 
equally self-poised — whether her **no” once 
spoken must needs be ‘‘no” for all time. He 
was not at all likely, therefore, to give her an 
opportunity to change her mind. But just here 
an accidental turn of a conversation, a lucky 
chance—I speak after the usual fashion, but I 
believe in a heavenly and special Providence— 
occurred to set them both right. 

He came in one evening, and found her 
warming her slender fingers by the fire blaze. 
She looked so lovely, so homelike, so entirely 
gentle and womanly, that, despite the seal he 
had long ago set upon his wishes, his heart 
went out toward her in a great wave of love 
ind longing. But he only spoke to her with 
the calm friendliness of his usual manner, 

“Tam cold,” she said. ‘I have just been 
to Murray Hill to make a call of congratulation. 
The second Miss Livingstone is soon to be mar- 
ried to Colonel George Seabright.” 

“Seabright! Why, he is as old as I am, 
and Maud Livingstone is very young, is she 
not ? 

‘Nineteen last autumn; but what is that if 
she loves him, and I think she does ?” 

“But do you think it no sacrifice when a 
woman loves and marries a man older than 
herself ?” 

“T think no marriage is a sacrifice when a 
woman loves.” 

Some glint in her eyes inspired him. He 
looked into her face. 

“JT think you felt differently once,” he said, 
slowly. 

“T was not very well worth loving in those 
days. I neither understood myself nor any one 
else oe 

“But you do understand yourself now, and 
I do not think you have changed your mind.” 

“If J have not, I presume you have,” she 
said, archly. 

Both her hands were in his in a moment. 
Pride, passion, power, all looked together from 
his eyes, and then were succeeded by and lost 
in a strong, pure tenderness. 

“You will’—that was the first impulse— 
‘“T mean, will you, Margaret, will you give up 
your class at the end of this quarter?” 


‘For what?” the bright archness lingering | 


in her tone, but her pale cheeks flushed with 
the dawning of a new day, and her eyes too 
shy to meet those which sought them. 

“To be my wife.” 

Was it the same Margaret Eyre whom he 


had wooed in vain before whose hands staid | 





in his now so willingly, whose lips he kissed 
with the glad audacity of a happy lover? 

“The patient are the strong,” a tender ballad 
says; but certainly in this instance the strong 
was not the patient. Perhaps Mr. Upjohn 
thought that a man who had waited thirty-six 
years for his happiness had waited long enough. 
At any rate, he hurried Margaret with her prep- 
arations until he had shortened his probation 
to the briefest possible space. There was a 
little talk about a bridal journey, but that she 
put aside. 

**T would rather go home,” she said, honest- 
ly. ‘* You know I never had any home, never 
in all my life.” 

So, not at all reluctant at the change of pro- 
gramme, he busied himself in making home 
ready for her. 

She had been used to relying on him so long, 
in all matters of business, that for him to assume 
all responsibility seemed natural and proper; 
and it never occurred to her to wonder that in 
these arrangements of his he neither consulted 
her taste nor asked any assistance from her. 
She went on quietly with her own preparations, 
more simple, indeed, than they would have been 
once, but not without a certain distinguished 
elegance, lacking which Margaret would not 
have been Margaret. 

At last, one afternoon, they were quietly 
married in church, and drove away together to 
their home, in a pleasant, up-town street. 

When she stepped into the hall, with her 
husband's welcome spoken low and tenderly in 
her ear, Margaret began to recognize some old 
acquaintances—certain bronze knights in arm- 
or whom she saw first, years ago, in the shop 
of a noted Roman fabricant; a cuckoo clock 
on a bracket of Geneva wood-carving ; an an- 
tique table with a curious vase upon it. 

Watching her face, Mr. Upjohn led her 
through the house. Here a soft-eyed picture 
hung; there a shape in marble gleamed; yon- 
der a well-known group in terra cotta told its 
old story. In her own room, her Hope and her 
Psyche and her soft-eyed St. Catherine kept 
watch and ward. They had been removed 
while she was at church to the place appointed 
for them. Every where was some beloved relic 
of the old days—not one of her treasures miss- 
ing. 

** You bought them all?” she asked, at last. 

**Yes, dear; with no thought or hope, then, 
of this happy, happy day—but because, even 
then, I loved you too well to see any thing you 
had helped to select, or care for, pass into the 
hands of strangers.” 

“You know I can not thank you,” she be- 
gan, but just there she broke down utterly, : 
very woman in her happiness, and wept such 
tears as all true women who have loved happi- 
ly can understand. Round her were all her 
household gods, and she had found, at last, 
her rest and her home, God bless all true 


| hearts! 
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THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 
A LOVE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


\ easiness did not abate, as she hoped it 
would, In the pauses of her dinner party, while 
smiling upon every body and doing the honors 


RS. VANDERDECKEN’S alarm and un- | It would be horrible if he should recognize 


| 


of her splendid establishment to all the ‘‘ best” | 


people of her acquaintance, it stood behind her 
velvet chair, ghost-like, and would not be driven 
away. Not though the blessings surrounding 
her were real and tangible—plate, and furniture, 
and elegant dresses; polite neighbors treating 
her with the utmost consideration and attention, 
as was due to the wealthy and lady-like million- 
aire’s wife who had come into their circle ; while 
the things she dreaded were faint and shadowy, 
belonging to a period in her life which she 
would fain have swept away into total oblivion. 

She said to herself many times how ridicu- 
lous it was to be so afraid! As if nobody be- 
sides herself had once been a governess, or had 
had a poor lover whom she had given up for a 
rich one! Why, such things happened every 
day; and if this disreputable fellow, Stone, had 
known something of Julius Stedman, was that 
any reason that the mistress of Holywell Hall 
should trouble herself about him? A five-pound 
note, no doubt, would settle the matter and get 
him away from Mrs. Fox’s, perhaps induce him 
to quit the neighborhood, where he could only 
have come for the purpose of extorting money. 
But five pounds to the elegant wife of the miser- 
ly Mr. Vanderdecken was as unattainable‘as if 
it had been five thousand. 

As she pondered, smiling all the while sweet- 
ly on her right-hand neighbor, Sir Somebody 
Something, Stone’s face, haggard, and wild, and 
sad—yet certainly not that of a mercenary im- 
postor—rose up before her threateningly, and 
once or twice that evening, when a gentleman 
named casually the ‘‘Goat and Compasses,” 
she felt herself grow hot with fear, lest some fa- 
tality should bring into the conversation the 
names she dreaded—John Stone or—Julius 
Stedman. 

She woke next morning with the feeling of 
“something going to happen” stronger than 
ever; and, as was her nature, the more her 
fear pursued her the further she tried to flee 
from it. All day she avoided being left alone 
with her daughter, and did not venture once to 
refer to the subject of the Indian soldier. For, 
when she came to consider it, her plan of see- 
ing him herself became difficult. What was 
she to say to him? How question him about 
poor Julius without betraying that this story, 
which had so oddly come to his knowledge, was 
the last which she would have desired to have 
repeated to her daughter, or to any of her neigh- 





bors? In truth, to try and stop the man’s mont), 
seemed more dangerous than letting him alone 
her—Mrs. Vanderdecken—the woman who hed 
so acted that even Gertrude, her own little Gey. 

trude, called her ‘‘a wicked woman,” and de. 

clared she ‘‘ hated” her. 

Alas, there was the sting, or else it was 
Heaven’s finger of light touching Letty’s foolish 
vain heart. More than her husband’s anger. 
her neighbors’ gossip, she dreaded the condem- 
nation and contempt of her child. It seemed 
as if now for the first time the errors of her 
youth took their true aspect, merely from the 
dread she had lest her daughter should hear of 
them; and, looking back on her past, she knew 
what its blanks and misdoings must have been 
by the longing she had that Gertrude’s life might 
not be like her own. 

Two days afterward came Sunday, and stil! 
nothing had occurred, and the mother had man- 
aged so that not a word had passed between her 
and Gertrude respecting John Stone. She had 
almost contrived to persuade herself that the 
man was got rid of entirely, when, coming into 
church, she saw him sitting in the free seats be- 
side Mrs. Fox, as on the first day, and watch- 
ing the Vanderdecken pew with those fierce 
eyes of his, which he never removed during the 
whole service. Mrs. Vanderdecken shivered 
under them, and looked another way. Church 
being over she hurried out; but though he did 
not attempt to speak, or to interfere with them 
in any way, he followed them silently to their 
very carriage door. 

From that time every Sunday the man was in 
his place, and many a week-day when she drove 
out she saw him hanging about on the common, 
or near the lodge gates, watching, she fancied, 
for her carriage to pass. But Sundays were the 
worst. Then, the church being free to all, she 
could not escape. Nobody could hinder his 
coming or order him to change his seat; so 
there he sat, staring at her, not with admira- 
tion, and still less with impertinence, but with 
a cold, blighting contempt that was almost a 
malediction. She felt as if he haunted her— 
that miserable man—whom she thought some- 
times she must have seen before, yet could not 
remember when or where. 

For Mrs. Vanderdecken was not a woman 
of imagination. An accepted fact she never 
thought of contradicting or disbelieving. To 
doubt that Julius Stedman was dead, or that 
John Stone, who knew so much about him, 
might possibly be himself, was a flight of fancy 
far beyond her. Besides, she never liked to 
face unpleasant things, and it was sufficiently 
difficult to have to put off from time to time 





Gertrude’s earnest entreaties with the promise 
that ‘‘she would see about the poor fellow by- 
and-by.” 

This sort of life went on for several weeks, 
and Gertrude’s tender heart being pacified by 
the sight of her friend every Sunday she had al- 
most ceased to worry her mother about him, 
when a small chance raised in Mrs. Vander- 
decken’s mind a new alarm, 

Though she never looked toward the man, 
and tried hard not to see him, still one Sunday 
morning she did see him, drawing his thin hand 
wearily through his scanty gray hair and abund- 
ant beard. 
hands often keep their individuality when time 
has changed all else. 
decken by its likeness to one which in the days 
of her girlhood had so often clasped hers, 

What if it were possible—if this wretched 
disreputable soldier could be her old lover, not 
dead after all? She had been sorry for his 
death, but had never had courage to ask par- 
ticulars about it, and beyond Edna’s brief 
communication by letter, that he had been 
“drowned,” of the circumstances of his end 
she knew nothing. During their three snort 
interviews the sisters had never once mentioned 
Julius’s name. 

Now, Letty thought, if she could only find 
out exactly when and where and how he died, 
it would be a comfort and protection to her. 
Protection against what? She could not tell. 
She only knew that with this continual dread 
upon her mind; with the figure of that shabby 
man, whoever he was, pursuing her constantly, 
her life was a daily burden to her. The trifling 
annoyance had grown into a perpetual and 
morbid fear, 

To throw it off she determined one morning, 
without telling Gertrude, to go to London, and 
find out as much as she could from her sister 
Edna, 

It is a strange thing, and sad too, but sisters 
do sometimes come to meet as these sisters 
met; with mere courtesy—no more; to call 
one another, as these did, by their married 
names —‘*‘ Mrs, Vanderdecken,” ‘‘ Mrs. Sted- 
man,” and to sit amiably conversing together 
on indifferent topics like any other ordinary ac- 
quaintances. Alas, their fates had drifted them 
apart, as brothers and sisters will drift, when 
there exists between them no real sympathy, 
no tie stronger than the mere natural instinct 
of flesh and blood. That may remain, and 
duty keeps it alive in a measure, still it is only 
the mummy of love that they dress up in de- 
cent clothes for the world to look at. The 
soul of love—deep, close, fraternal love—is not 
there. 

So it is, and must always be. Better accept 
the fact as Edna accepted it, and received civ- 
illy her sister’s civil call, though internally 
thankful that her husband was out, and that 
none of her children were at hand to see into 
what the fraternal bond can degenerate, under 
given circumstances and with certain characters. 
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It was a remarkable hand, and | 


It startled Mrs. Vander- | 
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And yet she was sorry for Letty, and when 
her grand, patronizing manner, and her air of 
| extreme condescension, as she examined the 
| little poky house,” having slightly worn off, 
Mrs, Vanderdecken betrayed unconsciously her 
inward troubles, though in a roundabout, ir- 
| relevant fashion, Edna felt more sorry still. 
| ‘Was that what you came to speak to me 
| about ?” said she, with her usual directness. 
| ** Yes, it must be a great grief, to have your 
| child setting up for independent action, making 
disreputable acquaintances, and persisting in 
them after you have forbidden them entirely.” 
**But I have not done that, not exactly, for 
| I doubt if I could make her obey me.” 


| ‘*There I think you are wrong,” answered 
Edna, in her quick, decided way, which made 
| the people who did not like her—no person is 
liked by every body—say she was too much 
given to preaching. ‘‘I would lay upon chil- 
dren as few restrictions and commands as pos- 
| sible ; but those made must be rigidly enforced. 
| And for that low fellow, who, from what you 
say, is probably no soldier at all, but an imper- 
| tinent beggar, I would never allow Gertrude to 
exchange another word with him.” 
**Do you think so? I wish I could do it; 
I wish I dared.” 
‘*Dared! What, dare you not do an un- 
pleasant thing for the good of your own child ?” 
“Tt isn’t that, Edna, not quite; but I will 
explain the matter another time,” said Letty, 
| hurriedly, finding that it was impossible to get 
| a true answer to the false impression which she 
| had somehow contrived to give, and now felt 
| difficult to remove. “I’m sick of the subject, 
| let us talk about something else. What a fine 
young fellow is that eldest boy of yours! I met 
him at the door going out with his brother.” 
“Will and Julius are constant companions. 
I hope they will grow up the same, and be friends 
as well as brothers. It is so sometimes, though 
not always,” said Edna, with a slight sigh. 
| “ Their father and I often look at them with a 
full heart, and wonder what their future will 
| be. For Julius we have no fear. You remem- 
ber how healthy he was—-so good and sweet- 
tempered, even as a baby.” 

** Yes,” said Letty, with a little return of her 
stiff manner. 

“But Will—the boys ought to have changed 
names, I think—Will is so delicate, so sensi- 
tive, in many things so strangely, painfully 
like—” 

Edna stopped. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that now or never 
was her chance, if she wanted to find out any 
thing about her old lover, and her desperate 
anxiety to be free from the doubt which had 
lately come made her bolder than usual. 

“Yes, Will is likely to give you some uneasi- 
ness. He does not look strong, as if he had 
something of that family weakness—was it con- 
sumption, or what?— which showed itself so 
plainly in poor dear Julius.” 

“ Poor dear Julius!” He had sunk to that, 
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uttered in the half-pitying, half-indifferent tone | 
in which dead people, whose death is felt to be | 


rather a gain than a loss to their friends, come 


to be spoken of sometimes. 

* And, by-the-by,” 
decken, seeing that Mrs, Stedman remained 
quite silent, ‘I have often wished to ask you, 
did you get that full information which you 
were in search of when you wrote me the fact 
—the mere fact—of his death in India?” 

* Yes,” replied Edna, in a grave, constrained 
tone. ‘* We have, alas, no reason to doubt his 
death; though at first we had, and it was a 
long time before we could reconcile ourselves 
to believe it.” 

‘* What!” cried Letty, turning pale ; ‘* was he 
not dead after all? I thought he was drowned 
in the Hoogly ?” 

‘*We supposed so, but his body was not found, 
and so we hoped he might be yet alive; had 
gone up the country, or sailed to Australia, or 
perhaps come direct home to England, and then 
shrunk from finding us out—but I will not 
trouble you with these matters.” 

‘It’s no trouble. Please tell me. 
like to hear.” 

And though Mrs. Vanderdecken testified no 
distressing emotion—indeed, the absolute fact 
that Julius was dead proved such a relief to her 
that she could speak about him without any 
hesitation—still she looked sad and grave, rath- 
er touched than not. 

* Do tell me all about him, Edna. Poor fel- 
low! I did not mean him any harm. I had no 
notion he would have taken it so much to heart. 
Please tell every thing.” 

And she listened, not without feeling, while 
Edna did tell her “‘ every thing :” down to the 
miserable ending of that life, whose blessing 
she might have been, instead of its fatality and 
its curse, 

‘* Poor fellow—poor fellow !” said Letty, sob- 
bing a good deal. ‘‘ And was he really not 
seen after that day when he went to the ship 
and found me gone?” 

‘*Never. We advertised for him half over 
the world; the advertisements could not but 
have reached him somewhere, if alive. And 
he would have come home to us, I am sure he 
would. He knew how we loved him.” 

‘It must have been very painful,” said Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. ‘‘ And so—” 

** And so, after two years of suspense, we got 
the evidence I told you of. And some months 
later we received his pocket-book, with his name 
written inside it, which he always carried about 
with him, for it held”—she hesitated—“ it held 
a lock of your hair. It is all we have left of 
him. Would you like to see it ?” 

‘I think I should,” said Letty, in a low tone. 

“Then come up stairs.” 

Letty followed to her sister's bedroom—a sa- 
cred room, consecrated by both birth and death ; 
a mother’s room, where several toys strewn 
about showed that the children had still free 
admittance into its precincts. But there was 


I should 


continued Mrs. Vander- 


— 
no baby in the aouies now, and the little eri), 
which had been occupied successively so m 
years, was removed from its place beside 
| bed, and exiled into a far corner, 


any 
the 
to be used as 
a receptacle for spare blankets and other extra. 
neous things. The room and all its appoint. 
ments were comfortable enough, but well worn, 
and a little old-fashioned, as if long after the 
need for economy was gone her love for the fa- 
miliar objects made Mrs. Stedman ay erse to any 
change in her apartment. 

‘“*That is your old dressing-table, and the 
wardrobe too. I could almost fancy myself 
back in the small house—where was it? I for- 





| get-—that you lived in when first you were mar- 


ried.” 

**Could you?” said Edna, as she unlocked a 
drawer, and took therefrom a faded, water- 
| stained book. 

Letty held it gently, erying a little over it. 

“Poor fellow! poor Julius! He was very 
fond of me.” i 

Asking no more questions, she returned the 
pocket-book to her sister. ‘The tribute to the 
dead was paid, and its painfulness got over, 
Her emotion had been sincere enough, but she 
was not sorry to end it and revert to other 
things. She began turning over the various 
contents of the drawer. 

‘*What have you here? A pair of baby- 
shoes? I should have thought your stock of 
them had been worn-out long ago.” 

‘*These belonged to my little girl that died.” 
After a pause Edna added, ‘‘ You never lost a 
child, Letty ?” 

“No.” 

And then the two sisters—mothers both— 
stood by the small treasure-drawer, where, be- 
sides the shoes, lay one or two other trifles: 
sleeve-ribbons, a sash, relics of the dead that 
we all are prone to keep somewhere or another, 
and learn in time to look at quietly, as one day 
others will look at relics of us. While gazing, 
their common womanhood and motherhood 
melted both hearts. Letty silently clasped Ed- 
na’s hand. 

** How old was she, poor little lamb ? 

“Only four months, She was such a little 
delicate thing always, but the prettiest of all 
my babies. I was ill for nearly a year after 
she died, and gave a deal of trouble to my hus- 
band; but he was so good to me—so good!” 

** Ah!” said Letty, sighing. 

** However, I got well in time, and the year 
after that my twins were born; twins like you 
and me, you know,” added she, affectionately. 
‘‘ They comfort me, and now I am quite happy 
again. Only sometimes I wake in the night, 
fancying I hear my little girl crying to me from 
her cot, and—it’s hard, Letty, it’s hard.” 

Edna leaned her head on her sister’s shoul- 
der and burst into tears. 

Letty caressed her, kindly enough ; but she 
was puzzled to know what to say, and so said 
nothing. Edna soon dried her eyes, and quiet- 
ly locked up the drawer. 
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THE TWO WIVES: 


That’s right; you don’t fret about baby 
now, [hope? It would be wrong, with all your 
five sons,” 

‘‘T know that; I know all is right both for 
her and me, and I shall find my little angel 


again some day. Will you come down stairs, 
Letty dear? I hear the bell for the children’s 
dinner,” 

At this meal ‘‘ Aunt Letty,” as she conde- 
scendingly announced herself, was an object of 
great curiosity and awe. The young Stedmans 
evidently viewed her with a slight distrust—all 
save Will, who, imaginative lad as he was, fell 
a captive at once to his beautiful aunt, sat be- 
side her, paid her his pretty, boyish, gentleman- 
like attentions, and watched her every move- 
ment with admiring eyes—the very eyes of his 
uncle Julius. Pleased and flattered, touched 
perhaps in spite of herself, by some of those 
ghostly memories which the new generation 
often so strangely bring back to us all, Mrs. 
Vanderdecken took especial notice of the boy, 
and said to his mother, half sighing, that she 
wished she had a son like Will. 

And during the hour she staid Letty was al- 





EDNA AND LETTY. 


most the old Letty over again. She placed 
herself in the fireside circle, where, with the 
mother as its centre, the younger children soon 
made themselves merry, and the two elders, 
busy with book and pencil—strangely enough 
Will was very fond of drawing—occupied them- 
selves steadily and quietly, sometimes joining 
in the conversation just enough to prove that 
they were accustomed to be to their parents 
neither playthings nor slaves, but, so far as 
their years allowed, rational, intelligent com- 
panions. She talked kindly rather than pat- 
ronizingly, and seemed anxious to make her- 
self popular. Letty never could bear not to be 
popular—for the time being. 

Also—let us give her her just due—there 
was something in the atmosphere of this warm, 
bright little house which touched the heart, 
such as it was, of the unsatisfied rich woman, 
who had a mansion to dwell in, but no home; a 
millionaire to provide for her, but no husband ; 
and who, let her try to compel it as she might, 
could never win from her only child any thing 
like the tender, mindful, reverential love that 
she saw in these five boys toward their mother. 
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‘* How fond your childrer are of you!” she 
said to her sister, as she stood arranging her 
purple ribbons round her still fair face, care- 
ful as ever to set it off to the best advantage. 
“And they seem to obey you too. Now Ger- 
trude is fond of me, poor little thing, but she 
never minds me one bit. I wish I could take 
a leaf out of your book.” 

**Do you?” 

** And then your boys all seem to get on so 
well together; never a cross look or a sharp 
word; but I suppose that is because you are 
never cross and vexed yourself.” 

**Oh yes I am,” said Edna, smiling. ‘‘ But 
we are so many people in such a small house 
that we should never manage at all if we did 
not learn to keep our little tempers to ourselves. 
Isn't it so, Twinnies ?” patting the round, curly 
heads which had intruded up stairs, ‘‘ Come, 
jump up on a chair and kiss your aunt Letty— 
your great, tall auntie—and tell her she must be 
starting—Will and Julius shall take her to the 
railway station—and she must come and see us 
again as soon as she can.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken distributed most affec- 


tionate adieus all round, and departed with her | 
But she took care to dismiss | 


two nephews. 
them at the earliest opportunity, to avoid any 
possible chance of meeting at the train either 
some of her grand acquaintances, or, worst of 
all, her husband. 

At the journey’s end her carriage was wait- 
ing for her, and she drove alone through the 
lovely Kentish country, beginning to wake up 
into all the freshness of early spring. Did it 
remind her—after her long absence from such 
scenes, for they had wintered in town last year 
—of many a long-ago spring? that in the Isle 
of Wight, for instance, when Edna nursed and 
petted her, and Dr. Stedman was kind to her, 
and Julius adored her. Or, perhaps, of later 
springs, when she and Julius sauntered about 
as affianced lovers, and watched the leaves 
come out and the thrushes sing in Kensington 
Gardens? Days when they were all poor to- 
gether—poor and hard-working, but very hap- 
py, or, looking back, it seemed that they were. 
And as she smoothed down her silken gown, 
and leaned lazily back on the cushions of her 
carriage, Mrs. Vanderdecken gave more than 
one sigh to the memory—now a perfectly safe 
and comfortable memory to dwell upon — of 
poor, drowned Julius, lost in his prime, for- 
saken, dead, and forgotten. 

Passing the school-house, she recollected that 
she had told Gertrude to wait for her there, 
thinking it a safe place of detention between 
the governess’s hour of leaving and her own re- 
turn. But, with fatal precaution, she had over- 
shot her mark. For, the moment after having 
descended, she saw, sitting on the bench beside 
the school-house door, with Gertrude standing 
beside him and eagerly talking to him, the man 
John Stone! 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s anger, not unmixed 
with fear, left her absolutely dumb. But Ger- 


ati. 
trude ran to meet her without the slightes 


| hesitation—betraying no sense of having 
| wrong. 

“‘Oh, mamma, I am so glad you are come! 
|I have been waiting to tell you something: 
| Something so wonderful, which Mr. Stone has 
| just told me. You will never be angry with 
him any more. And Aunt Edna will be 
| glad; every body will be so glad.” 

| **At what, my dear?” asked Mrs, Vander. 
decken, a faint, cold fear thrilling through her. 
| Stoop down and I'll whisper it, for it is g 
| secret still, and only you and I are to know,” 
|said the little maid, her eyes bright and her 
| cheeks glowing. ‘‘ But he says—Mr. Stone, | 
mean—that he is quite certain Uncle Julius js 
not dead at all.” 

Had a thunder-bolt dropped at her feet Mrs, 
Vanderdecken could not have been more star- 
tled. For a moment she was silent, then she 
took to the usual refuge of fear—incredulous 
anger. 

“Don’t tell me such ridiculous nonsense, | 
don’t believe a word of it. And you, Gertrude, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Did | 
not forbid you ever to speak to this—this fel- 
low again ?” 

‘*No, mamma,” replied Gertrude, bolily, 
‘you forbade me to bring him into the park, 
but you never said I was not to speak to him. 
I met him quite by chance, and he walked on 
beside mg. How could I help it? the common 
was as free to him as tome. Besides,” added 
the little creature, roused to rebellion by what 
she considered injustice, ‘‘I would not have 
helped it if I could. Nothing should ever 
make me behave unkindly to a poor sick—” 

**Folly! I tell you, child, he is nothing but 
a low impostor.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Madam! 
you pleased to call me?” 

Stone had followed, walking feebly with the 
help of his stick, and now stood before the lady, 
taking off his hat to her with an air of mock 
deference. 

Voices change, like faces, in course of years; 
or perhaps he intentionally altered his ; or, still 
more probable, was the truth of the old adage, 
**None so deaf as those who will not hear.” 
| But even now Mrs. Vanderdecken showed no 
|sign of having recognized who he really was. 
| Her reply was given in unmitigated anger. 

**T do not know who or what you may be, 
| but I know you have no business with my 
| daughter. I said, and I say again, that you 
| are a low impostor. If you persist in follow- 
|ing us about so impertinently I will tell my 
| husband, and he shall give you in charge to 

the police.” 

The man stood a minute, face to face with 
| her, apparently feeling neither insulted nor 
afraid. Then he said, in a very low voice— 


done 


80 


What were 





‘¢Mrs. Vanderdecken, you will neither tell 
your husband, nor will you give me in charge 


to the police; I am quite sure of that. Look 
here!” and he took from his waistcoat pocket a 
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etter, an old, foreign-looking letter, on which 
was still visible in a woman’s hand the address, | 
“ Julius Stedman, Esquire, Calcutta.” ‘I have | 
half a dozen more of these. They came into 


my possession—never mind how. They are not | 
very interesting reading, but they might be use- 


ful. I was just going to show them to your lit- | 
tle girl here.” 

“Qh no, for pity’s sake, no!” gasped the 
mother, in an agony of terror, and placing her- 
self so that Gertrude could not see the letter, 
she hastily bade her run away and call the car- 
riage, remaining in it till she herself came. 

Then, half blind with dread, she turned back 
and forced herself to look at this man, to find 
out who he really was, whether only John Stone, 
a poor wandering wretch, who had somehow got | 
hold of her story, and still worse, of her letters | 
—or some one more formidable still, who, she 
dared scarcely imagine. 

There he stood, with the sun slanting on his 
bare, bald head and gray beard, leaning on his 
stick, his threadbare coat wrapped round him, | 
the mere wreck of a man—as much a wreck as 
that poor broken ship which they had used to | 
watch the waves beating on, off the Isle of | 
Wight coast, and yet, like it, preserving a cer- | 
tain amount of dignity, even of grace, amidst 
all his downfall. A man deeply to be pitied— | 
perhaps severely blamed—since every one has | 


his lot in his own hands, more or less, to re- | 


wife. There he stood—she was certain of it 
now—not John Stone, but Julius Stedman. 
How it came about that he was still alive, or 
what had brought him hither, she never paused 
to think. She only recognized that it was, 
without a doubt, her old lover, risen up as 
from the very grave to punish her: to bring 


| upon her her husband's jealous anger, her 


daughter's contempt, her neighbors’ gossip. 
No wonder that the poor, weak, cowardly 
woman was overpowered with an almost mor- 
bid terror—a terror so great that she did not 


| even perceive the faint fragment of right that 


she still had on her side—namely, that for any 
man, let him be ever so ill-treated by a woman, 
to take upon her this mean revenge, was a cru- 
elty that condemned himself quite as much as 
it did her, 

But there he was, undoubtedly, Julius Sted- 
man; and Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that if the 
earth would open and hide her from him she 
should be only too thankful. 

Alas! the earth does not open and hide ei- 
ther sufferers or sinners when they desire it. 
They can not escape. They must stay and 
meet the consequences of the sin; learn to 
endure the suffering. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken slipped a step or two 
aside, and received her rectory friends with a 
nervous, apologetic smile. 

“T beg your pardon, but I was just speaking 


deem or ruin himself—but a man whom in| to this poor man, a very honest and respectable 
his lowest plight could not be altogether de-| person, in whom I have complete reliance, and 


8 vised, 

“T see, Madam, you do not remember me, 
though I have the fortune—or misfortune—ac- 
curately to remember you.” 

‘How? Whoare you? But no, it is quite 
impossible,” cried the frightened woman, shrink- 
ing back, yet knowing al] the while how useless 
it was to shrink from a truth which every sec- 
ond forced itself more strongly upon her. 

At that critical moment there came out of 
the school-house two of her friends—the rector’s 
wife and sister, who having heard that she was | 
expected, waited to consult with her about a | 


I 
wanted to hear his story, but I will hear it an- 
| other time, if—if he will kindly excuse me 
| now—” 

| ‘*Certainly,” said the man, with a formal 
and stately bow. ‘Certainly. I have no 
wish to intrude upon you, Madam. I am 
quite at your disposal any day. Good-after- 
noon.” 

He took off his hat once more, first to her 
| and then to the other ladies, and walked away 
lowly in an opposite direction. 

“TI know that man by sight, 


for whom I am most anxious to do all I can. 


’ 


S. 
” 


said the rec- 


school-feast—for the Vanderdecken purse and | tor’s wife, looking after him in some surprise. 


the Vanderdecken grounds were always their 
prime strong-hold in all parish festivities. 

They met her with much empressement—these 
kindly women, whom she liked, and who liked 
her—for Letty Kenderdine’s old pleasant ways 
had not faded out in Letitia Vanderdecken. 
She would have gone forward eagerly to meet 
them, but there—just between her and them— 
watching her like her evil genius, haunting her 
like an impending fate—stood this shabby, dis- 
reputable man. The man who had been the 
betrothed of her youth—whose arms had clasp- 
ed her—whose lips had kissed her; to whom 
she had written those silly letters that a fiancée 
was likely to write, and unto whom she had been 
false with the utmost falseness by which a wo- 
man can disgrace herself and destroy her lover 
—an infidelity than which there is none greater 
or crueler, short of the infidelity of a married 


“He comes to church pretty regularly, I think,” 

vat Cg 
**Poor fellow, he seems as if he had seen 
better days. My husband must call upon him, 
| What is his name ?” 

“ John Stone,” replied Letty, faintly. 

** And you have been kind to him, as you 
are to every body. You are a real blessing to 
our parish, my dear Mrs, Vanderdecken.” 


—_——_ @—__—_ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mrs. VANDERDECKEN’S intense fear—a fear 
which it was now impossible either to fly from 
| or to set aside — made her cleverer than ordi- 
|nary. She carried on the conversation with her 

friends till she had furtively watched this man 
| —once her lover, now her bitterest enemy—safe 
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out of sight. Then she stepped into her car- 
riage, much agitated indeed, but still able by a 
violent effort to control herself before her daugh- 
ter, and account for her nervousness by saying 
how very much worn-out she had been by her’ 
journey to London. 

** But why did you go, mamma? Oh, I re- 
member; it was about a bonnet. Still I would 
not have you so tired and looking so ill for all 
the new bonnets in the world.” 

** Don't talk to me till we get into the house 
and have had our tea. Then I shall be rested, 
and you can tell me all your story.” 

** Very well, mamma,” replied Gertrude, with 
her customary acquiescence, and then sat look- 
ing out of the carriage window, amusing herself 
with her own thoughts, which were generally 
quite as interesting as her mother’s conversa- 
tion, 

Upon her new discovery the little girl’s fancy 
dwelt with a tenderness indescribable. Stone 
had told her that for many months Julius Sted- 
man had been “ out of his mind”—though care- 
fully tended by some natives who took pity upon 
him, but never even knew his name. That he 
came to his right senses in some up-country sta- 
tion—all but penniless; and had enlisted for a 
soldier—seen much service—and was finally 
sent home to England invalided—at which crit- 
ical point in the story Mrs. Vanderdecken’s car- 
riage appeared. 

But Gertrude had heard enough. Her im- 
agination was vividly excited. That most 
divine doctrine of Christianity, which comes as 
a natural instinct to the young, the gospel of re- 
pentance and the forgiveness of sins, the joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, was deep 
in the inmost heart of this child. Her eyes filled 
with tears as she thought of poor Julius Sted- 
man, looking not unlike the prodigal son in-her 
pictorial Bible, coming home to his brother and 
sister; taken into the bright little house at Brook 
Street, and there made happy to the end of his 
days. She forgot one thing, which overtender 
people also sometimes forget, though it is not 
forgotten in the parable—that the prodigal first 
said, “‘I have sinned,” and that in no way had 
Stone ever hinted that Julius Stedman—wher- 
ever or whatever he might be—was in the least 
sorry for any thing. 

But this was an ethical question about which 
the child did not trouble herself. She only 
waited with painfully restrained impatience till 
she had leave to tell her tale. 

This was not for an hour or more. Mrs. 
Vanderdecken kept putting off, on any excuse, 
what she so much dreaded to hear. At last, 
getting one of the not unfrequent telegrams that 
her husband would dine in the city and not be 
home till next day, she took a little more cour- 
age, and stretching herself on the sofa in her 
morning-room, prepared to hear the worst, and 
to take things, hard as they were, at least as 
easy as she could, 

** Now, Gertrude, while I have ten minutes 
to spare, tell me what was that silly story about 





Dr. Stedman’s brother being still alive, whic) 
Mr. Stone told you.” 

For she had satisfactorily discovered that 4; 
Stone only did the child know him; he had, fo; 
some reason or other, been careful to preserya 
his incognito ; nor, to Gertrude at any rate, hai 
he identified himself with Julius Stedman—j; 
indeed he was Julius. Sometimes a wild hope 
that he was not, that her own fears and somo 
chance resemblance had deluded her, came ; 
comfort Mrs. Vanderdecken, So, as careless), 
as she could, she repeated the name of Joh) 
Stone, and found that her daughter received j; 
with equal indifference. So far she was safe, 

But when she began to hear the story, so 
minute in all its details, she felt that though a 
child might be deceived, no grown person could 
be, into believing it a tale told second-hand. 
Gertrude’s accurate memory and vivid imagin- 
ation reproduced, almost as graphically as jt 
had been given to her, the history of the young 
man’s passionate despair—how, having lost his 
bride, he determined to lose himself—at once, 
and completely as if he had been dead. 

‘* He wished his friends to think him dead, 
mamma. He thought they would be happier ii 
they did: if he could drop out of the world and 
be utterly forgotten. Was that right ?” 

**T can’t tell. And where is he? How did 
Stone know him ?” cried the mother, with eager 
deceit—or perhaps wishful even to deceive hev- 
self. 

“You forget, mamma; but then you know 
you are not very good at remembering things,” 
said Gertrude, patronizingly. ‘* Have I not told 
you ever so often that Mr. Stone declares he 
never met Uncle Julius in all his life ?” 

Obvious as the quibble was, Mrs. Vander- 
decken took it in for the moment and breathed 
freer. 

**Oh, yes, yes; go on, child.” 

** After he turned soldier he was knocked 
about the world in all directions. I’m afraid,” 
Gertrude added, gravely, “that he was some- 
times very naughty. Mr. Stone says so: but 
he wouldn’t tell me what he had done, I told 
him I thought the naughtiest thing of all was 
his not writing to his brother, who loved him so 
dearly, and would have been so happy to get 
him back again.” 

**Did he ever come back ?” 

“Yes, Thatis the delight of it. Mr. Stone 
says he is certain he is in England—in fact, I 
almost think he knows where he is, though he 
did not say so, I fancy he—Uncle Julius 
that is (oh, please, mamma, let me call him 
Uncle Julius, for I feel so fond of him)—must 
be very poor, or very miserable, or something ; 
for when I asked why he had not gone at once 
to his brother, Mr. Stone said, ‘No, he would 
never do that, for his misery would only dis- 
grace him.’ But, mamma, that can’t be true, 
can it?” said the child, appealingly. ‘‘I am 
sure if I had a brother, and he were ever 0 
miserable, nay, even if he had done wrong, and 
were to come to me and say he was sorry, and 
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would never be bad again, I would take him in| ought to be lost. You'll write, of course, 

and be glad to see him, and feel it no disgrace, | mamma ?”’ 

even if he were in rags and tatters, like poor Mr. “Of course,” replied the mother, actually 

Stone. Would not you?” shivering with fear as this new difficulty in her 
‘< Yes,” said the mother, and knew she was | position opened itself out before her. Vainly 

telling a lie, and that one day God would sure-| she turned it over in her troubled brain, won- 

ly condemn her out of her own lips, before the | dering how she was to escape it. Escape, in- 
face of her own child. She turned paler and | deed, was what she most thought of; whether 
paler, and scarcely could utter the next ques-| she could not, by continuing utterly to ignore 
tion—apparently needless, and yet which she | him, and keeping still in dead silence the secret 
felt she must fully assure herself of before she | which he had so far kept, get rid, temporarily 
ventured a step further, ‘‘ But the lady—she | or permanently, of this man, who might be Ju- 
who went out to India—did not Mr. Stone tell  lius Stedman, and yet might not. But in either 
you the fame of the lady ?” case it could not signify much, nor for very 

" Gertrude’s lip curled with the supreme con-| long. He was apparently in bad health—he 

tempt of indignant youth. might not live. If he were Julius, he probably 
“No, he told me nothing about her, and I) had his own good reasons for not wishing to be 

did not care to ask. The false, mean, merce-| recognized by his brother; since, during all the 

nary woman! Don’t speak of her, mamma; | weeks he had remained in England, he had 

she isn’t worth it.” made no effort to see him. And let the sillv, 
No, the mother did not attempt to speak. | romantic Gertrude have what notions she might, 

She only turned her face to the wall, with a} theirs could not be a pleasant meeting. In- 

half-audible groan, wishing she could lie silent | deed, as a physician in good practice, it might 

forever—silent in the grave, where, at least, her | seriously injure Dr, Stedman to have thrust 
child could not have the heart to say such cruel | upon him a brother so low in the world. Was 
words, or she herself, hidden in the dust of | it not advisable, perhaps, to keep them apart ? 
death, would not be able to hear them. And So reasoned this woman, long used to view 
yet she knew they were true words—true as the | all things by the light of custom and conven- 
warm light in Gertrude’s eyes when, feeling ience, and half persuaded herself to take the 
that she had somehow vexed her mother, though | easiest course, of letting things alone, when she 
she could not in the least guess how, she crept | was startled by the voice of her daughter—the 
closer to her and began caressing her and amus-| funny, decided little voice, which often half 
ing her with careless words, every one of which | coaxed, half governed her to do many things 
stung like wasps, or pierced like arrows. | against her will. 

‘You see, mamma, she must have been such ** Mamma, shall I bring you your letter-case 

a very heartless woman, as well as faithless, and | now? The post-bag will go in half an hour; 

such a coward too. She never sent one line to and here is your favorite paper with the crest 

Uncle Julius, to tell him she had changed her | uponit. I'll get you an envelope immediately.” 

mind—left him to be told by somebody else—j| Mrs. Vanderdecken knew not what to do, 

any body who cared to tell him, It was the This, which seemed to her child the most nat- 
ship’s captain who did it, when he came on| ural and simple course imaginable, was to her 
board; and he fell down on the deck as if he | nearly an impossibility—a dread indescribable 
had been shot. Mr. Stone says it felt like be-| at the time, and the opening up of endless fu- 
ing shot—that he laughed—and it did not seem | ture troubles. For of the great enmity that 
to hurt him at all for a minute, and he got up| the man Stone—or Julius Stedman, whichever 
and staggered back to the boat and landed | he was—bore her there could be no doubt. He 
again. After that his mind went all astray. | would do her harm if he could. Instead of 

Poor man! Poor Uncle Julius!” | aiding, she would thankfully have annihilated 
“There, that will do,” said Mrs. Vander-| him. Not out of cruelty—poor Letty was not 

decken, faintly. ‘‘ You have talked so much | naturally cruel—but out of mere fear. Yet, are 

you have quite made my head ache. I think not half the wickednesses and barbarities of this 
you had better go to bed now.” , world done out of simple fear? She did not 

“Oh no; itis hardly eight o’clock; and, be- | mean to be wicked—she would have been hor- 
sides, you will want me to wait upon you, and rified had any one suggested such a thing—yet 
get you your paper-case and things. You know| more than once the dim thought crossed her 
you have a letter to write, mother dear,” said | mind—oh, if only that poor sickly man, whoev- 

Gertrude, coaxingly. |er he was, had slipped away from the world, 
“What letter ?” instead of coming here to be the torment and 
“To Aunt Edna, of course, telling her that | terror of her life! 

Dr. Stedman must come here at once.” Not daring to refuse her daughter—for what 
“Why ?” possible excuse could she give for so doing ?— 
“Can’t you guess, mamma? To see Mr. | she sat with the pen in her hand—her irreso- 

Stone, and get out of him every thing he knows | lute, trembling, jeweled hand—until the stroke 

about Uncle Julius. He would not tell me, but of nine, and then laid it down, 

of course he must tell Dr. Stedman, who is ‘*T am so tired, Gertrude, so very tired, and 

Uncle Julius’s very own brother. No time I hate writing letters. It is too late now, for I 
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ought to word it carefully, so as not to startle 
them. I'll write it the first thing to-morrow.” 

“Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, pas- 
sively; she had had only too much experience 
of her mother’s dilatory ways, her weak habit 
of putting off every thing till ‘‘ to-morrow.” 
Still, she would not complain, this good child 
which Heaven was teaching, as it has to teach 
the luckless children of some parents, by nega- 
tives. Though bitterly disappointed, she held 
her tongue, and indeed begun, as she often did, 
quietly to lay her own plans for doing what her 
mother would most likely leave undone—or do 
too late. But before she could settle any thing 
to her satisfaction, nurse came to carry her off 
to bed, where she laid her busy little head down, 
and slept off in multitudinous dreams, in which 
Uncle Julius, Aunt Edna, and all the rest fig- 
ured by turns, the intense excitement of the day. 

Not so her mother. Mrs. Vanderdecken not 
seldom had ‘to pay the penalty of an idle, lux- 
urious life: her sleep often fled from her. In 
the wakeful, silent hours every small grievance 
became a mountainous wrong. No wonder 
then that the same thing befell her now, and 
after a miserable night she arose sick, unre- 
freshed, driven by sheer desperation into what 
yesterday would have been the very last thing 
she had dared to do—a resolve to go and see 
for herself whether her fears were true or false ; 
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whether she really had at her very door Julius 
Stedman, returned alive, who, though he could 
have no actual scandal to bring against her— 


Letty Kenderdine, with all her folly, had ever 
kept her fair fame clear—was acquainted with | 
the numerous love affairs of her youth—in her | 
vanity she had often teased him with them, and 


laughed at his ridiculous jealousy. Now, even 

if he did no worse, he might repeat them all, 

and make her the by-word and the laughing- 

stock of her neighbors. The idea of this low | 
fellow, who, whatever or whoever he had been, 
had now sunk to be a lodger in a village ale- 
house, giving out to all the drunken hangers-on | 
there that he was once the lover—the plighted 

husband—of Mrs, Vanderdecken of Holywell | 
Hall! It nearly drove her wild. 

To prevent this, by almost any sacrifice, she 
was driven to the daring expedient of attempt- 
ing an interview—a private interview—with the | 
man who called himself John Stone. 

At first she thought of sending for him to 
her own house—but Gertrude might wonder, 
the servants might gossip—besides, the man 
might refuse tocome. In any sight she had had 
of him he had seemed more and more resolved 
to make her feel she had cause to be afraid of 
him, not he of her. Better seize him of a sud- 
den, before he had time to settle what advant- 
age he should take of her—whether he wanted 
revenge or only money. For still she elung 
feebly to her old delusion, that money could do | 
any thing, atone for any thing. 

Yet as she pondered over these things, con- | 
sidering how she might best protect herself | 
from him—there came more than once to her a | 





| India. 


vision of her young lover, who would have given 
his existence to protect Aer, who worshiped the 
very ground she trod upon, who though poor jp 
worldly wealth had been rich in every thing 
else — most rich in the only treasure which 
makes life really happy—honest, hearty love, 
And though she had got all she wanted—nay. 
was in a far higher and more prosperous posi- 
tion than she had ever dreamed of as a girl, 
still she felt that something was missing out o{ 
her life—something that never would come into 
it again. She could understand dimly wha; 
that text meant—“ to gain the whole world, and 
lose one’s own scul.” ’ 

This feeling did not last, of course. Letty’s 
nature was too shallow for any emotion to last 
long; and she shortly turned away from it to 
consider how she could accomplish, with least 
observation, her meeting with Stone. 

It happened to be her day of district visiting, 
when the village was accustomed to see her 
carriage waiting about while she went from 
cottage to cottage, splendid and condescend- 
ing, though sometimes a little alarming to the 
inmates. But Mrs. Fox’s house was not in- 
cluded in her list, partly because the good wo- 
man was not quite poor enough to warrant her 
dwelling being taken by storm by a rich neigh- 
bor, who had_no other excuse than the superi- 
ority of wealth to give for so doing, and partly 
because Mrs. Vanderdecken did not consider a 
public house exactly ‘‘ respectable.” 

Great, therefore, was the landlady’s surprise 
when the Holywell equipage stopped at her 
door, and its mistress, leaning out smiling, re- 
quested to know if there was not a person 
named Stone lodging there ? 

** Yes, sure, ma’am; has been here since be- 
fore Christmas; a very decent man, or I wouldn't 
have had him in my house, I ean assure you. 
A soldier, ma’am, just come from India.” 

‘*So I understand. I have had friends in 
I should like to see him—and— it would 
be a pleasure to me to do any thing I could for 
him. Will you tell him so?” 

“That I will, Mrs. Vanderdecken, and I’m 
real glad too,” added the old woman, confiden- 
tially, *‘ for to tell you the truth, he’s sometimes 
a great weight upon my mind—poor Mr. Stone: 
not for fear he won’t pay me—he does that 
reg’lar—but I can see he’s poor enough, and 
very sickly, and has such queer ways. I was 
thinking of telling our rector about him, in case 
any thing did happen.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
eagerly. ‘‘ The rector has only too much upon 
his hands, If you want things for your lodger 
—food or wine—just send to the Hall.” 

‘*You are only too good, ma’am; and I’ve 
said to Mr. Stone often and often what a kind 
lady you be. But here he comes to speak for 
himself. My dear soul,” darting up to him and 
whispering in his ear, ‘do look alive for once. 
Here is somebody come to see you—a kind lady 
as says she has friends in India, and wishes you 
well.” 
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Stone, who had been creeping lazily across | better let by-gones be by-gones. Won't you 
the common in the sunshine of the lovely spring | shake hands, Mr. Stedman ?” 

morning, looked about him in his wild, weary, At sound of that old name—the boyish name, 
confused fashion—he seemed sometimes half | his and Will’s—the artist’s name which he had 
asleep, a8 if it was a long time before he hoped to make famous, and give, covered with 
could take any new idea into his bewildered | honor, to the woman he Toved—the man start- 
brain. ed and began to tremble violently. 

«“Pon’t bother me, Mrs. Fox, pray! Ask! “Don’t call me thus. I have long since 
the lady who she is and what she comes about.” | dropped the name; I have forgotten I ever 
And then, deaf and blind and stupid as he bore it. I told you I was dead—dead.” 
seemed, he perceived the face leaning out of | Mrs. Vanderdecken looked sorry, but she 
the carriage window. The mutual recognition | was too much afraid for herself to, give way 
was instantaneous. | much. at 

“What do you want with me?” asked he, “Pray don’t talk in that sad fashion; I am 
hoarsely. | sure there is no need. You re, of cOlirse, a 

“‘T want to speak to you—just half a dozen | good deal changed, and I am grieved to see it. 
words. Will you come into my carriage, or | You must have had a hard life in India, or 
shall I get out ?” wherever you were. I should like to be of 

*‘ You had better get out.” service to you if I could; if you would promise 

Driven desperate by her extreme fear, Letty | never to refer to youthful follies.” 
obeyed. As she did so the mere force of habit ** Follies !” 
made Stone come forward to assist her—as any **You know they were such,” said Letty, 
gentleman would assist a lady—but by this | gathering courage. ‘‘ Ours was justia boy and 
time Mrs. Wanderdecken had recovered her | girl affair. We were not suited for each other, 
prudence. Pretending not to see him, she | and should never have been happy. It was 
rested as usual on her footman’s arm, and de- | really quite as much for your sake as my own 
scended leisurely from her carriage. that I did as I did.” 

“Mrs. Fox,” said she, carefully addressing “*Stop !” cried Julius, fiercely, and rose up 
herself to the landlady, **can I have a word or | in his rags—his old coat was actually ragged 
two with your lodger in your little parlor? And, | now—to confront the lady—so much a lady 
coachman, walk the horses up and down the | to look at, so graceful and so elegantly clad. 
common; it is rather chilly this morning. Don’t | “Stop. You and I may never meet in this 
you find it so after India, Mr. Stone ?” world again; so at least let us tell one another 

Truly Letty had rather gained than lost in | no lies. There were lies enough told by one 
the art of keeping up appearances, | of us fifteen years ago.” 

“Mr. Stone, my dear,” whispered the land- His manner was so wild that at first Letty 
lady, pulling him by the sleeve as he stood | glanced toward the door ; then, rapidly calcu- 
motionless. ‘ You’re forgetting your man- | lating consequences—a new thing for her—she 
ners, quite. Do go in and speak to the lady | decided to propitiate him, if possible. 

—Mrs. Vanderdecken—she is such a kind lady, “This is not kind, or even gentleman-like, of 
and might turn out a good friend to you.” | youn—and you were always such a gentleman,” 

And considering him woefully blind to his | said she, in a soothing tone. ‘*I dare say you 
own interests, which were somehow or other in | were much annoyed with me at the time, for 
her charge, the old woman fairly pushed him | which I am very sorry, though I did all for 
into the parlor and shut the door. | the best. But you must have got over it now. 

So the two—once lovers—stood face to face | And please don't speak so loud; people will 
together and alone; even as when they had hear you outside.” 
parted fifteen years ago, expecting to meet * Oh, that is all you care for still, I see ; how 
again almost as husband and wife. They | things look outside.” 
stood, looking blankly at one another across His laugh was so strange, so dreadful, that 
the sea of dead years which had rolled be- | Letty again doubted whether, at all risks, it 
tween and forever divided them. would not be safer to get away from him, She 

Hardly knowing what she did, Letty slightly | looked toward the door. 
extended her hand, but it was not taken, and; ‘* Excuse me, but since you have desired it, 
then she said, in a frightened voice: | we will have out our ‘few words.’ You need 

‘*I know who you are; but how did you | not be afraid, I shall not harm you. I am not 
come here? I thought—every body thought— insane, though the quantity of opium I eat 
that you were dead long ago.” makes me a little queer sometimes; nor a 

“You thought I was dead? Well, so I have | drunkard; nor a thief, as you supposed me to 
been these many years. Shall I tell you who, be. But every thing else bad that a man can 
killed me?” be—that a woman might have saved him from 

Mrs, Vanderdecken shrank back, and then | —I am, and it is your doing.” 
bethonght herself that, whether he were mad| ‘My doing!” 
or not, it was advisable to pacify him. It was fortunate for Letty that at this mo- 

‘“*T beg your pardon; I only meant that, as ' ment her carriage passed the window, remind- 
we are both middle- aged people now, we had ing her that she was Mrs. Vanderdecken after 
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JULIUS AND LETTY. 


all. She rose in her stately height from the 
horse-hair sofa. 

“Tf you talk in this way I must really 
go.” 

**Not yet; I could not allow it. But pray 
be seated. Though I am aware it is but poor 
accommodation I have to offer you.” 

“T can not stay indeed. My position as— 
as a married lady—” 

“*A married lady!” repeated he, in the sneer- 
ing tone of young Julius Stedman, deepened 
tenfold. ‘‘Fifteen years ago you were in heart 
and vow married tome. When you gave your- 
self to another man you did—what the other 
women do who sell themselves body and soul 
to any men that desire them—what your Bible 
calls by the ugly word—” 

‘**T can't listen. I won't listen,” cried Letty, 
flushing up. “Only a brute would speak in 
this way to me—me, a wife and a mother. 
Oh, my poor little girl!” 

There was truth in what she said, and, mad- 
dened as he was, Julius felt it. 

**T have done no injury to your little girl,” 
said he, more quietly. ‘‘She in no way re- 





sembles you. She is a sweet little creature, 
and I am rather fond of her.” 

“You fond of her!” cried the mother, roused 
into courage by the one pure, unselfish instinct 
she had. ‘‘And what right have you to be 
fond of her? What is she to you that you 
should have gone and made friends with her, 
and turned her heart against me by telling her 
my whole miserable story ?” 

‘“*T have not done so, not yet. 
mentioned your name.” 

*““But she will find it out, when she learns 
who you are, as she must when you gu home 
to your brother.” 

“T shall never go home to my brother. It 
is the last kindness I can show to him and his 
—to keep away from them. I have seen them 
all, and that is enough. To make myself 
known to them would only disgrace them. 
They will never see me, or hear of me, any 
more,” 


I have never 


The voice was so hollow, so sad, and yet so 
resolute, that for a minute it touched Letty. 
Then in her infinite relief that things were thus, 
she thought it wiser to leave them so. 
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“You may change your mind,” she said, 
“especially if you should be ill.” 

“No. I am accustomed to be ill alone; 
it will not be much harder—perhaps less hard 
—to die alone.” 

“Ah, we'll hope not. You are too young 
still to talk of dying. But perhaps your plan 
is the best after all.” 

Julius regarded her, as she spoke so coldly, 
so indifferently—the woman who had been his 
idol, into whose hands had been given, as into 
many another woman's, almost unlimited pow- 
er over a man, to save or to destroy him; who, 
loving him not blindly but faithfully, might have 
conquered his faults, developed his virtues, and 
led him, like his good angel, through the world, 
up to the very gate of heaven. But now— 

As he gazed the last trace of softness went 
out of the man’s heart. He was no longer her 
lover, but her bitterest enemy. 

“You are right,” he said. ‘‘ My plan is best. 
And now we need not mention my brother again. 
What else have you to say to me?” 

“Tt was about my little girl. I want you to 
promise never to meet my Gertrude any more.” 

“Why not ?” 

‘Oh, can you not see? 
sider.” 

“T have considered, ever since I saw you at 
the railway-station—the rich, prosperous wo- 
man whom God would not punish. But I am 
juster than He—I will.” 

“Punish me? What do you mean?” 

‘*T will tell you, for I like to do things fairly 
and openly; it was you who did them under- 
hand. That Sunday night, by the kitchen fire 
in your little house at Kensington—do you re- 
member it? I told you that you might make 
me either good or bad. If you refused me at 
once—point-blank—I might bear it—I was 
young, I should ‘get over it,’ as you women 
say. But if you trifled with me, or deceived 
me, I should never get over it—I should turn 
out a vagabond and a reprobate to the end of 
my days. This came true. See what I am! 
and I repeat, it is all your doing.” 

“Oh, Julius!” 

She said it, involuntarily, perhaps—or, else 
to soften him—for she was growing more and 
more frightened, but it only seemed to harden 
him the more. 

“Never utter that name again. I told you 
I had renounced it, and shall never resume it 
while I live, which will not be long, thank God! 
That is, if there be a God to thank for any 
thing.” 

“Hush! You are talking blasphemy.” 

““Who made me ablasphemer? Who taught 
me to disbelieve in every thing good, and holy, 
and sweet? Who turned me into a heathen, 
and then, as you say, into a brute? But it 
does not matter now; I shall be at rest soon. 
Only, before I die, I will make certain of your 
punishment,” 


Only just con- 


* And 


‘*Nothing that shows outside, if you are 
afraid of that. Nothing to make your neigh- 
bors laugh at you, and your husband ill-treat 
you, which, I understand, he sometimes does 
already.” 

**It is not true!” cried she, faintly. 

“True or not, it is no concern of mine. I 
mean to be very just, very judicious. I shall 
not disgrace you in the world’s eyes. Nobody 
shall discover who Iam—nobody but you. But 
I shall stay here, close in your sight, a perpetual 
reminder of your falsehood toward me, as long 
as I live.” 

**You will do no worse than that? 
promise me.” 

‘**Promises are not necessarily kept, you 
know. But I always had a trick of keeping 
mine; so I would rather not promise.” 

** Only—only—” and the mother’s voice grew 
sharp with misery, ‘‘ you will not tell any thing 
to my child—my poor little Gertrude that loves 
me ?” 

“T can not say. It is possible I might take 

a fit of atonement; might make up for my va- 

rious ill deeds by one good one, and prevent 

your daughter from growing up such a woman 

as yourself by giving her the wholesome warn- 

ing of her mother’s history. It would point a 

moral, would it not ?” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken groaned, ‘‘But you 

can not prove it. You have no evidence but 

your own word,” 

“You forget. I showed you a letter. I 

have kept every one you ever wrote to me—not 

many—nor very brilliant—but sufficient. Sup- 

pose I were some day to inclose them in an 

envelope, addressed, not ‘ Mrs.’ but ‘ Miss Van- 

derdecken, Holywell Hall ?’” 

In real life, people do not drop on their knees 
and beg for mercy, nor stand glaring at one an- 
other in fiendish malice and gratified revenge ; 
we are too civilized for this sort of thing now- 
adays. So, critical as the ‘‘ situation” was, 
the poor soldier and the fashionable lady main- 
tained their positions; and nobody listening 
outside could have heard a sound beyond the 
ordinary murmur of conversation. 

Half frantic, Mrs. Vanderdecken fell back 
upon the last expedient that any wise woman 
would have tried. She put her hand in her 
pocket. 

‘You must be very poor. I am poor too. 
I get but a very small allowance. Still, I would 
give you this—every week, if you like.” 

Julius took the purse, and fingered its sover- 
eigns—truly not too many—with a half dis- 
dainful curiosity. 

** And so you are poor, after all; though you 
did nét marry me? And you want me to ac~- 
cept yourmoney? Once, you know, you might 
have taken all mine—by dint of working, sav- 
ing, almost starving, I had gathered a good 
heap of it to lay at your feet—but now— Ex- 


Oh, 


cuse me, I have no further interest in examin- 
ing this elegant purse.” 


He closed and re- 





“Oh, this is horrible,’ moaned Letty. 
what do you mean to do to me?” 


turned it. 
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‘* Will nothing persuade you then? Have | 
you no pity for me—a mother with an only | 
child ?” 

**None,” said Julius. ‘*Am not I going 
down to my grave, a childless man, with my 
name blotted out upon earth ? No; I have 
no pity for you—none.” 

“Yet you cared for me once, 
is all your love for me quite gone ?” 

**You must have a strange kind of love for 
Mr. Vanderdecken when you can condescend 
to ask another man that question.” 

The insult—and evidently meant as such— 
roused every womanly bit of poor Letty’s nature. 
She started up, burning with indignation. 

‘Mr. Vanderdecken is a better husband to 
me than ever you would have been, since you 
can so turn against me now. And for my little 
girl—my poor little girl—the only creature I 
have left to love me—if you wean her heart 
from me, God will punish you—I know He 
will. It is a cruel and a wicked thing to do; 
and if you do it, you will be a wickeder man 
than I took you for.” 

And Letty burst into tears. 

She had been given to weeping always—it 
was her strongest engine of power over Julius ; 
but it had no effect upon him now—at least 
not apparently, He rose and walked to the 
window. 

‘* Your carriage is still waiting, I see. Had 
you not better go? Itisa pity to agitate your- 
self needlessly.” 

**T will go. 
choose. 
more. 


Oh, Julius, 


And you may do what you 
I never mean to speak to you any 

Good-by.” 

**Good-by, Mrs. Vanderdecken. 


me, 
met. Letty drew hers away with a gesture of 
repugnance, and passed out, never looking at 
him again. 

When she was gone—quite gone, and even 
the faint perfume which her dress had left be- 


hind—Letty still liked perfumes—had melted | 


out of the room, Julius sat down, exhausted, 
gazing wistfully on the place where she had | 
stood. 

“Was I right or wrong?” said he to him- 
self. ‘But no matter. 
now.” 

And yet for hours after he wandered about 
the common, stricken with a vague remorse ; 

also, in spite of himself, with a touch of some- 
thing approaching respect for—not Letty, but | 
Gertrude’s mother—the woman whom, even | 
while adoring, he had sometimes half-despised. | 


——=———— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Littte Miss Vanderdecken sat in rather a 
melancholy frame of mind under her yew-tree, 
by the pond. It was a very pleasant seat now, 
with the leaves all budding, and the birds sing- | 
ing on every side; but the little maid did not 
enjoy them so much as usual, There had been | 


| 
Allow 
” and on the latch of the door their hands | 


Nothing matters 


| overnight one of those ‘‘convulsions of na- 

| ture,” as, with a pathetic drollery, the cleyer 
| child had a habit of calling them, which shook 

the whole household more or less—the disputes 

between her father and mother, which are go 

sad for a child to see, and weaken 80 terribly 

all filial respect for both. The conjugal way 
had been violent, and lasted long; it had reach- 
|ed, and considerably entertained, the servants’ 

hall, also the nursery, where Gertrude had oyer- 
_ heard not a few remarks upon “ Missis’s” change- 
| ableness and selfishness, in insisting on the re- 

moval of the whole establishment at once to 

Brighton, and shutting up Holywell Hall entire- 

ly, for at least three months. Quite preposter- 

ous, the servants thought; giving so much trou- 

ble for nothing; and none of them wondered 

that master objected to it. He, being ‘ close- 

fisted,” was with them the least popular of the 

two; but here they decidedly sympathized with 

him, as did his little daughter. 

Gertrude could not imagine what had come 
over her mother, to be so persistent in her fan- 
cies, since, finding all persuasion vain, Mrs, 

| Vanderdecken had actually started that morn- 

ing for Brighton, to take lodgings there on her 
own account, for herself and her daughter, 
Gertrude, hating Brighton, and loving every 
nook in the pretty park at Holywell, was in 
| exceedingly low spirits at the prospect before 
her, of which she could not at all see the end; 
for her father was obstinate, too, in his way, 
and it was hard for him, an old man, to be 
driven from his comfortable home, and forced 
to travel daily a hundred miles by rail, as he 
would have todo. At seventy he still worked 
at his favorite pastime of money-making as 
hard as if he had been twenty-five. 

“IT wonder how they will settle it between 
them, poor papa and mamma!” thought the 
| child, dwelling on them with a sort of pity. 

**] wish they wouldn’t quarrel so; but mamma 
|says all married people do quarrel; if so, I’m 
sure I hope I may never be married,” added 
| she, kicking away a large fir-cone as contempt- 

uously as if it had been a young lover at her 
lfeet; then stooping to pick it up again, and 
| add it to a large heap which she had built 
round the root of the tree one day when she 
was listening to Mr. Stone’s stories. 

This changed the current of her thoughts, 
|and she began to reckon how soon there might 
| come a letter in answer to the one which, if her 

mamma had kept her promise, the Stedmans 

| would get late last night, telling them that Un- 
| cle Julius was not dead. 

‘““Mamma must surely have written, even 
though she did come in tired from her district- 
visiting. I wonder what it was that worried 
her so all day. Poor mamma!” 

| But, in spite of poor mamma, who was so 

| often worried, Gertrude’s thoughts wandered 
longingly to the cheerful house in Brook Street, 
and the good news that was coming there—nay, 
| had come already; and it seemed to her quite 

| a coincidence, an opportunity not to be missed, 


| 
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when she saw passing down the foot-path that 
crossed the park an old woman, whom she felt 
sure was Mrs. Fox. She ran forward at once. 
“Please tell me—I am Miss Vanderdecken, 
you know—how is Mr. Stone to-day ?—and— 
has any body been to see him ?” 

Mrs. Fox looked surprised, but dropped a 
respectful courtesy. 
know’d him, Miss; and I only wish somebody 
would come and see him, poor man. I was 
just going up to the Hall to ask your mamma 
if she would do so, being such a kind lady.” 

“JT am sure mamma would—but she is gone 
to Brighton to-day.” 

‘‘Oh dear, what a pity!) What shall I do?” 

‘‘Can I do any thing—take any message ?” 

Mrs. Fox turned and, shrewd old body as 
she was, ‘‘took stock,” so to speak, of the 
child. 

“Well, my dear, I think you're a little lady 
to be trusted, and the servants might forget— 
servants in a big house often do. 
please tell your mamma, when she comes back, 


that Mr. Stone is took ill, very bad, indeed ; 


and if she’d see after him a litthke—she was 


a-talking to him in my parlor for nigh an hour | sa 


yesterday morning.” 

‘“Was she?” exclaimed Gertrude, excessive- 
ly astonished, and then touched to think how 
kind her mother had been, and how she mis- 
judged her. 

‘And I dare say she had promised to be a 
good friend to him, as I told him she would, | 
for I found that in his coat pocket”—handing | 
to Gertrude a small packet, which felt like a | 
bundle of papers, addressed, ‘* Mrs, Vander- | 
decken.” ‘* It’s likely certificates of character, 
Miss; I thought I'd best bring it at once, and 
ask advice as to what’s to be done with the poor | 
man, for he’s very bad indeed—juite off his | 
head, and knows nobody.” 

‘*How did it all happen?” asked Gertrude, 
greatly shocked, and yet feeling upon her a 
strange responsibility. For if this poor man 
lost his reason, or died, what means would there 
be of finding out any thing about Uncle Julius ? 
‘Please tell me, Mrs. Fox; I am nearly twelve | 
years old, though I look so small, and mamma 
always tells me every thing.” 

‘*T dare say she does,” said the old woman, 
approvingly, and went on to explain how that, 
after the kind lady left him, Mr. Stone had gone 
out and wandered about all day, as he often did, 
returning for supper as usual; “though after- 
ward he asked me for pen, ink, and paper, which 
was the only queer thing he did. But this 
morning I finds him lying straight on his bed, 
like a corpse, only not dead and not insensible, 
for his eyes kept rolling about, and he seemed 
to know what was said to him, though he never 
spoke one word. [I think it’s brain-fever, my- 
self, but I'd like to take advice as to what's to | 
be done, for I know nothing of him except his | 
name. Poor fellow! and yet I'd do any thing 
for him; he lies like a lamb, and follows me up 


“T didn’t know as you | 


Would you | 


| thoaght to be dead. 





and down with his eyes ;” and the old woman | 


wiped hers with her apron before she could say 
another word. 
|  **And has nobody been to see him?” inquired 
Gertrude, cautious through all her anxiety, for 
she felt that the story of Uncle Julius was a 
family secret not to be gossiped about in the 
village. 

“Who was there to come, Miss? he hasn't 
a single relative or friend as I knows of. But 
I thought your mamma might have heard—he 
might have told her something yesterday—she 
| being a lady, and somehow I’ve often fancied 
Mr. Stone was a born gentleman. And, any 
| how, she might have got him a good doctor.” 

**T know a doctor,” cried Gertrude, eageriy ; 
“T'll send for him at once, he will be sure to 
come, he is my’—uncle, she was going to say, 
but, with the painful consciousness which ex- 
perience had taught her, stopped. ‘If I write 
the letter can you find any body to take it at 
| once to him—to London ?” 

“Tommy will; but would the doctor come, 
Miss ?” 

“Oh, yes; I am quite sure he will come at 
once, if I say something to him which I shall 


” 


And, not without a spice of enjoyment at the 
| romantic mystery which lurked under her com- 
| passionate errand, Gertrude fled into the house 
| and scribbled, as fast as pen could go, her im- 
| pulsive letter : 


“ Dear Uncre StepMan,—I write to you be- 
cause mamma is not at home to write herself, 
as I know she would. Please will you come 
down here immediately, to the ‘Goat and Com- 
passes,’ Holt village, where lies the poor man 
of whom mamma wrote to you yesterday : John 
Stone, the soldier from India, who knows all 


|about your brother Julius, whom every body 


He is very ili, Mr. Stone 
I mean, and if he dies you might never find out 
your brother. Please come at once. 
“Your affectionate niece, 
‘* GERTRUDE VANDERDECKEN.” 


It was not till the letter was written, and 
Mrs, Fox away, in total ignorance of its con- 
tents except that it would be sure to bring Dr. 
Stedman at once, that Gertrude paused to con- 
sider what she had done. 

No harm, certainly ; a common act of chari- 
ty toward a sick man—the man who had been 
so kind to her. And yet she was by no means 
sure that her mamma would like it—her poor 
mamma, who had shown such an unfounded 
jealousy of this Mr. Stone—why and wherefore 
Gertrude could not conceive. But, alas! the 
child had already, by sharp experience, learned 
to distinguish between what mamma liked done 
and what, in her keen instinctive conscientious- 
ness, she herself thought right to be done. And 
why? Because the mother had herself laid the 
fatal foundation for all disobedience in teaching 
one thing and practicing another. 

“Yet I have done nothing that mamma told 
me not to do,” argued Gertrude with herself, 
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after the letter, not the spirit ; yet only as she 
had been brought up, poor child! “I have 
neither written to Aunt Edna, nor gone to see 
Mr. Stone. And when mamma comes home 
to-night, of course I shall tell her every thing. 
And, let me see, what shall I do with this 
packet? I'll put it on a high shelf, and not 
touch it again.” 

And though she was dying with curiosity to 
know what was inside it—no doubt something 
relating to Uncle Julius—she restrained herself, 
and looked at it no more. Nay, she did what 
was harder still, though her little heart was 
bursting with sympathy and anxiety —during 
the whole long day she neither went herself, 
nor sent any of the servants to inquire how 
things fared with poor Mr, Stone. 


* * * * * * 


Edna and her husband were taking an after- 
noon’s stroll in the broad walk of Kensington 
Gardens—the place which they had haunted so 
much in their old poverty days—days when even 
the sweetness of being together hardly kept their 
tired feet from aching, or their anxious hearts 
from feeling that it needed all the love that was 
in them to maintain cheerfulness. 

Now things, outwardly, were quite changed. 
No weary walking— Dr. Stedman had driven 
his wife to the Palace gate—and the carriage 
was to meet them at the Bayswater end. She 
walked beside him, clad ‘in silk attire,” and 
‘siller had to spare,” and he had earned it all. 
Earned, too, as he rose in the world, those bits 
of delicious idleness which a man may lawfully 
enjoy, who, having done his best for his wife 
and family, yet feels that life is not all money- 
making, and that it is sometimes wise to sacri- 
fice a little outside luxury for inward leisure— 
and love. 

So, with a clear conscience, and a boy-like 





happiness, pleasant to see in one whose hair 
was already gray, he daundered on, with his 
wife hanging on his arm, listening to every bird, 
and noting every budding tree, stopping con- 
tinually to look in Edna’s face and see if she 
were enjoying herself as much as he. 

She did, though in a more subdued way. 
Women like her have natures at once lighter | 
and deeper than men’s; and no mother of five | 
children is ever long without some anxious care 
or other. Still, for the time, Mrs. Stedman put 
hers aside: her sons were, after all, less dear to 
her than was their father. And as she walked 
along these familiar places, where she now came 
seldom enough not to disturb their old associa- 
tions—she thought of him, not as he was now, 
but as William Stedman, her lover, with his love 
untried, his character untested, and both their 
lives looming before them in a dim rosy haze, 
under which might lurk—what ?—They knew 
not—no lovers can know. Unmarried, a man 
or woman can stand or fall alone—but, married, 
they stand or fall together. Perhaps, if, before 
she was wed, Edna had felt this truth as strongly 
as she did now, she might have been more afraid. | 





ce 
And yet not so, for she loved him, and love and 
suffering would have been better to her than 
loneliness and peace. But God had not sen; 
her suffering—at least not more than was needed 
to temper her joys; or it seemed so, looking back, 
She, like all pure hearts, had a far keener mem. 
ory for happiness than for pain. 

And now her life was all clear, nay, it was 
almost half done. She and William had a:. 
tained—one nearly, the other quite, their half. 
century, and they had been married twenty 
years. As she walked on—thoughtful, for this 
spring season, which had been the time of he; 
courtship and marriage, her eldest son’s birth 
and her baby’s death, always seemed to make 
her grave—Edna clung with a tenderer clas, 
than ordinary to the arm which had sheltered 
and supported her so long. 

**What are you thinking about, my wife? 
You have been silent these fifteen minutes,” 

** Only five, or Iam sure I should have heard 
of it before,” said Edna, smiling. ‘‘ You and 
the boys think something dreadful must be the 
matter if ever I chance to hold my tongue.” 

“ Well, but what were you cogitating on? | 
like to hear. If you had put all your pretty 
thoughts into a book, you would have turned 
out a celebrated authoress by this time.” 

**Oh no, thank goodness! for then how could 
I look after you and the five boys. But, se- 
riously, I was thinking of something which I 
dare say some of the clever people who come to 
our house might find a grand subject for writing 
on.” 

‘What was it?” 

** Did you notice, as we drove through Ken- 
sington, a pawnbroker’s shop—with a notice in 
the window: ‘To be sold, unredeemed pledges? 
It struck me how, in our human lives, so many 
early pledges are forever unredeemed.” 

*¢That is true,” said William, sadly. 

Edna hastened to change the conversation. 


| ** However, we did not come here to moralize. 


Tell me about the cottage at Sevenoaks.” 
This was a project, dreamed of hopelessly for 
many years, and this year in a fair way of being 
accomplished. All her life Edna had hated Lon- 
don, and yet been obliged to live in it: and all his 
life, for the last twenty years, Dr. Stedman had 
determined that the first use he would make of 
any wealth that came to him, should be to buy 


|a cottage, where his wife, country-born and 
| country-bred, could take refuge whenever she 


liked, among her beloved fields and flowers. 

“Yes, I'll tell you all about the cottage by- 
and-by. It, at least, will not be one of the 
pledges unredeemed. We have not had many 
of these.” 

“Oh no. Thank God, William—no.” 

** Sometimes, when I look back these twenty 
years upon my life, and think what you have 
made it-—” 

‘*What God has made it.” 

“Yes, through you.” He stopped, and loos- 
ing her arm, “ eyed her over,” as she called it, 
from head to foot. ‘Such a little woman she 
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is!” said he, fondly, “ but what a spirit! When 
we were poor how the tiny feet kept trotting 
about all day long, and the small head wore it- 
self out in ingenious contrivances! And what 


a cheerful heart she kept—how she met all the | 


world and its care without one fear!” 

«There was no need for fear. I had not a 
single-handed battle to fight. There were al- 
wavs two of us, And we were always agreed.” 

“Not quite, perhaps,” said Dr, Stedman. 
« Especially when we began to rise in the world 
—and I might have been foolish sometimes, 
only this grave little face kept me in my bal- 
ance. Who forbade the brougham, and made 
me be content with cabs till I had a carriage 
I could honestly ride in? Who refused, year 
after year, to take her autumn pleasuring as 
many wives do, because her husband would 
only have to work the harder for it ?” 

“William!” with a laugh and a stamp, though 
he tears stood in her eyes, “do hold your 


tongue, or I shall begin to quote against you, 


‘Who rose to kiss me when [ fell, 

And would a pretty story tell, 

And kiss the place to make it well? 

My mother.’ 
But,” added she, gravely, “though we may 
have made many mistakes, and done many a 
wrong thing, perhaps even to one another, the 
pledge my husband gave me on his marriage- 
day has not been one of these melancholy 
‘pledges unredeemed.’ I could begin and tell 
my tale too—of patience and tenderness and 
self-denial, so much harder for a man than a 
man. But I'll tell nothing, unless I should 

happen to go up first and tell it to the angels.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said William, hasti- 
ly, and reverted at once to the subject of the 
cottage at Sevenoaks. 

The plan had so delighted him that he had 
entered into its minutest details with the eager- 
ness of a boy, and Edna was a long time before 
she had the heart to suggest the only objection 
she saw to it; namely, that it was on the same 


line of railway as—indeed, only a few miles dis- | 


ant from—Holywell Hall. 

“ And, if her husband has the objection that 
she says he has to the intercourse of our fami- 
lies, this might place my sister in rather a pain- 
ful position—poor Letty!’’ Somehow, after her 
last visit, Edna had always called her ‘‘ poor 
Letty.” 


“T can not see that we need modify our | 


plans on account of either Mr. or Mrs. Vander- 
decken. ‘They have never shown us any con- 
sideration, and we owe them none.” 

William spoke in that formal tone, almost 
akin to severity, which any reference to his 
wife's sister always produced in him, and Edna 
answered gently : 

‘You are quite right, and it would be fool- 
ish in us to be affected by these difficulties. 


Still, they do exist, and I know you will feel 


them far more than I shall.” 
“ Possibly, because you only feel them for 
yourself, while I feel them for you. It makes 





a good deal of difference. But we will not 
discuss these matters, my dear. Whenever 
your sister likes to come to my house, she can, 
for it is your house too; but never expect me 
to enter hers. And I shall take this pleasant 
little cottage, and live in it, even were it under 
the very shadow of Holywell Hall.” 

Edna dissented no more, for she knew it was 
useless—her husband had a will of his own, 
and most often it was a right and just will. In 
this matter she found herself incapable of judg- 
ing, especially as she was dimly conscious that, 
had she been in his place, she would have felt 
as he did—that no consideration on earth should 
have induced her to cross the magnificent thresh- 
old of a brother who had in any way slighted 
her husband. But he had no brother—oh! 
poor, poor Julius! So she set her mind to bear 
for the living lost that pain which her husband 
had long endured for the dead, nor wondered 
that William, strong in his hatreds as in his 

| loves, shrunk with a double repugnance from 
| every mention of her sister Letty. 
She walked on silently, hoping that the 
| thrushes would sing peace into his heart as well 
as her own, which felt a little sad and sore, in 
spite of the brightness around her. It is so 
easy, so blessed to see God’s hand moving be- 
hind some hyman hand, for good; but when 
the same occurs for evil, or what appears to us 
as evil, the trial of faith is somewhat hard. It 
had cost her a good deal to “ forgive God Al- 
mighty,” as a forlorn mourner once expressed 
what many a mourner has thought since for the 
lot of poor Julius. 

And thinking of him in these pleasant places, 
where they had so often been together—of him 
far away from the world and its riot and care, 
gone into peace, though how and where no one 
knew—Edna quite started when her husband 

| said, suddenly: 

| Look, there comes Julius.” 

| Julius their son, of course, walking quickly 

| toward them with a letter in his hand. 

‘This came just after you were gone, fa- 

ther. A boy brought it and said it was very 

| important—about some one who was dying— 
so [hunted you up as fast as I could. I think,” 
he added, in a whisper to his mother, “ that it 

| has something to do with the Vanderdeckens.” 

**Oh, William, what is it? Nothing very 

' 


‘Look here,” and he made her read the 
letter over with him—little Gertrude’s letter. 
‘* What does she mean? What did your sister 
| write to yon ?” 

“Not one single line.” 

Dr. Stedman, violently agitated as he was, 
again perused the letter carefully. ‘‘ See what 
it says, ‘ Your brother, whom every body thought 
to be dead.’” 

**It is possible, William—only barely possi- 
ble. But we must find cut. Read on.” 

‘This man—who knows all about him—this 
John Stone, who I suppose sends for me—did I 
ever have any John Stone among my patients ?” 
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‘*No,” said Edna, decidedly, being one of 
the few doctors’ wives who are trusted with all 
their husbands’ concerns, 

“A soldier, too, from India. If he had any 
tidings to bring, why did he not find me out? 
It was easy enough to do so,” 


“ Mother,” interposed Julius, greatly excited, | 


**once, lately, an Indian soldier kept hanging 


ne 


| Julius. Or if he were to come back again alive 
after all. What a jolly thing that would be!” 


“‘Hush!” whispered his mother, and the, 


| left her son’s arm to lean forward and whisper 
|to his father. ‘I wish I were going with y; 


a al 


4, 
Take care of yourself, William, my darling,” 
After Dr. Stedman reached the station } 


was bound for, he found he had a three-mij 


about our house for a whole morning. Will | walk before him, and it did him good, His 


and I both spoke to him. So did you.” 


mind was all confused and bewildered, and 


‘*Yes, I remember, a thin, sickly, rather eld- | sentence in Gertrude’s letter, “whom eyer 


erly man, with a long gray beard. Perhaps he 
was John Stone. But we must not detain papa 
here. William, you will start at once?” 

* Certainly.” 

** Julius, run and look out for the carriage,” 
said Edna, as she took her husband’s arm, try- 
ing to shield his emotion even from his own son 
—fond and tender as the boy was, how could 
he understand it? 

Without another word the two passed rapid- 
ly down the Broad Walk to the Bayswater gate, 
whence, almost as silently, they drove direct to 
the railway station. 

Edna kept close to her husband until the 
train should start. 

** You can not say what time you will be back, 
of course, but let it be as soon as possible.” 

** Most certainly. Julius, you'll take special 
care of your mother to-night ?” 

“That I will,” said the boy, tucking her un- 
der his arm in his loving, protecting way. 
“Cheer up, mamma. Suppose papa should 
bring home some news—real news—about Uncle 





| body believed to be dead,” kept running in a; 


out of his head, awakening strange hopes, wh 
sank the next minute into the old dull quietness 
which had succeeded the long suspense of pain, 
Julius might be alive—it was just within t 
bounds of probability ; but how and where | 
he lived, in what manner had he contrive; 


1 
| long to hide himself from them, and what steps 


could be taken to discover him? Why | 
Mrs. Vanderdecken not written ?—so like hey 
though—and what if this delay of hers we: 

to make every thing too late, and John Stone 
should die with his secret untold? 

As Dr. Stedman thought of this chance he 
ground his teeth together—it seemed to be 1! 
last wrong Letty had done him. He walked 
on fierce and fast. If he could have hated an 
thing so frail as a woman it would have beer 
this woman, who, from her accursed weakness, 
had been the bane of his brother's life. 

His brother, his own, only brother. Thong! 
William Stedman was no longer a young man 
by any means, and had been knocked about the 
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world enough to make his life appear long, even | 
to himself, still, as he walked to-day between 
the bursting hedge-rows, and under the bud- 
ling road-side trees, his boyish days came back | 
to him vivid as yesterday. He seemed to see | 
the two little lads who used to go birds’-nesting 
of Saturday afternoons—the two youths in their 
teens—always together, like his own two elder 
oys, delighted to seize the opportunity of any 
tray half-holiday to ramble away for miles 
across country, returning, tired indeed, but, oh! 
so merry, With a mirth that never flagged ; for | 
Julius’s light nature always stirred up his own 
graver and more phlegmatic one, so that they 
suited better than if they had been more alike. 
And after all the years that had rolled between, 
busy and prosperous, anxious’ and sad, Will's 


} 





heart leaped back with a passionate rebound to 
those years that were gone forever; and he felt 
as if he would give nearly all he had in the 


vorld—except his wife and children—to have | 


Julius back again, or only to see some one who 
could tell him how and where he died. 

Dr. Stedman reached Holt Common just at 
twilight. 
just the hour and place that would be sweet to 
die in for one unto whom death was better than 
life. But the doctor, accustomed to fight death 
hand to hand, also fully recognized the blessing 


A lovely spot, a heavenly evening; | 
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much more information from it; so, afraid of 
losing time, he bade her take him up at once 
to his patient’s chamber. 

The good old woman had been very mindful 
over her charge. His sick-room was quiet and 
in order; he had every thing comfortable about 
him—clean linen, smoothly arranged pillow 
and sheets, and a neat patchwork counterpane, 
upon which the two thin hands lay stretched, 
like the dead passive hands which tender friends 


straighten out in peace, never to work any more. 


Indeed, in the darkened room, the figure on 
the bed looked altogether not unlike a corpse, 
being quite still, with wet cloths on the head, 
and the eyes closed. But at sound of the door 
latch they opened, and met the two incomers 
with that strange, glassy, unseeing stare pecul- 
iar to brain disease. 

**'This is a doctor, my dear,” whispered Mrs. 
Fox, soothingly. ‘‘A kind gentleman from 
London, who has come to see you and make 
you well.” 

** Indeed, I hope so, my poor fellow,” said the 
doctor, kindly, as he sat down by the bedside. 

At sound of his voice the sick man turned 


| his head feebly round, and looked at him with 


of life, and the duty of preserving it. Wasting | 


not a moment in useless delay, he hurried as 
fast as he could to the door of the “Goat and 
Compasses.” 

‘You have a lodger here,” said he, stooping 
his tall head to enter the bar, *‘a soldier, John 
Stone by name, ill, as I understand. Can I 
see him? I am a physician. My name is 
Stedman.” 

For he had determined not in the smallest 
degree to allude to the Vanderdeckens, or to 
his connection with them. 

Mrs. Fox rushed forward, infinitely relieved. 
“Dr. Stedman, sure? The gentleman the lit- 
tle Miss sent for? Oh, Sir, I’m so glad you've 
come! ‘Will you walk up stairs?” 

“Stop a minute. Are you his sister, or mo- 
ther, or what ?” 

**Only his landlady—Mrs, Fox, at your serv- 
ice. But I can’t help feeling for him, poor 
fellow! and I'm sure I’d look after him as if I 
was his mother, for he doesn’t seem to have a 
friend in the world.” 

**A young man, or old ?” 

“Neither, Sir. Over fifty, I reckon, or may 
be a bit older than you are.” 


“Older than I am?” said Dr. Stedman, and | 


a wild possibility that had lurked in some cor- 
ner of his brain dropped out of it completely. 
To him his brother Julius was still a young 
man, ‘*Poor fellow! I'll go to him directly ; 
but if, as my son found out from your messen- 
ger, his brain is affected, I can not talk to you 
much in his room; so tell me here all you know 
about him.” 

Mrs. Fox did so; but her statement was too 
involved and confused for Dr. Stedman to gain 
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a kind of half-consciousness; a long shiver ran 
all through his frame; then he closed his eyes, 
and clasped his hands together as if bent upon 
concealing some secret, which, with the last 
remnant of life or sense that remained to him, 
he was determined to keep. 

‘*Let me feel your pulse; I'll not hurt you,” 
said Dr. Stedman, as with his quiet, determ- 
ined, professional manner he unlocked the rigid 
fingers, and drew the hand toward him. The 
face he had not recognized in the least—it was 
so covered with beard, so totally changed; but 
the hand with its long fingers and delicate fil- 
bert nails—the true artist’s hand—startled him 
at once, 

**Doctor, what’s the matter?” cried Mrs. 
Fox. 

“Nothing,” said he, controlling himself at 
once. ‘Only give me more light. I want to 
look at my patient.” 

“No,no!” A sound, hollow as if out of the 
grave itself, came from the sick man’s parched 
lips. ‘*No light—no! Send the doctor away. 
I want none. I want to die.” 

Without answering, Dr. Stedman rose, and 
drew up the blind. But by this time the gleam 
of sense had faded entirely out of the poor face ; 
it was sharp-set, and vacant with the terrible 
vacuity of a human face from which—tempo- 
rarily or permanently—the conscious mind is 
quite gone. 

Will stood looking at him—this utter wreck 
of all he had once been so proud of, so tender 
over, almost with the tenderness of a man over 
awoman. Then stooping over Julius, with one 
great smothered sob, he kissed him on the fore- 
head ; softly, as he would have kissed the dead. 





“Thank God! it may not be too late. Mrs. 


Fox, I must send a messenger to my wife at 
| once. This is my brother.” 








THE VISIT. 

gente my mother, the Widow Belton, 

was well to do in money-matters, and I 
had nearly reached the age of nineteen, my life 
had been so monotonous and dull in all its 
years that the invitation for the visit I am to 
speak of produced a mental perturbation which 
only had its parallel in the natural phenome- 
na of thunder-bolts, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions. Ihad an aunt, who was the wife of 
my mother’s brother, and from her the invita- 
tion came, She resided in the town near the 
secluded farm where I moved and had my tran- 
quil being, and frequently came to see us, es- 
pecially in the churning and fruit season. This 
aunt, belonging to our connection by marriage, 
was the only elegant and worldly-wise person 
we knew, and though my mother spoke of her 
with pity as ‘‘ Poor Susan,” and ‘‘ Flighty Su- 
san,” her influence was undeniable. The wo- 


man who, in spite of domestic exigencies, ap- 
pears early in the morning with her hair neat- 
ly dressed, boots laced, and collar correctly 


fastened, has an advantage over the woman 
who comes to breakfast slipshod, and with the 
ends of tape visible here and there about her 
garments. There was this difference between 
Aunt Susan and my mother, who despised dress, 
fine manners, and long words. Aunt Susan 
was the first to remark that I was a pretty and 
capable child, and being as obstinate as she was 
amiable, continued remarking the same for 
eral successive years. 


sev- 
My mother replied to 
her remarks with pithy exclamations more ex- 
pressive than polite. When Aunt Susan di- 
lated upon the ‘‘advantages” I ought to have 
from my position and appearance, and reitera- 
ted that time was passing, and I had not yet 
made the acquaintance of a single eligible young 
man, all that mother said was, and in a tone of 
contempt, ‘‘ Cat’s foot.” 

Aunt Susan, however, bided her time and 
made ripe her design. Meanwhile I scarcely 
listened to either. I was busily engaged in the 
simple fact of keeping awake all day, and sleep- 
ing all night. I had various regrets, of course ; 
I thought I was too fat, and, emulating the 
girls of my acquaintance who were thin, occa- 
sionally ate slate-pencils and pickles, and had 
headaches which my mother could not account 
for. I was also too fond of cake, and that 
fondness created a feud between my mother 
and myself. Barring these trifles my exist- 
ence was as smooth as a mill-pond covered with 
lily-pads, 

One day Aunt Susan made a more fluttering 
appearance than usual. She had left Uncle 
William to keep house, and had come to spend 
a couple of days, she said. Were we glad to 
see her? 

‘* You are welcome, Susan,” said my mother. 
“But what ails you? you have the ways this 
morning of a hen with her head cut off. Maria, 
look into the kitchen and tell Polly that your 
aunt Susan is here. She may cook the second 
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| ham on the right-hand side of the smoke-hoy. 
to-day.” 

I obeyed her, not only by looking into 4) 
kitchen, but by going into the smoke-house wi; 
Polly, and there making an attempt to indy 
her to take the third ham on the left-hand siq, 

‘*Durs'n’t for my life,” answered Po] 
* Miss Belton would know it, if it was bij 
and fried, and roasted to rags.” 

** Why, do you think mother so sharp, Polly? 

“Ask no questions, and I'll tell you no | 
That ‘ere aunt of yours, who is as polite as ! 
is no match for her, you had better believe jt. 

Polly took down the ham, and I went ba 
to the sitting-room., 

‘* Sister Ann,” said Aunt Susan. ‘She is g 
Beauty, absolutely, and you know it.” 

“ And because she is, you want her to find q 
Beast,” said my mother. ‘‘She is contented 
she is in perfect health; she will have pri pert 
enough for her support, and enough to mal 
her busy. I say her lot is just right, and | 
wish you would not torment me about her.” 

I took up my work, and though they saw me, 
both went on with the conversation, being ex- 
cited, if not a little angry. 

‘*T know people,” continued Aunt Susan, 
‘*who would so thoroughly appreciate her.” 

**You think too much of the appreciation of 
others—too much of good looks—too much of 
appearances altogether,” retorted my mother, 
* Why you should, I don’t understand.” 

Upon this thrust I looked at Aunt Susa 
with a new attention, Whi, indeed, should 
she put stress upon beauty? What were her 
lessons in that world or society she spoke ot 
which made her value it so? She was plain; 
I never looked at her without observing that 
her teeth were too long, and her hands bony. 
She had little peculiarities in the way of gay 
ribbons, and fanciful caps, and loved ornaments. 
My uncle William was a poor bank -clerk— 
straitened so in means that Aunt Susan could 
afford to keep no servants, and did all her house- 
work. But I shall always recollect that she 
washed her dishes in a diamond ring, whose 
high setting made her finger look as if a little 
horn grew on it; and that while she hovered 
over the kitchen fire the extreme neatness of 
her ankles was most visible. Brown and slight, 
and cheaply dressed as she was, I felt her to 
be my superior, and if I, as she was now assert- 
ing, possessed a gift denied her, what power 
could I attain ? 

** Let me do as Aunt Susan desires, whatever 
it may be, mother, and so end your eternal con- 
troversy.” 

My mother gave an angry jerk to her yarn, 
for she was knitting, which broke it, and the 
ball rolled under Aunt Susan’s chair. 

‘Pick up that ball, Maria,” she ordered. 
“You need not interfere between us.” 

‘* Would you like to make a visit with me at 
my brother Mr. Edford’s house?” asked m) 
pertinacious aunt. ‘‘ You require society ; you 
know that, my dear.” 















‘To Mr, Edford’s! The beautiful place you 
have talked of so much tome? Oh, Aunt Su- 
san, [ would give worlds to go; but am I asked?” 

“Susan,” said my mother, ‘‘is that what you 

re aiming at? What have the Edfords done 
r you these few years past ?” 

‘ Sister Ann, you should recollect that I have 
present every New-Year’s from Brother Ed- 
-d, and every midsummer an invitation from 
m to pay a visit. I confess I am anxious to 

make myself welcome to him, by taking a fresh, 
active girl, my niece Maria,” 

‘How many fresh, attractive girls does he 
jevour a year ?” asked my mother, crossly. ‘I 
lo not like your way of speaking.” 

‘Sister Ann, you are too bad.” 

“Mr. Edford has grand company in his 

se. If I give Maria permission to go, she 

come home disgusted with us and our 















mely ways.” 
“J make a visit now and then at Mr. Ed- 
\'s, Sister Ann; do J come home disgusted 
spoiled? Ask your brother.” 
‘I make no complaint of you, Susan; but, 
s you said, Maria is a beauty; with a beauty 
at change may we not expect ?” 
“ Mother,” I begged again, “ if you will let 










Becky Snow will lend me hers.” 
“Go up stairs, Maria, and shut the window 


nthe entry; itis going to rain, my foot twinges,” 






s my mother’s irrelevant reply. 

‘* All the windows and doors are shut, mother. 
lhere is no need of my going any where, except 

) Mr. Edford’s.” 

But my mother remained immovable, or pre- 
tended to be, for three days, and suddenly gave 
way on the fourth. 

Aunt Susan was sent for, and the prelimin- 

; of the visit were arranged. 

The intervening davs Aunt Susan devoted to 

vakening my deeper interest in Mr, Edford, 
his house, and his friends. With incredible 














patience and anxiety she went over numerous 
tails regarding what would be expected of 
me: how I should be observed; the effect I 






should certainly produce; and the condition I 
should find myself in, once there—in the place 






ford. By the time we were ready to start I 
believed myself fully prepared for any emerg- 
ency, and incapable of being surprised. My 
behavior had been regulated in regard to break- 









vas customary in dress and habits I fully un- 





lerstood. 





higgardly consent to the visit, she permitted me 








was allowed a voice. 

‘I am sure nothing can fail us,” she said ; 
‘we must have a delightful time, with good 
weather, good health, good spirits, and such a 
welcome as we shall have.” 

**Don’t be any more childish than you can 
help, Susan,” were my mother’s parting words. 











THE V 


me go Ill wear goggles all through the visit ;¢ 


o 


she thought the most delightful earth could | 


fast, dinner, and tea at Mr. Edford’s ; and what | 
Though my mother had given but a | 


to have a liberal outfit, in which Aunt Susan | 


‘Things never happen as we plan and expect.” 
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But I felt convinced that Aunt Susan was 


correct in her predictions, and my ideas of the 


coming fortnight never deviated from hers, 
Perhaps it was not her fault that most of these 
predictions prov ed false ones, and I received a 
totally different impression of Mr. Edford and 
his surroundings than the one she gave; but so 
it was, 

We left home, to travel all day by rail, on the 
second of August, early in the morning. The 
beginning of first love can only compare with 
I made the 


I had 


youth, new hopes, new dreams, and supposed I 


the beginning of a first journey. 
same start with one as with the other. 


was traveling rapidly and joyfully toward their 
fulfillment. ‘The world near me wore a sweet, 
fresh, harmonious aspect. In our exalted mo- 
ments—whether of happiness or of sorrow—the 
soul is capable of reflecting its own physiognomy 
in the nature which surrounds it. ‘he pure 
morning light, the still air, dewy and gray in 
woody nooks and lanes, bright and powerful on 
the hills and level meadows ; the full foliage, the 
ripening, reddish grain; the blue, vellow, and 
scarlet wild flowers, tossing, climbing, creeping, 
spreading every where in summer's last, richest 
burst of blossom—were all a definition of my 
anticipations. 

Beside me, also, was my devoted, admiring 
aunt, to whorn I could confide any weakness, 
confess any error, and adding myself to this 
list as an object adorned with a fresh and be- 
coming costume, was it any wonder that I men- 
tally agreed with Aunt Susan when she was 
| moved to murmur in my ear, “See what at- 
tention you attract. The journey has already 
improved you,” 
| Late in the afternoon dark clouds rose round 
the horizon, and meeting in the zenith a vio- 
{lent thunder-storm burst over us. When we 
arrived at the station marked ‘* Poland,” where 
Aunt Susan expected to find Mr. Edford’s car- 
riage, it was quite dark, and the rain came 
| down in torrents. There was no carriage wait- 
}ing from Mr. Edford’s, which was three miles 
| from the station, and we were obliged to hire ¢ 
| crazy, flapping, covered wagon dragged by a 
pre-Adamite beast. Simultaneous with our 
starting came little streams of water from all 
directions upon us. 

** Why, the wagon leaks,” said aunt, crossly. 

‘““This ’ere wagon has leaked off and on for 
nigh two year,” replied the driver. 

**My dear Maria, do you think the colors of 
| your dress will run ?” 

“Indeed I do, aunt; my face is streaked 
| with blue from my bonnet ribbons.” 

She addressed the driver again: 

“Have you seen any of Mr. Edford’s people 
to-day when the trains came in?” 

‘‘No, marm; for the most part Mr. Edford 
drives to Lancaster station ; it is further up, but 
he likes the roads better.” 

‘**T am positive,” she said, in a doubtful tone, 
| however, *‘that I wrote Mr. Edford to meet us 


| at Poland.” 


| 


2 
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**No matter, aunt. I see hills looming up | 


all round ; you did not say that the country was 
hilly.” 

**Tt is; the whole range of the Tontine Hills 
can be seen from Mr. Edford’s library windows. 
Here we are in the avenue of pollards ; one more 
turn of the road and we shall be at the gate.” 

In a moment the pre-Adamite beast shied at 
a flash of lightning, our wheels grazed the gate- 
posts, and then crunched over a gravel-drive. 
I saw the house from veranda to roof in the 
glare of the lightning ; it was dark and shut up. 

“Tt is a cottage, aunt; I thought it was a 
palace.” 

She was busy in extricating herself from the 
embrace of the leather wagon-curtain, and made 
no reply. As our wagon went down the cir- 
cular drive a carriage with lighted lamps dashed 
through the gateway and pulled up to the place 
where we stood. 

‘““Tt is old Ben,” screamed Aunt Susan. 
“You don’t mean to say you have been to the 
Lancaster station for us ?” 

“I do, mum,” growled Ben; “and my horses 
will sweat for it. What's to do with the door 
that you ain't on the other side on it? Have 
the folks gone to bed, scared with the thunder ? 
Round this way, mum, by the back-door, they 
be all in the lib’ry.” 

**T know the way, Ben. Come, Maria, the 
veranda runs all round the house, and Mr. Ed- 
ford’s man Ben has been with him fifteen years 
or more.” 

It was evident that for some reason or other 
Aunt Susan was growing slightly incoherent. 

‘*The stables are down yonder,” she contin- 
ued, standing stock-still, ‘‘splendid stone sta- 
bles, the back piazza overlooks the whole coun- 
try, the kitchen is underneath.” 

**There’s something wrong,” called Ben, 
down the slope. ‘*Here’s a lantern on the 
bank, and the gravel’s cut up.” 

I took Aunt Susan by the arm and led her 
round the angle of the house ; every window in 
the back of it streamed with light. Aunt Susan 
looked over the railing into the kitchen-yard : 
* There is something wrong, the kitchen is all 
confusion,” she said. 

The door being ajar I pushed it open, and 
following the direction of voices, came upon a 
scene which made Aunt Susan, already fatigued 
and annoyed, faint away immediately. Some 
person behind us instantly seized her and bore 
her away; nobody noticed me, and I remained 
in acorner. Several people were in the room 
applying aid to a gentleman who lay upon a 
sofa seemingly insensible ; his coat was off, and 
one of his boots. One fanned him, another 
held a bottle to his nose, and a third manipu- 
lated his leg. I sat down with composure in 
my wet dress and limp bonnet, considering the 
drama before me a part of the programme of 
my visit, which Aunt Susan had omitted ; but 
I entirely forgot about her fainting fit. 

The noise of wind and rain ceased, the thun- 


der was dying behind the Tontine Hills, the | 


| 
| wonder. 


odors of wet leaves and flowers penetrated jn; 
the library by the open window, and there yo. 
a rush of small moths toward the candles, th»: 
stood just where they had been hurried); 5 
down, on the floor, the chairs, and tables. 
the stillness we heard a loud pistol-shot, 
another, then a third one. The gentley 
opened his eyes, sat up with an effort, g 
listened, 

**That scoundrel, Ben, has shot her, 
said. 

Chorus from all present except my mute s 

‘**But, oh, Mr. Edford, what an escape 
have had! you are safe!” 

He fell back on the sofa, asking, “ W 
kicked me in the shin?” 

Chorus promptly replied : 

“Your gentle mare, Sally. You were r 
larly boxed up in your overturned wagon, a 


| some of us pulled you out, as Sally aimed 


the stable. She was frightened to death, nea: 
**Tt won't be done again, Sir,” said Ben, 


| tering; ‘‘and I knowed from the day you y 


jockeyed into buying this mare that it y 
come to this or wuss. How be you, Mr. E 
ford—not much hurt ?” 

“*Tt was not the mare’s fault,” replied M 
Edford; ‘‘ she was afraid of the lightning, ; 
she was too near the dasher; consequent 
got into trouble.” 

“* Her leg was broke, any how; I had to s! 


her.” 


At this moment somebody from outside ask- 
ed me in a low voice if I would go to my aunt 


| Hitherto I had been in the shadow, but ris 


hastily, all eyes dropped upon me. I was af 
lorn-looking creature, of course, with my | 
wet, green veil, and long wisps of hair, beat 
out of curl; but the astonished smiles I saw did 
not hurt me any the less. I slipped out wit 
out a word, so angry with Aunt Susan that | 


| half determined to scold and shake her: 


when I saw her sitting up in bed, in a frill 
night-cap, with a distressed face and embar: 
ed manner, I sat down beside her and laughed 


j till I cried. 


‘* Hush, dear Maria; they will hear you a 

I had no idea I should find so m 
company. I mean I did not expect to meet t! 
persons who are here; perhaps they will leave 
in a day or two. Do change your dress. r 
tha unlocked your trunk; I could not find my 
night-gown. She is going to send up some 
supper; it is not best for you to go down to- 
night. Mr. Edford will be lame for a short 
time only; he is badly bruised merely.” 

** Who is Martha?” 

“The housekeeper.” 

“Did I see Mrs, Edford ?” 

“ Maria Belton, what do you mean? Do} 
suppose my sister Lucy has come to life, after 
being dead two years? Oh! I wish that hor- 
rid Mrs. Marsh and her daughter Emily wer 
not here!” 

“Ts Mrs. Edford dead? You never told us.”’ 

‘*Have you forgotten that two years ago I 
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was here on the occasion of her funeral? But 
[ do not like to speak of her. You never knew 
r, and could have taken little interest in the 
lings of her death, which possibly you did not 
.ear us mention.” 
‘My dear Aunt Nickleby—Susan, I mean— 
new light breaks in upon my mind. You 
I'll not fall into it. I 


a 


have set a trap for me. 


w a young man down stairs, and I have fallen 


in love with him.” 

‘‘Mr. Edford’s nephew, not mine, John By- 
ron,a boy! Now Jam going to have a nap.” 
covered her face a moment, uncovered 
and declared she was too nervous for any 
ng. In truth she was afraid of Mr. Edford, 


£ 


She 


id being in his house recalled the fact. I saw 

t she felt a relief at having her plan taken 

m her, as well as chagrin at my discovery of 

Martha soon came in with a tea-tray and 
apologies from Mr, Edford, and Aunt Susan 
chatted with her till she felt in better spirits. 
During the night I thought out my thoughts, 
and in the morning told her that it was my in- 
tention to carry on matters with a high hand, 
nd that she should neither trifle with nor com- 
omise me. I was still debating, I continued, 
ther I should make deliberate inquiry of 
Mr. Edford concerning the absence of his wife 

m the family circle, or tell him of her own 

nious match-making plan. 

‘Since it has come to this, Maria, I will own 
that, feeling an interest in your future happi- 
ness, I devised the scheme of introducing you 
to Brother Edford. He is a man girls go crazy 
for from a variety of reasons. He is peculiar, 
very peculiar; he is good; and many call him 
handsome ; he is very rich, and in the best so- 

ty. How could you expect, born and situ- 
ated as you are—added, your mother’s views— 
to move in the sphere you are entitled to, un- 
less some friend made a strenuous effort in your 
half? ‘These are the thanks I get for making 

effort.” 

‘I am going to play the cards myself.” 
“Play your own self; I ask no more.” 

“T have got a new self, developed by the 
ectricity of last night—the same which made 
Mr. Edford’s mare Sally kick him.” 

“You frighten me. Well, try. to enjoy your- 
self. The opportunity may not come again. 
I shall not make one, nor attempt to manage 
you. 

* You mean now, Aunt.” 

“Je.” 

‘*'Then we are friends once more. 
get on delightfully.” 

We kissed each other, and Aunt Susan was 
quite atfected—so teary that I thought it best 
to take a view of the landscape from the dor- 
mer-window. There were the Tontine Hills— 
gigantic, blue, leafy vegetables, with a solemn, 
earnest look, They were thickly wooded, and 
ilready tinted with autumnal shades. It was 


} 
el 


We shall 


pleasant to derive from their savage, massive | 


tranquillity a new feeling, which vanished, how- 


ever, the moment I removed my eyes and saw | 


| tleman. 


| a keen old lady. 
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two ladies and a little dog walking on a grass\ 
terrace below the piazza. I guessed the ladies 
were the obnoxious Mrs. Marsh and her daugh 
ter Emily. 

‘“* Have they got a black-and-tan terrier?” I 
asked, putting my head in from the window. 

‘“*Are they out there, with that miserable, 
yelping cur?” replied Aunt Susan. ‘ We must 
go down; breakfast must be ready.” 

‘“*Wait; there is something wrong about my 
hair. Ihave been examining the style of Miss 
Emily’s, and am going to alter mine.” 

Aunt Susan now put her head out and in 
again, to watch the operation I submitted my 
tresses to, which, when finished, gained her ap- 
proval. 

We went down stairs into a small parlor, and 
met Mrs. Marsh, who rose and kissed Aunt Su- 
san, Miss Emily murmuring, ‘‘So glad to see 
you, Mrs, Griffin; it is an age since we met.” 
She also deposited a kiss upon her chin. The 
dog barked, and Mr, John Byron came forward 
for an introduction. 
fossil lady, hailed as ‘* Cousin Nancy,” trotted 
in, and breakfast was immediately served. 

Mr. Edford was not present, but the conver- 
sation entirely related to him; Cousin Nancy, 
having seen him that morning, was authority 
for the opinion that he would be confined to his 
room for a week. 

“Ts it Mr. Edford’s opinion too?” Mrs. 
Marsh asked. 

‘** Sending his compliments to the ladies,” re 
plied Cousin Nancy, stiffly, ‘he said he should 
be among them in a day or two.” 

Here Cousin Nancy exchanged a fiery glance 
with Aunt Susan, and at that moment they 
made an alliance against Mrs. Marsh. 

The morrow arrived ; but Mr, Edford did not 
appear. I made acquaintance with Mr. Byron, 
and time passed agreeably. I never till now 
walked in a garden or on a piazza with a gen 
Nobody of either sex had read a line 
of poetry to me; Ae read ‘Tennyson and Mone- 
ton Milnes to me in a sweet, chanting tone, and 
I could not distinguish one poet from the other. 
I tried to make my statement concerning him 
true, but could not, indeed ; the impulse to con- 
tradict and tease him continually rose, and I 
only resisted it for the sake of blinding Aunt 
Susan. Miss Emily Marsh regarded me with 
the deep disdain of an accomplished woman of 
society; she ignored any identity about me; I 
was a person, in her estimation, who, being in 
her presence, was entitled to.the ordinary “ Yes’ 
and ‘*No” of conversation. Aunt Susan ob- 
served me with sadness, and Cousin Nancy with 
severity. 

“Cousin Nancy,” remarked Aunt Susan, ‘has 
considerable influence with Mr. Edford; she is 
She admitted to me that you 
were uncommonly handsome.” 

‘‘ Did she admit nothing more ?” 

‘“*She said Mr, Edford did not approve of 
open flirtation.” 

‘*T must make my affair serious,” I replied. 


Salutations over, a small 


’ 
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On the evening of the third day of my visit | 


I was presented to my host. With the aid of 
a cane he entered the library at the moment of 
my acceptance of a flower from Mr. John By- 
ron, who requested me to place it in my hair, 
Cousin Nancy and Aunt Susan were in a win- 
dow talking in under-tones; Mrs. Marsh was 
lying upon a distant sofa, with a handkerchief 
over her face ; and Miss Emily was in the par- 
lor, connected with the library by an arched pas- 
sage, playing on the piano, She was a skillful 
performer, and distracted my attention from Mr. 
Byron with her sad and powerful music, Then, 
I was an untuned, untried instrument myself; 


| words, 


floated in upon us, and its sounds were like 


I stole a sideways look at him; he wa 


| listening also, his eyes were so downcast th at 


| have counted his thick black eyelashes, 


strung with chords whose vibrations were more | 
a revelation to my heart than they could be to | 


any heart besides. As they were struck I was 
educated instantaneously, as all grown-up say- 
ages are. But, as with them, my sensations 
were in bud, flower, and fruit at once. This 
music, now, sweet, urgent, with a reaching, rising 
swell, smote something beneath my breast, and 
fluttering there, created a flock of 
sensations which flew all through my being. 

I was mechanically adjusting the flower, 


beautiful | 


they looked shut, and so motionless that I could 
He 
showed his hurt, I thought; he was pale, a 

there was exhaustion in his face. Suddenly | 
turned his head and our gaze met; 4 
nowise discomposed, but I, 


he Was 


“My heart pierced through with fierce delight.” 


saw what I had never seen before. 

“That girl plays well,” he said, lazily, 

‘“‘T think so; I feel the music acutely,” 

“Do you? Why, are you musical ?” 

‘Every thing is so new here, so agreeable. 
I answered, vaguely, and with an unwise frank 
ness. 

‘Will you drive with me to-morrow?” }; 
asked, abruptly. 

** After Sally’s mishap I dare not venture,” 

** Sally was frightened by the lightning, a: 
behaved naturally. It will not thunder ¢ 


| morrow.” 
| 


Mr. Byron had suggested, when I saw Mr. Ed-| 


ford so noiselessly proceeding through the room 
toward me that Mrs. Marsh did not, with her 
face covered, perceive him either with ears or 
eyes. Cousin Nancy made a plunge forward, 
but he waved his cane at her, and she fell back 
again. 

** John, my lad,” he said, 
favorite seat; I shall have 
moval,” 

John got up from his place beside me, with 


**vou are in my 
to urge your re- 


The music stopped, and, as if by magic, his 
manner changed ; a slight flush rose in his face 
he lifted his head, which had rested against th 
back of his arm- chair j in my neighborhood, : 
looked toward the arch through which Miss 
Emily advanced toward us. 

“Oh, Mr. Edford,” she cried, 


“are you not 


| imprudent, after such a frightful accident ?” 


Mrs. Marsh snatched the handkerchief fro: 
her face, and started to her feet, and exclaimed, 
“*Ts it possible, Sir, that you have ventured t 
step? I beg you will be careful, Mr. Edford. 


a short laugh, and said, that so far as favorite | It is very painful for us to bear your seclusion, 


seats and nooks were concerned, his uncle was 
as fickle as a Sultan. 
** Now, John,” continued Mr. Edford, 


troduce me properly to Miss Belton as your old 


66 in- 
and Mr. 


and amiable Uncle Edford, a foolish and affec- 


tionate creature, who bears the burden and 
trial of the society of a brilliant nephew.’ 

John did as he was bid, and, with his hands 
in his sack pockets, sauntered into the parlor 
and took a stand beside Miss Emily; we could 
just see his left elbow. 

“T am very much indebted, 


bringing you to me—here, I mean.” 
A mean blush rushed into my face at his re- 


mark, and, not knowing what else to do, I pulled | 


the flower from my head and nipped off the 
leaves. 

‘“*Ts that John’s flow er?” he asked, 

“Of course,” I answered ; 

the gardener yet.’ 

‘* Well, here he is, and I say that the rascal 
has picked one of my rarest flowers for you.” 

* Will you take it back, Mr. Edford ?” 

“ Certainly I will; 
it shall adorn my button-hole.” 

I gave it to him, and he coolly fastened it in 
the black coat he wore. A short silence oc- 
curred, in which the articulation of the music 


**T have not met | 


I have a right to it, and | 


| and good-humor. 


” Mr. Edford be- | 
gan, in a low voice, ‘‘to my sister-in-law for | 


| 





still—” 

She was interrupted by Cousin Nancy; then 
Aunt Susy burst in mildly ; they all talked now, 
Edford jested and fenced with then— 
said a hundred civil, insincere words, but con- 
trived to hold his own with all his politeness 
From the way he was taken 
by his friends I perceived this was his ordinary 
manner, and I did not like it; what was that | 
had seen in his eyes, on his lips, and where had 
it gone? A second or so ago the blood flowed 
and sparkled in my veins like the wine of a no- 
ble vintage; now, though still changed, it was 
like Champagne /rappé—chilling and sluggish 
—obstructing. 

I learned afterward that Mr. 
Champagne frappé. 

Said Miss Emily, seating herself upon a frail 
chair before us, and dashing her voluminous 
robes about her feet with an audacity that bared 


Edford liked 


| her handsome ankles, ‘‘Could no one supp!) 


your lordship with a fresher flower? Your 
specimen is forlorn.” 

‘Tt is a second-hand sort of blossom, but it 
is sweet—so many things are sweet, though not 
fresh,” 

Her color rose, and she looked at me with 
cross eyes; but I confessed to myself that she 
was an exceedingly fine-looking woman, emi- 
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nently suited to adorn a rich man’s house—Mr., | 
Edford’s, for instance. 

“Could your ladyship go to the garden and 
select me a better one ?—the white lilies must be 
plowing by this time.” 

I did not wait for her reply, but left them, 
nd went after Mr. Byron. I found him med- | 
itating. Somehow he seemed an old friend | 
so I familiarly asked him immediately if he 
liked Miss Emily. 

‘I never thought about it, having always 
known her. I suppose so. She is a ‘round- 
er, you know; but that is her mother’s fault.” 

“What is a ‘rounder ?’ ” 

‘‘Makes the grand tour every year—New- 
ort, Saratoga, Long Branch; Europe, even, | 
has been tried. Your flower is gone!” 

‘* By request.” 

‘Of course, I know that; my uncle loves to | 
ppropriate every thing. If I had given you a 
weed or a vegetable it would have been all the | 
same.” | 

“Was it a rare flower ?’ | 

“No. He said so, I'll bet. Just look at} 
him now receiving number two.” 

I looked through the arch and saw Miss Em- 
ily bending over Mr. Edford, in the act of fas- 
tening a pure, cool lily in the place of my poor 
crushed carnation. Perhaps Mr. Byron thought 
I might be annoyed, for he said, hastily, 

‘You need never mind my uncle's freaks. | 
He is at heart the kindest and best of men; he | 
is spoiled just the least bit by the Marsh por | 
tion of society. And his relations toady him, | 
lie is so rich and so generous. No wonder he is 
autocratic on this country estate; his servants 
ind laborers are astonished that the people do 
not elect him President. Shall we walk on the | 
piazza? the moon is up.” 

“Presently ; I will speak to my aunt first.” 

He followed me obediently. Passing by Mr. | 
Edford I looked over the floor in his vicinity 
for my deposed flower, and was detected. With | 
surpassing assurance he touched his vest, and 
gave me the faintest nod. Aunt Susan had 
been watchful, as I believe Mr, Edford knew, | 
and noted the flower episode; on our way to 
the piazza she joined us, and went to the hall | 
door. 

‘Mr. Edford appears like a peculiar man. | 
Don't it seem so to you ?” she whispered. 

“Ts he different from—Uncle William, say ? 


’ 


I only know him, as you are aware ; consequent- | 


ly my opportunities have been small for judg- 
ment of men.” 

‘*Pshaw, Maria! I tell you it is necessary 
to understand him to have a good opinion of 
him.” 

“Uncle William ?” 


“Mr. Edford; you know I meanhim. He} 
| odors from the hills, and the delicious scents 


has his ideas about the Marshes.” 

*“*So I should say.” 

“If he breaks with them his house can no 
longer be their refuge, and where would Mrs. 
Marsh's annual black silk come from? How 
could Miss Emily undergo her winter campaign 


but for the summer’s renovation here, I should 
like to know ?” 

“IIe has my permission to renovate them 
the year round,” 

‘*They are a selfish, scheming, transparent 
pair of women.” 

‘* What are you so earnest about, Mrs. Grif- 
fin?” interrupted Mr. Byron, ‘* We are losing 
the moon, you know.” 

Aunt Susan turned back, and said: ‘It is 
too damp for me. Do not stay out long, Ma- 
ria. Your chest is delicate.” 

Delicate! I was as robust as a panther, 


} and could that very evening have climbed the 


Tontine Hills, and slept soundly afterward. I 
did not discover the secret of my delicacy till I 


| heard the remonstrances, calculated to touch 


Mr. Edford’s sympathy, of Mrs. Marsh with Miss 
Emily, regarding her delicate constitution, 

“By Heaven, a lovely eve!” exclaimed Mr. 
Byron, looking into my face instead of the land- 
scape, as we hung over the railing of the high 
piazza. The wide yet bounded view, so beau- 
tifully revealed by the moonlight, made my heart 
ery out with delight. Suddenly I perceived that 
Mr. Byron, standing so near me with his plati- 
tudes, was but a good-natured boy, restless, vain, 
and thoughtless, 

“Hush!” I said; ‘I must try to define this 
new landscape. Do you think of our way, 
where there are marshes, which, when the moon 
shines, are never-ending levels of creeks and 
bogs, which swallow the horizon? When the 
moon does not shine they are a black pit, where 
lost souls might exist ?” 

‘*This is an everyday landscape to me,” he 
muttered. 

“Tf you will be kindly silent for a moment or 
two ies / 

“If you say so, I'll light a cigar and go 
down to the garden till the edge of your enthu- 
siasm is taken off.” 

**Do so, John, if you please,” said Mr, Ed- 
ford behind us. ‘‘I can keep silent, having 
nothing to say. Come back when you have 
finished your cigar, and I will leave the post.” 

A second time Mr. Byron left us, snapping a 
match as he went. 

‘*Now look,” said Mr. Edford, producing 
from somewhere a minute camp-stool, and seat- 
ing himself close to me, with his head no higher 
than the railing. ; 

Beneath the unclouded moon I saw distant 
silver mists, deep shadows, and belts of light, 
the shining outlines of the hills against the pure, 
pale sky, inclosing the wide space of wood and 
field, and along the winding roads, on slopes 
and in valleys, household lamps shining from 


| invisible windows. ‘There was not a breath of 


air, but there passed across me woody, wild 


from the garden flowers. 
“ Never was any thing so sweet!” I cried. 


| Never,” he replied, in such a voice that I 
| looked at him, to learn that he was observing 


me, not the landscape. 
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‘* What influence could this landscape estab- 
lish with you?” he asked. 

‘* You are not silent, Mr. Edford.” 

** Candidly, I am afraid to be so, for I may fall 
into that silence called ‘eloquent,’ you know. 
Barbaric enemies are sometimes made to retreat 
by noise.” 

**'The noise of mere human babble would be 
hateful just now.” 

**'These moths are appropriate to the occa- 
E- feel little velvet wings fan me.” 
‘*'The desire of the moth for the star.” 

** Poor, uneasy Shelley! I wonder Italy did 
not quiet him.” 

‘Tell me, Mr. Edford, if the spectacle of 
natural beauty inspires or torments the soul. 
Does it awaken our aimless passions for the pur- 
pose of leading us from itself; or does it teach 
us that in Nature alone shall we find satisfac- 
tion ?” 

‘** Hitherto—” he began, and stopped; his 
promised silence set in, and I soon felt the elo- 
quence he had mentioned. It possessed and 
intoxicated me, 

“* Hitherto—” he presently repeated; but I 
interrupted him, 

**Ts your lily wilted, Mr. Edford ?” 

** Long ago.” 


place where Miss Emily had fastened it, and 
threw it over the railing. 

**Oh,” he said, rising, ‘ you venture so much! 
Do more.” The something I saw in his face 
when near me in the library I saw again—an 
expression of an indescribable emotion, felt 
only by men who. habitually repress the most 
powerful part of themselves, but which, when 
given way to, are overwhelming in their effect. 

“The flower is gone; but Mr. Byron is in 
the garden, the ladies are in the library, the 
lamps are burning, and your world is going on, 
Mr. Edford.”’ | 

** Yes, and my world does not feel the moon- | 
glamour, nor know that the hour is world-ob- | 
secured,” 

I had nothing to say just then; I was oceu- | 
pied with the discovery, as true as incredible, 
that at the moment I took the lily I had given 
him all the heart I should ever have—flinging 
away the lily, had I flung away myself? Aunt | 
Nancy broke the spell by begging him to come 
in, and telling the hour. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “Iam coming in.” 

** Now, Maria,” said Aunt Susan, as we re- 
entered the house, ‘‘ you are pale as a ghost.” 

**T have been drinking moonmist, aunt. I 
feel indebted to you for bringing me in sight of 
this place.” 

She looked gratified, for I had not been very 
gracious to her since I discovered her plan of 
match-making. 

‘“*There he goes into his room, and we can 
go to ours. The Marshes, professing fatigue, 
retired some time since,” she said. 

If Mr. Edford’s intention was to drive alone 
with me the next day it was overruled; for 





| that he must keep his eyes upon them; gy 


| poultry. 


when it was spoken of Mrs. Marsh de 

the idea was delightful, would not Mr. Edfoyy 
go to the Tontines? Consequently Mrs. Mars) 
sat victorious on the seat beside him, while Miss 
Emily and myself dignified the back seat, Dur- 
ing the sixteen miles’ drive he did not turn his 
face toward us. Miss Emily reproaching hi, 
with the fact, he said his horses were apt to s} 


clare 


y: 
iV; 
and 


His ears 


bade her remember the fate of Sally. 


| were attentive to us, however, and his tong, 


most civil. I discovered that day how con- 
ventional a man he was; that he was a slaye to 
the small proprieties of his position; from ¢) 

poiat I proceeded to others in his charact 

and I decided he had various weaknesses, whic! 
Aunt Susan called ‘ peculiarities.” He was 
afraid of Cousin Nancy, of Mrs. Marsh, of 
every member of the Unitarian Church to 


| which he belonged; and he had a great dread 


of betraying any human folly to his dependant, 
It was a melancholy business to study him; but 
I did not quite understand him. I could not 
analyze the secret of his influence with me, nor 
why my influence upon him should be so posi- 
tive, yet so partial. He was a changed being 


| when alone in my society, and instantaneously 
| his old self when out of it. 
I stooped toward him, took the lily from the | 


As the mystery 
deepened I formed a resolution to let my love 
die a natural death; I would go home, learn 
to manage the farm, and only love pigs and 
Meantime we lived a gay life, on 


that suited my tastes thoroughly. Occasional; 


| we passed happy moments, apart from others, 


when we walked or rode together. Sometimes 
we enjoyed a veiled happiness in the presenc: 
of the world he was so guarded in. The time 
passed, and I must wake up. So the limits of 
the visit were reached—the last evening came. 


| Aunt Susan sat with me in our room, discussing 


the necessity of packing. 

** Let the dresses go in the trunks any way,” 
she said. “I wish I had not brought you 
here.” 

**T wish you had.” 

“Traly?” 

**Yes. One must have an idyllic passage 
once; and this visit is mine, It has been 
unique, I am sure.” 

‘*Then you shall come here next season?” 

A tap on the door, Aunt Susan opened it. 

**Mr. Edford would be glad to speak with 
Miss Belton in the library,” said a servant. 

**Certainly,” she answered for me. ‘‘ Miss 
Belton will be down at once.” 

‘*Why, Aunt—” 

She interrupted me. 

“It is very kind and like him to want a little 
quiet chat at the last moment; there can be no 
other opportunity; those eternal Marshes are 
always in the way. Go; I'll sit up for you.” 

My resolution made me hesitate, but my 
weakness made me go, 

Mr. Edford was walking up and down the 
room, which was dimly lighted, and more at- 
tractive than ever. 
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‘You must not go to-morrow,” he said. vasa _ 
+ Indeed eg RU RAL LIF E. 
«The Marshes are going in a day or two, | “( pa made the country, and man made the 


they say to-night; and I wish for the privilege | town,” wrote Cowper. 








fentertaining you in my fashion.” | ‘Very pretty sentiment for a poet,” says 
“Which they have not permitted you?” Sacharissa, whose husband is always threaten- 
“You know what they are, and what must} ing to buy a farm; “but I wonder how he 
done for them.” | would like weeding the turnips at high noon, 
“No, I do not.” being waked up before dawn with the guinea- 
“Will you stay ?” | fowls, and dropping asleep with the morrow’s 





5 


‘‘How dared you to send for me? It is} churning lying heavy on his mind? Don’t talk 
to me about the country!” 
3ut Sacharissa is just the one who needs to 





very dangerous.” 
‘To you?” 
‘Thank you, though. I am glad to say} hear about the country, since, in the mean 







good-by here. Good-by, Mr. Edford.” while, she requires butter on her bread, down 
‘Nonsense !” | in her pillow, and vegetables in her soup. Pos- 
‘Thanks for your hospitality.” | sibly she never heard of one Hesiod, who actu- } 
‘How long are you going on like this ?” | ally composed a poem on Agriculture; never 





I would not answer. With a sigh he turned | dreamed that a certain Roman wrote twelve 
from me and went to the window across the| volumes on the theme; and that Thomas a 






m, where he was entirely hid. It was a| Becket handled a rake as easily as he handled : 
venient moment for my departure, but I re- a king. Perhaps she would go so far as to re a4 
mained, Presently, in the dead silence, I heard | pudiate any relationship with “the grand old : 
light step in the hall, heard the parlor door | gardener and his wife” to whom was given the 
open, and some one entered, who moved about | command, ‘‘ By the sweat of thy brow shalt 












and stopped as if in search of something. The thou eat bread.” 










rays of a candle were then visible through the There are too many Sacharissas in the world, : 
weh, and Miss Emily Marsh, with loosened | who are as good, or rather as bad, as buried Be 
hair, came into the library. alive in brick and mortar; who have hardly a 
‘«Good Heavens, Miss Belton! Jere, in| bowing acquaintance with the sweet and glo- 
Mr. Edford’s room, at this hour ?” rious face of Nature—who, in fact, pass her by 

“With yourself, Miss Marsh.” unrecognized, as if she were some country cous- 

‘‘ 7 am looking for something I have lost.” | in with whom it were vulgar to be on too inti- 

“So am I.” mate terms, 

‘It appears so from your attitude on the sofa. But there is no danger of drawing too near 
Do you expect the article to come to you?” her; she is not overbold nor presumptuous, but 





“She does,’ said Mr. Edford, coming for- | she is approachable and gracious; neglect her 
ward, his eyes gleaming with the expression I | and it is your loss; cultivate her and she blesses 
loved. | you with profusion; she spreads her feast, and 

‘You! Ah! I understand.” invites both the simple and the wise, but wheth- 

“T hope so, Miss Emily,” he said. ‘* Should | er you slight her or not, all the same the revel 








you not, however, shall we explain? Maria, | goes on. 

my love, will you, or shall I ?” 3ut perhaps you have the whim to study her 
I could only stare at him. closely, the curiosity to learn her secrets, to un- 
“This girl,” he continued, *‘ with whom I fell | derstand the system in her subterranean and ae- 

passionately in love the very night of her arrival, | rial laboratories ; the whim to surprise her in the 














is generous enough to have obeyed my whims, | instant when the particle of carbon casts off its ; 
I sent for her to come here. You have inter- , impurities and crystallizes into the perfect dia- : 
rupted us, Emily; but, since you are here, you; mond; to comprehend the mysterious adjust- 
might as well join me in soliciting her to be | ment of properties, the grand sum total of which : 
my wife.” is the precious metals thrown like rubbish into 

She was so angry she disdained to reply, and | hidden crannies of the earth, and swept down 
swept out of the room. to the sea with the sands of mighty rivers, But 

‘“*My darling,” he said, “‘ you never guessed ali this from no love of Nature in herself; con- 
me to be an obstinate man, did you?” sequently you lose the fine perception of her 

‘**T must go,” I said, solemnly. moods. Itis true she invites you to the study; 

“Yes; kiss me first.” she gives you page after page to translate; she 

I did not get away immediately, but when I, shows you the corn growing in its silken cham- i! 
entered my chamber I found Aunt Susan asleep | bers, the patient winged germ folded in the 
in her chair, seed-vessels; tells you that the Dryads are no 





**Aunt Susan!” I cried, “* Mr. Edford has | mythical creations, but an interpretation of the 
been frightened into marrying me, and a mean- life that lives and breathes and circulates in 
er girl than your niece never lived. I am happy | every shrub and tree of the forest, in every weed 
that the fright happened!” of the field ; she reveals to your amazed senses 

**Tll hear about it in the morning. Brother many miracles ; but just now, when you fancied 
Edford is a peculiar man—a very peculiar man.” yourself hand-in-glove with her, like the very 
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spirit of Illusion, she beckons from remoter re- | 


gions. Measure for measure ; 
half wages. 

“Why is it,” asked a little daughter of Syd- 
ney Smith, ‘‘that one flower is pink, another 
blue, another yellow ?” 

“Tt is because it is their 
her brother of eight yes Ar 5 ‘‘and when we say 
nature, what do we mean? We mean that we 
know nothing at all about the matter. Nature 
is only another name for mystery.” 

But are we always to know nothing at all 
about it till nature sublimates into spirit? At 
least let us begin at the beginning, honestly, and 
go upon a farm. 

“Pity me,” sighed a certain lady to her 
friend ; ‘‘I am going into the country to vege- 
tate!” 
do any thing half so useful and ornamental as 
to vegetate—which was in her eyes a plain, 
prosaic, 
clothed in no miracles. She had not paused to 
consider the lilies of the field; to sit under her 
own vine and fig-tree had no charms for her ; 
the odor of apple-blossoms savored of apple- 
sauce and ‘‘gulgar faring ;” the wild flowers, 


for half service, 


nature,” answered 


blowing at their own sweet wills, fed by dew 
and sunlight, had nothing of the high-breeding 
of the darlings of the hot-house, which owed 
their existence to artificial heat and the gar- 
dener’s watering-pot. 

Few people seem to realize that the earth is 
ours while we live upon it, as much as other 


things which we call our own; ours to embel- 
lish, to make the most of, to sing our praises if 
we will. Much more our own than the house 
we hire; 
are scrupulous to maintain order, zealous to 
adorn and render it attractive ; 
pend all our strength and wit in devising means 
for the ends of upholstery, and the dear result 
is a quaking fear lest accident, or awkward- 
ness on the part of others, should mar the grand 
effect that has cost us so much anxiety and care 
to produce. By-and-by we go down to “our 
great sweet mother,” whom we have scorned all 
these vain years, who has thought of us, fed and 
clothed us, while we blinded our eyes to her, and 


these things which we had set our hearts upon | 
7 | 
No one blesses our memory 


serve us no longer. 
for these. Nobody says, ‘‘he or she procured 
this dinner-service at great cost andtrouble; the 


design of this fauteuil is a benefaction to man- | 


kind; the elaborate setting of these mirrors has 
contributed to the well-being of millions.” 


marrowfat peas, established a finer method of 
grafting, discovered a new and profitable sys- 


tem of pruning grape-vines, means to arrest the 


ravages of the canker-worm, or solved the prob- 
lem of the potato-rot, has given somewhat of 
himself for the public good. One morning he 
is called away to fairer gardens; but these 
things are told as a memorial of him, and he 
lives in the gratitude of generations. 


everyday affair of little significance, | 


nevertheless, here, in the house, we | 


In | 
the mean while our neighbor, who has busied | 
himself in his garden-patch, who has introduced 


A few acres well cultivated is a poem in 0 
many cantos; and it should be the aml 
of each of us to make the earth a little pleas. 
anter, a little sweeter, for our having lived sa 
it, if for no better reason than to keep our mer 
ory green. When we go hence, to leave some 
thing behind us that year by year will bud and 
bloom and renew itself in strength and beay ty 
—this it is to have a worthy monument, , 
plant a tree or hedge is the least we can do jp 
return for the grateful shade that has been , 
forded us, for the delicate odors that steal Wy 
us from hill and hollow, for all the gener 
gifts of fruits and flowers. One day, willy. 
nilly, we shall do a little gardening on our own 


ditior 


| account, when the mortal portion of us feeds 


the roots of grasses that grow upon our grayes: 


It was extremely doubtful if she would | perhaps, if we put a little thought and spirit 


| into rural employments now, we shall blossom 
all the fairer and sweeter in that by-and-by, 
The Egyptians and Greeks regarded ag; 
culture as a religious duty, no less than as t} 
first of occupations and pleasures; to pay no 
attention to it would have been to slight ¢] 


| gift of God, and to have forfeited the delights 


which no other employment could yield. The 
Romans, likewise, considered that from hus- 
bandry sprung their most faithful defenders, 
and to be careless concerning one’s farm was 
esteemed a crime in those enlightened days— 
since a rural and moral life being synonymous 
then, it followed that neglected lands were the 


sensible and visible result of neglected morals, 


And even the good Bishop of Bienvenu, when 
engaged in the work of feeding his flock and 
administering kindness to whatever benighted 
Jean Valjean he happened on, was used to say 


he kad been gardening, well aware that the 
here we ex- | 


primitive title detracted nothing from holy 
deeds—that he had been, indeed, transplanting 
the pure inspirations of Heaven into an earthly 
bosom, 

It is a matter of conjecture if those individ- 
| uals who look upon a farmer’s life as low and 


| menial, full of ill-breeding and ignorance, of 


plodding, uninteresting toils and weariness, be- 
hold the true significance of it in all its bear- 
ings upon human affairs. While the manufac- 
turer or mechanic merely changes the form of 
some materials already prepared to his hand, 
adapting them to other ends and purposes, the 
farmer supplies much of this material through 
his own exertions and the assistance of na- 
ture ; and he alone, of all laborers, by the work 
of his hands, by the influence of his mind upon 
matter, is enabled to evolve substance from the 
evanescent particles of earth, air, and moisture ; 
| only to him is intrusted the art of moulding the 
| secret processes of nature to his will, while to 
him is revealed, in the procession of the sea- 
/sons, the resources of the physical world, the 
| beauty and infinity of which move him to spe- 
cial wonder and sweeten homely tasks. 

He who turned the first sod for the purpose 
| of cultivation, with whatever rude implement, 
| unconsciously gave the first impulse to arts and 
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mmerce; greater than the founder of king- 
ms or dynasties, the work begun by him has 
cone forward, century by century, till it has 
anal itself into the magnificent result of 
European and American civilization, which, 
ke a bird of passage, still spreads its eager 
and reaches forward toward unimagined 
things. ‘That was the talismanic touch which 
loads our tables with the luxuries of every 
clime, clothes us in purple and fine linen, makes 
our homes beautiful, and keeps up the constant 
circulation and interchange of thought between 
most remote countries and peoples; which has 
expanded the dwarf crab into the luscious 
Baldwin apple, and multiplied the five-petaled 
wild rose by twenty that we might rejoice in 
the hundred-leaved flower. It was this act 
which gave impetus to the best faculties of 
man; Which drained the marshes, redeemed 
waste lands, and besides rendering them avail- 
able for the purposes of cultivation, ameliora- 
ted the climate by removing their deadly prop- 
erties. Thus the winter frosts that once frown- 
ed upon Italy are now almost unknown, and 
other portions of Europe maintain a milder de- 
gree of temperature than previous to the dif- 
fusion of agricultural pursuits. But for this 


wings 


benign influence the Euxine would be yearly 
frozen over as in the time of Ovid, and North- 
ern Europe be to-day the inhospitable Gaul of 


the classics. 

We have all read, perhaps, of the owner of 
a few sterile acres, who, being warned in a 
dream of the existence of a great treasure 
hidden in the bowels of his land, gave him- 
self up to the task of unearthing it. For three 
consecutive nights the dream returned to him, 
after the manner of such dreams, and for three 
weeks he delved upon his lot with the despera- 
tion of a gold-digger. Nothing came of it but 
the derision of his neighbors. But behold! 
next harvest-time his crops outmeasured all 
theirs, his barns overflowed with plenty, his 
bins groaned from repletion, year by year his 
harvests increased till it became plain that the 
treasure had come to light! The reason was 
obvious; the soil below the surface required the 
action of the sun ang air upon it in order to ex- 
tract therefrom the fertilizing properties of which 
it stood in need, and combine them with those 
already in possession. It is to be hoped that 
this good fortune did not subject him to the 
charge of sorcery, like the old Roman of whom 
one of the ancient writers relates that in reply 
thereto he produced his sturdy oxen and imple- 
ments of husbandry. ‘* These, Romans, are 
my instruments of witchcraft,” said he; ‘‘ but 
I can not here show you my labors, sweats, and 
anxious cares.” 

If we were all to dig for treasure in our un- 


profitable lands it is possible we might prove | 


quite as successful as the hero of this tradition. 
Lieutenant Herndon tells us of a man in South 
America who, on clearing his grounds, pulled 
up a shrub to the roots of which was attached 
a beautiful diamond; it was indigenous to the 
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soil. Let us trust that diamonds are indigenous 
to every soil, and continue to clear our lands 
and plow our fields without losirg faith, should 
they not turn up in that particular form; the 
treasure is sure to be there, in one shape or an- 
other; but, like every thing else worth having, 
it was never known to come to us for the mere 
wishing. Nothing but careful thought and pa- 
tient labor will cause the wilderness to blossom 
like a rose; only ‘‘the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich.” 

It is not to be denied that there are great 
pleasures as well as many hardships to be en- 
countered in a rural life; there is a pleasure 
both retrospective and prospective, in which the 
disagreeables go for nothing. The habit of early 
rising—without which Poor Richard affirms nei- 
ther health, wealth, nor wisdom are to be tasted 
—though perhaps a great cross to the tyro, be- 
comes by the force of habit and the rich rewards 
of the dewy hours something to count upon with 
certainty of delight. Weeding the turnip-beds 
in the early morning, with the sun lazily mount- 
ing from behind distant, vapor-wreathed hills, 
sending flocks of pink wings before him, belting 
the horizon in tawny gold ; with the birds mak- 
ing every shrub and stalk vocal with hallelujahs, 
now far away in tender diminuendo, now direct- 
ly overhead among the branches of the crook- 
ed plum-tree ; with thousands of bright-winged 
ephemere just dancing into the life out of 
which they will dance with the sun; caterpil- 
lars breakfasting off the juicy young leaves, and 
snails looking out of their snug dormitories to 
take a view of the weather—weeding turnips, 
or what not, at such a time, with so much of 
interest before one’s eyes and beneath one’s 
hand, can not be the monotonous affair one 
might suppose. Indeed, the vigor and tint- 
ing of the most common leaf is subject for 
profitable reflection: its habits and conditions 
of growth; the use it knows how to make of 
every ray of sun, of every dew or rain drop that 
visits it; the various insects that prey upon it, 
that find an asylum in its heart, or feed upon its 
life-blood, or that are born and die upon it, with- 
out ever journeying to other countries—that is, 
to other leaves; all these things give it char- 
acter and identity, just as struggle and suffer- 
ing are believed to concentrate and fix the per- 
sonality of human beings and overcome light- 
headedness. 

But we are traveling away from our garden, 
of which this is but one leaf, and the shadow 
has already begun to retreat, square after 
square, from the potatoe-field, closely pursued 
by the sunlight that deluges the blue and white 
stars with a heat before which they shrink and 
contract their pale disks. And here come the 
ducks waddling up from their baths, in which 
particular they are as dissipated as the old Ro- 
mans, with the difference that the latter had 
the trouble of designing their own, while the 
ducks take possession of those nature has al- 
ready provided, which are sufficiently beautiful 
with rank green weeds and purple iris, and per- 
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fumed with water-lilies. See how the sun 
smites their glossy feathers into the emerald 
tints, which flash and fade and come again in 
perpetual interchange. It reminds one of the 
sun of prosperity, which sometimes develops 
unexpected beauties or deformities of soul. 

All this time the guinea-fowls, strutting about 
the coop in their silver brocades, have been in- 
forming the neighborhood, in no very silvery 


tones, to be sure, that it is going to be foul 
being the barometers of the barn-| 
yard they know all about it, and are much more | 


weather ; 


reliable than the almanac. Of course the hens 


proper have long since abandoned the roost | 
and gone afield, like the Swiss peasantry, with | 


their broods following on, and the fiery little 


fill the mouths of chickens as big as themselves. 
All over the field you can hear their caw-caw, 
as if some industrious and contented house- 
wife were singing at her work. 

By this it is time to drive the cows from pas- 
ture, How smiling and fresh the fields appear ! 


“As if but yesterday the Lord had finished them.” 


The dew is still heavy on crimson clover-head 
and on all the patches of gossamer; here and 
there wild strawberry blossoms give a hint for 
future use, and bunch-berries are ripening into 
scarlet profusion along the walls; the air is 
balmy and invigorating, and from every grass- 
blade and vagabond wild rose ascends the in- 
cense of creation. At every step we tread out 
perfumes which no distiller’s art can counter- 
feit. It is a festival of the senses and the soul 
that is spread for our delectation, and if it will 
not take the place of breakfast it will lend a 
flavor to the coarsest fare. Old Chestnut has 
strayed down into the wood-lot, as she has a 
fancy for doing, and you can hear her bell troll- 
ing out a little pastoral melody as she moves 
about from spot to spot, and mingling agree- 
ably with the murmur of the pine-trees and the 
bubble of the thrush, with the lowing of cattle 
from the neighboring farms. Then must the 
procession ford the noisy brook, which has 
watched the constellations slide across the mid- 
night sky, and has been out all night photo- 
graphing ‘‘the City of the Heavens.” But 
they may not linger here, however picturesque- 
ly disposed; they must be driven home to fill 
the ‘* foaming bowie,” in order that there may 
be a heavy churning to-morrow, in order that 
butter-milk biscuits and batter puddings may 
hobnob with cream custards. At breakfast 
there are the baked beans and johnny cakes 
that would never have known what it was to be 
eaten but for us; and while we discuss the 
meal we may entertain our guests with ro- 
mancing about this last. 

‘* The romance of a johnny-cake!” cries Sa- 
charissa aforesaid. 

** But it has a romance, Madame, or rather 
the corn of which it is made has—a romance in 
common with other grains.” It is a sort of 
lost heir, or child of adoption, whose origin is 


| wrapped in impenetrable mystery. It , 





may 
trace its genealogy from certain wild gr 


ASses 


| which some scientific men have succeeded i, 


transforming into cultivated corn; or it ma 
have sprung into being * full statured,” the te 


| gift of Heaven, as the inhabitants of some ru 


countries devoutly believe. It is owing to ma; 
however, that it still has a hold upon the earth, 
that it has the privilege of expanding its plu 
mule, of reaching upward by this delicate fj, 
ger to collect the atmospheric food which shal 
assist it to develop its broad ribbons and silk, a 
tassels, and consummate into “the full corn j 
the ear.” Without his fostering care it woul) 
soon perish from off the face of the earth, and 


| there would be no cakes and ale indeed, 
bantams are scratching with might and main to | 


And now that we are on the subject of bread 
and-butter, let us glance at the strange fortunes 
of the wheat: its plumule has just begun to ele 
vate itself, to rejoice in its strength and energy, 
when there arrives a little insect to deposit he: 
egginitsbosom. Misfortune, sayyou? Well, 
it is very much the manner in which one re- 
ceives events that constitutes their malignan 
or benevolence. But the plumule dies, yo; 
persist? The fact is, it surrenders, but only at 
discretion ; it is like a prudent general besieg: 
in his castle, with the treasure of a kingdom in 
his keeping ; the enemy has made a breach, ani 
it has become clear that the castle must be given 
up, but not till he has devised means for tran 
porting the treasure into the interior; thus th 
plant, defeated in one direction, sends out new 
and strong shoots from the knots, thereby pro- 
ducing several ears, when but for this fortu 
nate misfortune it might have matured ouly 
one. 

“This is he who, felled by foes, 
Rose strongly up, refreshed by blows.” 

Now that the day is far advanced we shall not 
find ourselves in Elysian fields when we go fort! 
with hoe or whatever implement. But ther 
is consolation in the thought that while the sun 
scorches us a little it is doing well by the 
plants. Itis as if one could almost see them 
grow under its influence; and certainly these 
bean blossoms were closed half an hour ago, 
and here they are flaring like scarlet torches, as 
though the bean-poles had actually caught fire 
from these ardent rays. And what a scarlet it 
is,to be sure! One forgets all about uncom- 
fortable sensations in contemplating it, in seek 
ing for something with which to compare it, in 
wondering if the scarlet of the ancients was any 
thing half so magnificent. And we take a justi- 
fiable pride in reflecting that we have so far 
won nature to our side that it has been given to 
us to decide whether or no these brilliant things 
should have an existence. We really begin to 
feel as if we had blossomed ourselves. To 
redeem the soil from worthless weeds, from 
poisonous swamps; to make something grow 
this year where last year was barenness and 
blight ; to test for yourself the grand forces of 
nature ; to translate the beautiful fairy tale 
hidden in every seed-vessel, and to break the 
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harm that holds each germ inert—surely this | sucking up the sap with her little proboscis, or 


:s no contemptible or unambitious office. throwing a glance over her shoulder at the 
But perhaps the beans are not yet in blos- | numerous progeny; before the harvest is gath- 
som; perhaps it is yet early in the year, and | ered in she will have become the progenitor of 
the ground is only being prepared for its festi- | twenty generations, 
yal. The souls of most plants are still sleeping ** But not if she is devoured by this hungry 
n their cotyledons, unconscious of the blessed | ant, which is even now pouncing upon her,” 
iture awaiting them. ‘The grasses, to be sure, | say you? Wait a little; the ant is no wolf in 
have waked up bright and early, and the violet- | sheep's clothing, like this flat cinnamon-colored 
nged anemone is to be met with inthe borders | worm, which seizes one after another, sucks 
of the woods, where it has taken refuge from its | them dry, and tosses the empty skin aside or 
native East Indian heats. Every day, as the | dresses himself in them—with what purpose it 
plow is driven up and down the long fields, the | woul be hard to say, unless to protect himself 
murmur of spring grows louder and sweeter; | from enemies in his turn, as the Aphides never 
yesterday it was but a semibreve ; to-morrow it | refuse to cater for the famished wayfarer. The 
will be the whole chromatic scale, with grace | ant, however, has come on quite a different 
notes throwninatrandom. The keenly-attuned | errand; she has come to milk her little cows, 
ear catches the first whistle of the bluebird as | that secrete a sweet liquor from the sap on 
he flashes in the sun, a flame of lapis lazuli; | which they feed, and which the ant knows how 
and the interrupted trill of the robin, as, follow- | to extract from their bodies without injury to 
ing the plow like another husbandman, he paus- | them and with satisfaction to herself; at times, 
es to discuss the worm it has unearthed, min- | indeed, she goes so far as to transport her kine 
gles gratefully with the chirping of a hundred | into ant-hills dug at the foot of roots which the 
hungry sparrows and the bold tenxore of the | Aphides affect, thus having them conveniently 
blackbird. Air, earth, and water are full of aj} at hand. Every thing that passes before the 
cheerful effort and faithful hope, which imparts | eye in this insect world has the flavor of pur- 
tous somewhat of vigor andearnestness. Glan-| pose and expectation in it, which allures the 
cing over the brown fields which the sun is quick- | mind. We have just seen, perhaps, the charm- 
ening, already we behold, as in a vision, the | ing white butterfly intrusting her egg to the 
waving grain, the fair-flowering potato, the | care of a cabbage leaf; another fly, a grain of 
gadding squash-vines, the blushing banner of | jewel dust on wings, has observed it too, we 
he beet, which are to spring up under our| may suppose, and as the butterfly intrusted 
hand and put to shame the fables of the story- | her egg to the cabbage, our Ichneumon takes a 
books. There has fallen to our share the inspi- | step further, and buries her own in that of the 
ration of the Pythoness of old, and we predict | other. After a certain time there will come 
miracles. out from this egg a little fly like the Ichneumon, 
But this is not all the fruit of the land; as | but the white butterfly will never come to its 
the plants grow there are a thousand beautiful | estate, which has been literally mortgaged for 
and curious insects that grow and thrive with | the sustenance of its parasite. 
them, whose economy would both interest and Now this burly caterpillar, this gorgeous fel- 
profit us to study. It is a drama that is en- low in vestments of black and orange velvet, is 
acted daily before our eyes, the grand trans- | he not satisfied with his circumstances? The 
formation scene of which is a thousand times | truth is, that like many another finely appareled 
more wonderful than any other theatre can af- | being, he is unhappy; it is not, however, the 
ford; a drama in which there are loves and | glorious discontent which urges upon him the 
hatreds, strategy and cruelty, warfare and slay- | yearning for wings; he has something on his 
ery, and all comprised within a single flower- | mind or his stomach; his banquet of leaves has 
bed, but as complete in itself as that of a far | become tasteless to him; nevertheless, he im- 
larger scale. This which resembles a swelling | agines that wings may assist him to fly from 
of a branch of the peach-tree is merely the | pain, and he goes to weave his cocoon with the 
skeleton of a parent gall-insect that has given | promise of issuing forth a creature of the air, 
up the ghost in order that her children might | disembarrassed from the tyranny of appetite; 
have a cradle; this berry-like excrescence on | but alas! he is destined never to dance forth 
the leaf of the shade-tree is the nursery of a| into freedom and frolic life ; there emerges a 
certain grub, who will find himself dowered | creature from his cocoon, it is true, but a usurp- 
with wings some bright morning, and will avail | er; it is the offspring of a fly who deposited 
himself of them to see other lands and insects. | her egg in the body of the caterpillar, while he, 
Here on the gooseberry bushes is a little pearl- | unconscious of the deadly wound, appeased his 
colored colony, each member of which is so | hunger on the green things of the earth; it was 
small that we are tempted to turn aside in dis- | this egg, grown to a worm’s estate and subsist- 
dain. But even here is something sufficiently | ing upon his juices, which gave him the pangs 
strange to fix attention; this little atom which | of indigestion, and completed by destroying his 
we just escaped from destroying has changed | entire substance; absolutely eating him out of 
her skin four times within twelve days, and is | house and home. No wonder he was unhap- 
already the mother of twenty children since | py! 
sunrise, and that without once stopping from| Perhaps we here come across a dead sparrow 
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in the path, to » whdeh some enterprising beetles 
are giving sepulture. Do the beetles, like the | 
ancients, believe that the shades of the dead 
wander disconsolately upon the earth if denied 
that rite? We are very certain that they be- 
lieve much more in the necessity of burying 
their eggs in the earth, together with some- 
thing upon which they may feed when arrived 
at the dignity of a worm; consequently the 
sparrow gets put underground, and the em- 
bryo beetles have a magazine of provisions to | 
go and come upon. It were as well if we were 
all as honest in our professions, and did not so | 
often perform services for our own advance- | 
ment and call them fine and high - sounding 
names, 

How many pleasures are lost by those who 
never deliver themselves to the charms of a 
rural life; who see nothing of these transform- 
ations that go on year after year among both 
plants and insects; who run the chance of be- 
lieving with La Fontaine that the ants provide 
themselves with well-stored granaries for winter 
use—with Virgil that bees are subject to a king 
—with the fathers of Trevoux that these same 
bees find their young ready-made on flowers! 
At least they are never able to surprise the 
grub of the dragon-fly, like a prince incognito, 
with its claws fastened upon a reed at the edge 
of a pool, bursting from its disguises, and shak- 
ing itself in the warm-scented wind before dart- 
ing away a living jewel on wings of netted gold. 
Nor is it probable that they often observe the 
gnat launching her boat of eggs, or the aquatic 
creature suddenly become a denizen of the air. 

He who contents himself with spending his 
days within the brick walls of a city, walking 
on hard pavements in place of green-sward, 
among dusty thoroughfares instead of fresh 
fields, breathing infectious air, a thousand 
times breathed already, rather than the per- 
fumed breeze of the country, can hardly be 
supposed to regret things of which he has little 
or & mean conception, yet forfeits much enjoy- 
ment and health. What does harvest mean to 
him? <A matter of statistics, of breadstuffs in 
the market quotations, provender for his stud, 
peaches for his table. Nothing of the generous 
hilarity of harvest-time, the song of reapers, 
the whetting of scythes, the fragrance of clover 
fields—nothing but dreary facts and something 
to eat! Orchards groaning in plenty, grape- 
vines reeling under the purple, grain inviting 
the sickle, the satisfaction accruing from a 
year spent in the toils of husbandry—these are 
things of little account to him. He does not 
know what it is to have successful grafts, to 
develop new powers in a plant—to improve its 
color, perfume, size, or other virtues—to be- 
come the direct heir of heaven, It signifies 
little to him that a seed increases fifteen times 
its own weight in a single minute, the rate of 
increase being always uniform; that Nature 
giveth to all liberally, is no niggard, only reserv- 


| thousandfold, not only in the fruits of 


| of the eyes, 
| self and creation, and a mind quickened 


| our circumstances; wide sky views give 





ing the right to be entreated—that for every 


‘anxious care” bestowed she returns to us a | 


seshneees 


ei ; the 
earth, but in the vigor of the frame, the lustre 


of health, the elastic step, the increased beauty 
the cheerful heart confident of it- 


and 
We are moulded in a manner by 


enlarged, 
us 
liberality and large- mindedness, Out of door 
we readily forget our littlenesses and hypoe! 
| dria, because we are reinforced from the g 
reservoirs of life 
growth, 

Roger Bacon somewhere speaks of an o\ 
man who, plowing in Sicily one day, discovered 
a vial containing a solution of gold, which, Sup- 
posing it to be dew, he drank, and immediately 
he became a hale, robust, and highly accom- 
plished vouth. Since we do not wish to doubt 
the chronicle, how can we choose but think jt 
more likely to have been the plowing which 
wrought the miracle rather than the solution 
of gold—the elixir of life of the Alchemists, 
the virtues of which have long since been ex- 
ploded ? 

It seems to me only a poetical and some- 
what roundabout method of saying that, 
an old man, he discovered the elixir of lif 
while engaged in plowing, and from that 
healthful exercise derived the heartiness and 
robustness which are the true accomplishments 
of youth. 


10n- 


gre; 


and health and perpetual 





A MOVING TALE. 

EW YORK is a magnificent city ina cer- 

tain way—such as Broadway. It is al- 
ways a satisfaction to live ina metropolis ; t 
feel that you are a part of the biggest place be- 
longing to the biggest country in all creation. 
You know that whatever of great and good there 
is in America finds its way to the largest mark- 
et, where you may buy, or be a looker-on while 
others loosen their purse-strings. Here Art, 
the Drama, and Literature have their head- 
quarters, and here you may expand under their 
benign influence. Here there is too much com- 
petition for any Mutual Admiration Society to 
brow-beat the rest of mankind; and a glow 
comes over you at the thought that the dread- 
ful word “ provincial” can in no way be applied 
to yourself or any of your family. Therefore 
I am very glad that Tom’s business—Tom is 
my husband—obliges him to live in so great 
and important a city, 

Yes; before we moved across the river I real- 
ly did like living in New York; that is when 
I felt settled, which was about four months in 
the year. After moving in May it took me 
two months to get the house to rights, by which 
time July had arrived. Then we always went 
out of town until October. Of course order was 
not restored until November, for what with un- 
packing, getting the boys ready for school, and 
house-cleaning, I did not breathe from the first 
to the last day of October. From November 
to February I felt as though life meant a cer- 
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sain amount of rest and pleasure. I lived and 
oved—N0, I mean I did not move—and had 
ny being. With the approach of February 
-are once more fed upon my damask cheek, for 
with the dawn of spring came the necessity of 
informing our landlord whether we would sub- 


° y * | 
mit to an increase of rent. We never submit- 


ted; consequently from February to May I 
nassed my time going from house to house, 
ith a newspaper in one hand and a pencil in 
e other, and treated generally with about as 
uch consideration as an applicant for cold 
victuals. 
About this season of the year, too, one of my 
ys—(I have three, the eldest being ten and 
the youngest six)—would fall down and cut his 
head open, or have the whooping-cough, or 
catch the measles. Seeing me in trouble, and 
knowing I was about to move, one of the ** help,” 
r perhaps both, would kindly leave me. Then 
I became distracted, and wished I might be gen- 
tly removed to a lunatic asylum with all the 
yodern conveniences for rendering its inmates 
ppv; or L longed for the wings of a dove, or oh, 
r a lodge in some vast wilderness, where May- 
lays and rapacious landlords are unknown! 
There was a time when we were not afflicted 
vith the epidemic of moving. That was when 
» had a lease of our house. Then we lived 
1 Fifteenth Street, where we were surrounded 
y our friends, and were in the centre of all that 
nakes New York attractive and instructive. 
Four years ago our lease expired, and our land- 
rd raised the rent two hundred dollars. 
“Tom,” said I, gazing with pathetic fond- 
ness on my household gods, and feeling as 
though my heart would break did the icono- 


clastic hand of “ Pahdees” once touch them, | 


“let us pay the extra amount, and remain 
where we are. Moving will cost us more than 
he difference of rent. All our associations are 
lustered about this house, and no other place 
an ever be so much like home.” 


“Sue,” replied my husband, ‘‘ you talk like | 
a woman. Why are women always imposed | 
upon? Because they never fight for a principle. | 


The platform upon which I stand is pure and 


unadulterated justice. My whole nature re- 


bels against this extortion, and as a matter of 
conscience I can not consent to be imposed 
upon. Move we must, and it would be well 
for you to look about. I'll send home the Her- 
ald, and you can run your eye over the ‘To 


Lets.’’ 


Whereupon Tom lit a cigar and sauntered | 


down town to his business, 


Let it not be thought for one moment that I | 


do not love my husband. On the contrary, I 


am excessively fond of him, and were I to be- | 
gin matrimony over again I should cleave to 


om, for the simple reason, I suppose, that I 
was born to love him better than any other man. 
Certain things are inevitable. But Tom, like the 
rest of humanity, has his objectionable points of 
character, prominent among which is his over- 
powering sense of right. Notwithstanding his 


opinion of me, and of wemen in the abstract, I 
am not wanting in principle, and will fight for 
it whenever I see that more is to be gained than 
lost by the conflict ; but there is such a thing as 
having too much conscience. Virtue, like vault- 
ing ambition, may 
*“o’erleap its selle, 
And fall on the other side,” 

thereby losing the cause. This is the style 
of virtue with which Tom is very seriously af- 
flicted. 

Whatever you do, dear unmarried young 
lady, never allow yourself to become despe- 
rately in love with a man who runs full tilt 
against every imposition with which he comes 
in contact, or your life will be a series of bumps 
and bruises, such as can only be acquired in this 
expensive and manly art of self-defense. Take 
the experience of one who is an authority on this 
subject, and marry a man whose love of comfort 
is sufficiently strong to teach him that the game 
of principle is not always worth the candle, and 
that economy means fixedness. When you have 
an income of $1000, and it costs you $1500 to 
ride your hobby-horse of justice, where are you 


| likely to be at the end of a few years? I pause 


for a reply. 

There was no appeal to a higher court, con- 
sequently we moved. We traveled from Fif- 
teenth to Thirtieth Street, within smelling dis- 
tance of a very lively tenement-house, and our 


| matter of principle” cost us $250, being 850 


more than we should have paid for rent at the 
old home. I mentioned this little fact to Tom. 
** Sue,” he answered, ‘‘ what is a paltry fifty- 


| dollar bill when compared with a principle ?” 


I said nothing farther, and of course Tom 
supposed my silence was entirely owing to con- 
viction. There is nothing I so much abhor as 
a “scene,” especially where the performers are 
husband and wife; consequently, whenever Tom 
has a very bad attack of principle, I quietly al- 
low nature to take its own course. Like fever, 
it must have its run. 

On the day after our removal I was up in the 
third story unpacking, when I heard a frightful 
crash, proceeding apparently from the kitchen. 

** Mistress of herself, though china fall,” I 


| murmured, and attempted to be calm and wait 


for enlightenment. Finding myself unequal to 


| the strain, I went down stairs, and, as I neared 


the kitchen, overheard the following animated 


| conversation between Bridget and my eldest 


born, Tom junior: 

**Tt wasn’t.” 

“Tt was.” 

“Tt wasn’t.” 

‘Tt was.” 

‘* Bridget, you're a liar, and I'll tell mother.” 

‘* What is the meaning of this extraordinary 
language ?” J asked, plunging suddenly into the 
middle of things. 

** Shure, ma’am, an’ Tommy’s as bad a boy as 
iver I laid my two eyes on. He's bin an’ upset 
the table, an’ broke all yer best china, an’ tells 
me to my face that I did it.” 


een 
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**Mother, it wasn’t me”—(all of my boys 
hate grammar)—“I was only leaning against 
the table; but Bridget, in trying to reach the top 
shelf of the closet, put her foot on it, slipped, 
and down she and the table tumbled. She’s a 
nasty old thing, and I hate her.” 

‘Tom, come with me,” I said, sternly, and 
led our eldest to my room. I there delivered 
a lecture on the sin of lying, and then, promis- 
ing my immediate pardon, commanded Tom to 
confess the truth. 


‘*Mother, it wasn’t me. I told the truth 


down stairs ; but if you prefer to believe Brid- | 


get, who steals the tea and sugar—for Bob see 
her do it—you can.” 
[could not disbelieve those honest blue eyes, 


Kissing Tom junior, and assuring him that he | 


was a good boy, I went into the parlor to see 
how many scratches my piano had received. 
There I made the frightful discovery that my 
beautiful rose-wood piano-stool was missing. 

** Whoever heard the 
ed a ‘* Pahdee,” who was busily engaged in do- 
ing nothing, ‘‘ for a piano-stool to go walking 
off on its own account! It’s a miracle, shure !” 

And that was all the satisfaction I could ob- 
tain. Long ere this my symmetrical piano- 
stool has gone astray in Chatham Street. 

While living in Thirtieth Street we never en- | 
joyed a moment's peace of mind. The princi- 
pal occupation of the tenement-house inmates 
seemed to consist of dying and catching fire. 
When there was not a funeral there was a run- 


ning to and fro of engines; and our boys be- | 
“ame so crazy on the subject of wakes and 


‘running with the machine,’ 


end of the year. 
Every New Yorker knows how rents went up 


year before last, and how difficult it was to ob- | 


tain a local habitation at reasonable rates. I 
read the Jerald perseveringly, and lost ten 
pounds of flesh in search of a needle in a hay- 
stack. I made many excursions to Pine Street 
and its vicinity, and became so intimately ac- 
quainted with life as seen from a New York 


stage that drivers pulled up the moment they | 


caught sight of my melancholy face. 
I said to an agent, 
how-manyeth time assured me there was no- 
thing on hand at present, but would be in a 
few days: 

“Sir” 


Finally 


said I, with a look in my eye that 


Ristori might copy with advantage, “if you do | 
£ ge, 


not find me a house by to-morrow you will be | 
guilty of murder. For two whole months have | 
you chanted the same refrain. Patience has 
ceased to be a virtue. 
prepare to dig my grave! 

My sepule hral_ words produced an effect. 
The next day I received the offer of a house in 
process of erection in Fifty-ninth Street. 

“Take it, by all means, Sue,” urged my hus- 
band. 

“ But think of the distance up town,” I faint- 
ly murmured. 


” 


loikes of that!” exclaim- | 


’ that the law of | 
self-preservation determined us to move at the | 


who for the I-don’t-know- | 


Find me a house, or 


| **Nonsense!” he replied. 

tances in New York, where éars are so num 
}ous? Think of the comfort of going int 
clean house, and the pleasure of being ne 
tral Park!” 

[ had not that profound faith in cars on w) 
Tom reposed, nor did the Park strike me as, 
thusiastically as it struck him. Still the , 
was within Tom’s means, and - made 1 
ous objection. Nevertheless, I was sy rpris 
when, on coming home that Fon Tom « 
claimed : 

“There, Sue! there's the lease of the hoy 
in Fifty-ninth Street. I thought I'd clench y 

| matter at once, and save you from further any. 
| iety.” 

‘*But are you quite sure you were wise? 
I answered. ‘‘It is always well to turn thi 
over in one’s mind.” 

“Oh, bother on one’s mind! Aren't 
worn to a shadow, and isn’t the house be; 
than any thing we have seen or expect to 
for the price ?” 

**Perhaps so. Of course you arranged thet 
| the landlord should furnish the gas-fixtures, 

‘Of course I didn’t do any thing of ¢! 
sort,” replied Tom, looking at me with ast 

| ishment, not unmingled with dismay. “Y 
| 
| 


** What are dis 


ar Ce 


10 § 
1 


never once mentiqned gas-fixtures.” 

**Because it takes time to think of ev 
thing, Tom, and I did not dream that 
would conclude the matter so suddenly, ‘1 
| heads are always better than one, you kn 
Gas-fixtures are a very important item, 
will cost us a great deal of money.” 

‘“*The deuce they will!” said Tom, retiring 
behind Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy 
| from which he did not emerge during the ent 
evening. 

Not being a “nagging” wife, I avoided ll 
further mention of the unfortunate lease, kn 
ing that the poor fellow required no assistan 

| from me to fill the measure of his self-disgust. 
While leaving dear Tom to pursue his own r 
flections I endeavored to calculate how mu 
the gas-fixtures would cost, and found that f 

| the amount required by this extra expense, 

| for the other new item of car-fare, he mig! 
have procured a house further down town t! 

| had realized all my modest aspirations, Wi 

| a virtue to which few women would have been 
| equal, I did not mention this harrowing fact to 
Tom. In heaven I shall meet my reward. 

We moved. If there is one thing I long f 
it is an old, well-brushed, and well-regulated 
civilization; if there is one thing thorough); 
antipathetic to me it is the ragged, scraggy, 
fenced-in, surprised, and disheveled outlines 
| peculiar to the suburbs of American towns i! 

| general, and of New York city in part ticular. 
Such wen the outline visible from the windows 
| of our “ home” in Fifty-ninth Street. 

“ But only think, Sue, of the untold comfort of 

being in a clean house, one that has never been 
occupied by a human b eing !” exclaimed Tom, 
| while carving our first day’s dinner. 
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My reply, which I intended to be one of pleas- | 


ynt acquiescence, was eclipsed by a violent fit 
of sneezing, proceeding from the dear little head 
of our youngest. 

“Dear me! 
that cold? 
when a cold is so difficult to get rid of!” 

“The child has been playing outdoors with- 
out his over-coat, I suppose,” answered his fa- 


an 


ther 
ther. 
Sammy stoutly maintained that he hadn't 


en doing any thing of the sort ; while between 


Sammy, where did you catch | 


| 


| 


| 


rose persists in having thorns, and there was 
that about the Park which made life somewhat 
of a trial. 

Boys will go mad over something, and there 
never were boys who rode hobbies with greater 


At this season of the year, too, | frenzy than mine—a proof of character and un- 


limited spirits that I hope one of these days may 
be of benefit to the country, and thus compen- 
sate me for my present anxiety of mind. 
Having no distractions in the way of wakes 
or running after ‘‘ machines,” they took kindly 
to the water, haunted the Park ponds as though 


sneezes a horrible fear, which had secretly | they were fish out of their element, spent all 


attacked me some days before, now overcame 
me entirely. 

“Tom,” said I, “it’s the house. The house 
is dan There always is danger in moving 
into a new building before it is thoroughly dry ; 
andI am afraid we have been guilty of this very 
great imprudence.” 

It was good of me to say “we,” and take 
half the blame, when the author of our griefs 
was in the singular person, and he knew it; 
but a little salve was needed, and I adminis- 
tered it. Poor Tom! that sneezing was the 
final straw to break the camel's back. The 
gas-fixtures were nothing by comparison. 

The next morning we all woke up with colds 
in our heads, and ate our breakfast in chorus. 
One of the ** help” left me, saying that her lungs 
“was weak,” and she didn’t wish *“*to go into 

ullopin’ consumption.” The other gave no- 

e, but did not object to remain until I sup- 
plied her place ; for which consideration I was 
rea ly to bless her. 

: said Tom, looking very pitiful, “I 
can't bear to think of you and the boys suf- 
fering because of my thoughtlessness. 


1p. 
I 


‘Sue, 


move, 


I put my arms around the dear old fellow’s | thing as 


neck (old is a term of affection), and asked, 
“Where, Tom ?” 

Tom scratched his head, and didn’t know. 

“The only remedy, Tom, is to make the best 
of it,” I answered. ‘‘I dare we'll get 
through it well enough, provided the house is 
kept well aired and well heated.” 

That was all that could be done. The fur- 
nace was kept going night and day, and I went 
about as in a Turkish bath—with the differ- 
ence, however, that our form of this Oriental 
luxury was far more expensive than on ordina- 
ry occasions ; nor, being prolonged, did it seem 
quite so delightful. When we were absent 
from home all the windows were thrown open, 
and the air allowed to riot through the house. 
In this way we managed to get the walls dry in 
a couple of weeks; and by the middle of June 
the last cold had disappeared, leaving our lungs 
in tolerable condition. 

It was pleasant enough during the warm 
weather, barring the dust created by the irre- 
pressible rubbish incident to an ‘‘ open” neigh- 
borhood ; but, as Tom said, we had the Central 
Park, which was charming in the mornings and 
on moonlight nights. Nevertheless, even the 

Vor, XXXVII.—No, 222.—3 F 


say 


| their mone 


| 


| 


| mere 


| Street. 


iw 


par 
Let's | oughly comprehend why ‘‘help” desire to en- 


| the water, or using them for boats. 


1] 


|of warm weather. 


y in being rowed, and fraternized 
with the swans. I found it impossible to keep 
bread or cake in the house, It all went down 
the very long and capacious throats of the swans 
that daily, and I might say hourly, greeted my 


boys with a public reception. Bob, my second, 


| who is always getting into scrapes, ruined four 


hats within a month by having them blown into 
Ile final- 
y succeeded in tumbling in himself. <A big dog 
ifully came to the rescue; after which, to 


| guard against death by drowning, we provid 


ed Bob with a dog of his own. This invest- 
ment, however, was not particularly successful, 
for Bob made several bets on the prowess of 
his dog, and in order to win them, jumped into 
the water that Carlo might pull him out. Two 
suits of clothes were thus ruined. One of these 
days I hope to get used to having boys. 
Sunday was not a pleasant day in Fifty-ninth 
I never forbid my ‘‘ girls” having ‘* fol- 


| lowers,” for human nature is human nature, 


hether it works in the kitchen or sits in the 
lor; and as I used to have beaux, I thor- 


But there és such a 
eration—a virtue of which I saw 
nothing in the basement during the continuance 
The Central Park, with 


joy the same privilege. 
mod 


| Biddies thrown in, was too great an attraction 


| 
basement swarmed as thou 


for the gallant sons of Erin to resist, and our 
gh it were head- 
quarters for Sunday evening concerts. We 
expostulated, and even went so far as to change 
our servants. The cry was ‘Still they come,” 
and we resigned ourselves to fate. I learned 
from the neighbors that when we went into the 
country, “ High-Life Below-Stairs” went up 
stairs and gave a party in our parlors and on 


| our new carpet, which party wound up with a 





fight on the door-steps between the friends of 
O'Reilly and Donohue. 

During the summer it was with difficulty 
that I could get rid of servants; during the 
winter it was with difficulty that I could get 
them to stay. Andsuch awinter! The mere 
thought of it puts me into a cold perspiration. 
It blew, it rained, it snowed. When I was not 
ankle-deep in mud, I was knee-deep in snow. 
During several severe storms I feared the house 
would tumble about our ears; and it was in 
uch an exposed situation, and so poorly built, 
hat although we consumed twice as much coal 


s 
t 





ag enters er me ita 
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as ever before, none of us could honestly de- 
clare that we were thoroughly warm. 

Being so far up town, I rarely saw any of my 
old acquaintances. Meeting one of them in the 
street, she gave me a melancholy shake of the 
hand, as though she were bidding me farewell 
for all time and eternity, and said, 

‘* Friendship is an affair of streets. Good-by.” 

“The heartless creature!” I murmured to 
myself, in taking my leave. 

And yet, when I sat down calmly and thought 
about the matter, it seemed to me that my for- 
mer neighbor and frequent visitor had reason 
on her side. Were not distances a great bore 
to me? Yes. Had I called upon her since 
my upheaval? No. 
ing people in Brooklyn, and had I not neglected 
them quite as much as I was now being neglected 
by others? Yes. This self-examination dem- 
onstrated that I was quite as heartless as the 
rest of the world; that personal intimacies are, 





for the most part, purely accidental, and that | 


ordinary friendship is an affair of streets, as any 
New Yorker will testify. 
Living so far up town, of course we were al- 





chair of your husband staring at you from the 
other end of the table? As charming little 
Marjorie Fleming said of the mutltiplicatio, 
table in general, and of 8 times 8 in particy. 
lar, ‘‘it’s what nature itself can’t endure.” I 
no longer wonder that women Who live in sy). 
urban homes and never see their husbands ho. 
side the festive board live on apple-pies ang 
cultivate dyspepsia. 

When, therefore, Tom asked me in February 
1867, with much pathos in his voice (and as if h : 
never again intended to have his own way about 
houses), whether we should remain where y 


e 


| were for another year (our landlord having put 
| the question to him, with the information that 
Did I not know charm- | 


the rent would be raised three hundred dollars, 
and a particular friend of his was anxious to ob- 
tain it on a long lease), my emotional nature, 
that had long been smouldering under the ef. 
fects of Tom’s rheumatic fever, burst forth: 

** Let his particular friend have it. I'd rath- 
er live in Siberia”—(the icebergs of Walrussia 
were not then the property of the United States 
—‘*than remain another twelvemonth in this 
detestable house. No amount of money could 


ways obliged to take the cars, and poor Tom | tempt me to endure a repetition of our past 


generally came home more dead than alive, | Sufferings. 


No, Tom; much as my principles 


looking as though he had been hanging upon | are opposed to moving, move I will or perish in 


the car by the eyelids. Usually he stood up 
the greater part of the distance—being a gentle- 
man, I am thankful to say—and never permit- 
ting himself to sit if a woman, whether rich or 
poor, black or white, stood. That he rarely 
received any thanks for his chivalric heroism 
is so much the worse for my ungrateful sex. I 


} 


appreciated Tom's gallantry, if those wretched | 


women didn’t; and my husband often declared 
that thoughts of me kept his chivalry alive. 
Why are American women so brutal in their 
manner of receiving civilities from gentlemen ? 

Never shall I forget those several memorable 
days when the cars did not run, Of course I 
was not particularly wretched on my own ac- 
count, although I failed to keep important en- 
gagements; and the boys were ecstatic because 
they could play at ‘‘ polar bear.” (By-the-way, 
I should not be at all surprised if Bob became 
some day Governor of Walrussia, or Alaska, or 
whatever may be the name of the late Russian 
America. ) 

But poor Tom! ‘* Business is business, and 
must be attended to.” And that blessed man 
walked to and from the office rather than go in 
pursuit of overcrowded stages, few and far be- 
tween. As an appropriate reward, the dear 
fellow caught cold, and was laid up with rheu- 
matic fever for three weeks. 

After this pleasant episode I would never al- 
low Tom to sacrifice himself by coming home 
to dine when he had business dgwn town of an 
evening ; the consequence was that for the first 
time in my life I partook of solitary dinners, 
and had no appetite whatever. I appeal to every 
married woman when I ask if there is any thing 
more forlorn in domestic life than sitting down 
to meals alone, with the clean plate and empty 





the attempt.” 

‘I’m glad to hear you say so,” replied Tom, 
heaving a sigh of relief. ‘* The idea of increas- 
ing the rent!” 

‘** But,” I continued, “ I move upon one con- 
dition—that we go into a house of our own,” 

**What, Sue!” exclaimed Tom, looking as 
though he had been shot out of a Columbiad; 
“do you know what houses cost ?” 

** Certainly I do; and do you know what a 
few more moves will cost? My life!” 

Tom grew very serious, sat down, and scratch- 
ed his head until bedtime. 

Things had arrived at that state when active 
measures were required. The sight of several 
gray hairs and a well-defined wrinkle determ- 
ined me to take a stand and be furiously strong- 
minded. Rheumatism had had a beneficial ef- 
fect on Tom’s theories of domestic economy. 

“ Were you in earnest about buying a house ?” 
he asked the next day at dinner. 

‘*T never was more in earnest in my life.” 

“T’ve been pricing houses to-day. I can't 
find any thing that you would like, and there is 
nothing decent in the market for less than 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars.” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

‘*T really can not afford to pay so large a sum, 
Sue. What do you say to Brooklyn?” 

Brooklyn! I felt like shrieking, but for the 
sake of example refrained—my boys were at the 
table, and believed in the dignity of their mother. 
Brooklyn! the horror of all New Yorkers! the 
place of places that had enjoyed my most ram- 
pant abuses, that I had declared nothing could 
tempt me tolive in! And I was calmly asked as 
to the propriety of buying a house there, making 
it my earthly home, having my children married 
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ee as an n old woman tehen over to Sew 
vetk by my grandchildren of a Saturday after- 
noon to see the circus! I shuddered, but pre- 
rved an outward show of composure as I 
tly said : 
' “Why do you speak of Brooklyn, Tom ?” 
‘Because a friend of mine who is going to 
Europe for several years has offered me his 
ise for a very reasonable amount. It is on 
he Heights, and very near my place of business 
—one hundred per cent. more convenient for me 
than living in the upper part of New York.” 
Near his place of business! Should I be a 
selfish monster and say I wouldn’t? Shouldn't 
I see just as much of my friends, who were all 
wn-town people, in Brookly nas in Fifty-ninth 
: ? And shouldn't I be just as near Elys- 
jum? Tom, could always come home to 
mer, and wouldn’t have to stand up in horse- 
cars until he dropped, for the benefit of the fe- 


too, 


male sex. 
“How long before you must give an an- 
I finally asked. 


there’s no hurry about 


swer ?” 


“Oh, it. He told 


me I might have the refusal of the house for at 


least a month.” 

“Well, 
in a month I'll go to Brooklyn without a mur- 
mur.” 
you're a jewel!” 

tab ie Tom put his arms around my neck, in 
he presence of my children, and kissed me. 

The boys looked wretched, and the two youn- 
gest began to cry. 

“We don’t want to go to Brooklyn. It’s a 
There isn’t any Central Park 
; and they don’t have no swans; and I 
; there!” screamed Bob. In conse- 


sue, 


isty place. 


ier 


n’t go 


Tom, if I can’t find any thing better | « 


and jumping up from 


| price! 


juence of which disaffection all the boys were | 


deprived of ice-cream and sent to bed. 

I had, however, given in my adhesion with 
in “if,” and resolved to struggle womanfully 
ainst destiny. Iread the Herald; I renewed 
my old acquaintance with house agents ; 
more haunted the region 
took the soundings of all the promising puddles 
at the corner of Broadway and Fulton Street ; 
I went about with “ permits” in a water-proof 
cloak; and when I asked for the ‘‘lady of the 
was invariably told that ‘they didn’t 
want no plain sewing done.” ‘‘ Just as though 
you didn’t always look like a lady,” said Tom, 
disgusted at the want of penetration in ‘‘ help.” 
It seemed to me Biddy’s estimate of me was 
wonderfully correct. If any one can prosecute 
house-hunting and not look like an underpaid 


house,” 


I once | 
of Pine Street; I 


|and tweedle-dee ; 


seamstress, that woman deserves to be held up | 


to public reprobation as incapable of apprecia- 
ting her trying position. 

It was useless. The Fates were spinning a 
different fate for me. The more I persevered | 
the more I felt that I was in pursuit of a will- | 
o'-the-wisp. Tom said as much to begin with ; 

but, having been brought up on a little song en- 
titled ‘* Try, try Again,” and having also been 
taught by a youthful copy-book that ‘‘ Fortune 
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candle the Brave,” I continued unto the end, 
when, surrendering at indiscretion, I said to my 
husband, ‘‘ Tom, I am ready to go to Brooklyn 
or any where—any where out of the world.” 

Tom could have knocked me down with a 
word of four syllables ; and if Tom had asked 
me to sign an agreement to go to Icy Cape, cul- 
tivate Esquimaux, and eat train-oil, I should 
have signed it. Fortunately he didn’t. 

We moved ; but prior to moving I discovered 
that we were in possession of an elephant. 

“Tom,” I asked, ‘‘ what’s to be done with 
the gas-fixtures ?” 

*“ Hang the gas-fixtures! 

‘*'That’s more easily said than done. Where 
shall we hang them? Our house in Brooklyn 
is already supplied with fixtures. The best 
way to get rid of them is to sell them to the 
new tenant.” 

“That's a good idea, Sue. I'll speak to 
Tompkins when I meet him on ’Change. 
There’s nothing like having business with a 
gentleman. He at least will be ready to pay 
us our price,” 

**Love’s young dream is always doomed to 
disappointment,” thoughtI to myself when Tom 
‘ame home that night and ventilated himself 
on the subject of Tompkins. 

**T always thought ‘Tompkins to be a liberal- 
minded man; but I vow I believe all the stories 
I ever heard egainst him. Why what do you 
think he offered for the fixtures, Sue, saying 
he couldn’t afford to pay a dollar more? Half 
when he knows they are as good as new, 
and that their being in the house saves him 
bother and expense. By Jove! he sha’n’t have 
them, if I have to give them away.” 

‘*There’s where Joe Tompkins gets his mean- 
ness from,” chimed ‘in Tom junior, “I'll tell 
the boys at school on his father to-morrow. 
When Joe takes a bite out of my apple I always 
ask for the bite and offer him the apple. He’s 
all-fired mean.” 

For this volunteer remark Tom junior re- 
ceived an appropriate lecture on the subject, 
** Children should be seen, not heard.’ 

“The Jews may have the fixtures for no- 
thing. Tompkins shall not have them for the 
wealth of California!” Such was Tom’s dec- 
laration. 

So I sent for a second-hand furniture man. 
There is a vast difference between tweedle-dum 
and selling is entirely dif- 
ferent from buying. The sublimely indifferent 
manner in which that ‘second-hand man 
glanced at the fixtures as though they would be 
dear at any price; the condescending way in 
which he allowed me to suppose that pure be- 
nevolence and a desire to oblige me was the 
| only cause of his making any offer whatever ; 
and the wonderful facility he displayed in dis- 
covering scratches on the gilt and bronze, petri- 
fied me. In a very few minutes I began to 
think that the fixtures really were very much 
out of order, and gladly sold them for just one- 
third of their original cost. 
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Tom groaned. His sole consolation lay in 
the fact that Tompkins at least did not get 
them. 

We moved. I thought I had realized what 
moving meant. Vain delusion! I was an 
infant in experience until we emigrated to 
Brooklyn. I endeavored to be in two places 
at the same time. I tried not only to see my 
‘** things” start off in New York, but to see them 
arrive in Brooklyn. Need I say that I failed 
lamentably ? Finally I confined my field of 
action to Fifty-ninth Street ; trusted to luck and 
“help” for the rest; saw the last ‘‘ load” off 
with a feeling akin to getting rid of a night- 
mare; and then marshaling my boys and my 
umbrellas, betook myself to an omnibus, 

Going down Broadway I felt very much as 
Mary Stuart did when she bade farewell to the 
receding shores of France. The boys were 
quite as wretched as myself, and Tom junior 
declared that just as soon as he became a man 
he'd build a house for me wherever I liked, 
only it shouldn’t be in Brooklyn. Bob had 
spent the whole day feeding the swans on our 
last loaf of bread. I dare say some of them 
died of surfeit. He made me promise that, as 
he couldn't have swans, he should have chick- 
ens. 

How it rained !—it always rains on the Ist of 
May. And how draggled I became walking 
from the ferry to Brooklyn Heights! ‘ But the 


worst is now over,” I said to myself as I ap- 


proached our house. 

Was it? On reaching the front door I found 
the cartmen quarreling among themselves, to- 
tally regardless of the fact that the rain was 
pouring down upon my best mattresses that they 
had left uncovered. Didn’t I want to be an 
emperor, and send the Erin-go-braghs to Cay- 
enne! Wet mattresses! Think of it, my suf- 
fering sisters! Entering the house I found the 
parlor floors looking like chaos gone mad. Box- 
es of books were burst open; our largest mirror 
was cracked down the middle; the back of my 
favorite easy-chair was broken; greasy finger- 
marks adorned my picture-frames; the leg of 
a chair had been run through the left eye of 
Lafayette—a rare old portrait that Tom treas- 
ured jealously ; and there lay my beautiful Ve- 
nus of Milo, with her head in one corner and 
her left leg in another! 

“Who has done all this mischief?” I asked, 
sinking upon a mountain-range of carpets. 

Of course nobody did it. Nobody ever yet 
broke any thing. Mirrors, chairs, and Venuses 
always smash themselves, and Lafayette put out 
his own eye. I was ready to die of vexation. 

‘Shure, ma’am,” said the cook, trying to 
console me, ‘*‘ that whitewashed woman ain’t 
much worse off than she was before. She 
hadn’t no arms to start with, and indeed, ma’am, 
it’s served her right, for she’s the most ondacent 
female I iver laid my two eyes on.” 

I shivered with rage. My beautiful Venus 
of Milo indecent! 

When Tom came in I still occupied my first 





| position. He said I reminded him of Ma) 


among the ruins of Carthage, and began + 
whistle the air of “‘ As I view these scenes «, 
charming,” from ‘‘ La Sonnambula ;” but whe, 
I pointed to Lafayette he—he—well, he swop, 
and I didn’t blame him, but wished I were 

man that I might enjoy the same privilege, 

**Tom,” said I, ‘‘had I known what mag 
riage entailed I never should have done it.” 

‘* Neither should I,” he replied. 

This brief conversation took place over a ; 
dinner, served on a table innocent of a ¢] 
and without napkins. Cold victuals were + 
much for me, and I revenged myself on To 
Lafayette was too much for Tom, so he retort 
Then I did break down, and went to bed on 1) 
floor with a raging headache. 

Both of us felt more amiable the next day. 
and said we didn’t mean it. , 

Thank Heaven there’s an end to all things 
even to misery, and gradually the house wa; 
set to rights. The boys behaved so well, a 
were of so much use to me, that, in a moment 
of effusion, I promised Tom junior and B 
that they should go tothe Museum. They hai 
been once, and now quite forgot the swans 
their long and highly scientific conversations 
the subject of wild animals. Saturday after- 
noon came, and though faint-hearted at t 
idea of Tom and Bob going to New York alone, 
I still gave them permission, being urged on by 
my husband, who wants his children to be mei 
before they have gone into pantaloons. 

Dressed in their Sunday clothes, the boys 
came to bid me good-by, Bob having one 
his chickens tied up under his arm, 

“Why, Bob, what are you going to do with 
that chicken ?” I asked. 

“Yes, you better ask,” burst forth Tom ju 
ior. ‘*I told him not to doit. He's goin’ t 
give it to the ’structer.” 

** What!” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, I don’t care if I am,” now answered 
Bob, with tears in his eyes. ‘ The ’structer 
swallows things alive, and God made him s0, 
and I want to see him do it. The chicken 
won't feel it much, because the ’structer will 
eat him whole.” 

I took the chicken from Bob and looked very 
stern. To think that my husband should be 
long to the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, and that a son of his should 
be born with such blood-thirsty propensities! 
Yet I could not scold Bob very severely, for, 
after all, it was knowledge that he was in pur- 
suit of. 

“IT don’t feel wicked a bit,” persisted Bob. 
“If any body’s cruel it’s God, for he made 
’structers, and they must have live animals, 
and my chicken might as well be gobbled up 
as Mr. Barnum’s chickens.” 

What reply could I make to this incontro- 
vertible logic, saving that severe silence which 
parents always fall back upon when their chil- 
dren are too much for them ? 

Tom came home early that afternoon to ar- 





WITH A BOOK. 


nge the books in the wre parlor, and as I] 
a all the carpets down I gave myself a de-} 
‘shtful surprise- party by Sao upon a) 

and watching my ‘‘ better half” grow 
and red in the face setting his depart- | 


unge 
insty 
ent to rights. 
* Afte r all, Sue, Brooklyn i is a pleasant sort | 
e, don’t you think so?” said Tom. | 
“J can’t tell yet. I’ve not been outside of 
>» house.” 

And I really find a great charm about the 

y, Sue. The coloring in the sky this after- 

n was beautiful.” 

‘I dare say the ferry would be very nice if 
+: were not for the water.” 

“Why, what’s the matter w ith the water?” | 
“I'm dreadfully afraid the boys will tumble 

“ Nonsense!” 

‘hen think, Tom, of the 
nd being blocked up in ice.” 
‘Pshaw! we're to have a bridge, which will 
save us from that annoyance.” 

“Only to give you more rheumatism. One 

lk over such a bridge i in wind and storm will | 

ap you up in flannels for the winter.” 

“ Now, this isn’t fair. You promised | 

t to grumble.” 

‘I’m not grumbling. I wish to be prepared 
that’s all.” 


winter season, 


Sue, 


for the worst ; 
“ But I say, 
‘Hes avenly dota? 
‘There, I suppose. All the books were | 
ked together.’ 
‘The deuce they were! And where’s that rare 
ld edition of Milton, and Mickle’s ‘ Lusiad ?’’ 
‘*Why, Tom, can’t you find them ?” 
‘No, nor you either.” 
Alas, it was too true! The books could not | 
e found. I searched from the top to the bot- 
m of the house. They were gone; and they 
had been carefully packed. 

‘This is too bad!” 


Sue, where’s the first volume of 


” 


| 
+4 rr | 
exclaimed Tom, as he | 
ireered up and down the parlors like a caged | 
tiger with a ferocious appetite. 


It was too bad, and I was raging internally 

1ite as much as Tom’s legs and arms were, 

en we were startled by a violent ringing of 
he bell, followed by the entrance of Tom jun- 
ior and an unknown man bearing Bob in his 
arms; the latter dripping with water that fell | 
in pleasant streams on my Turkey carpet. 

“Don’t be frightened, mother,” exclaimed 
‘**Bob isn’t hurt; he’s only fright- 
ened a good deal, and stunned some. He tried | 
to jump on to the pier before the chain was let | 
down—like the men, you know—and fell into 
he river instead; but a man jumped right 
straight after him, and caught him before he 
went down once, 

I never fainted in my life, but I came very | 
near it then. Poor Tom grew quite distracted | 
trying to attend to Bob and me at the same 
But it was over in a minute. The man 
had deposited Bob on my damask sofa, and the 
darling lay there looking so pale and penitent | 


Tom junior. 


time, 


| of 


| I can’t accuse any body because I 
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that I ash 1 have cried, but I didn’t. I at last 
realized that he was catching cold in his wet 
clothes, and ruining my yellow damask at the 
same time, 

**Carry Bob to the bath-tub,” I said ; and to 
the bath-tub he went, where, after undergoing 
rubbing enough to have brought a mummy to 
life, he was put to bed with a kiss and a short 
sermon, 

“Mother,” murmured Bob, after promising 
that he would never do so any more, “ I wouldn't 


| have drowned any way, for I struck out just as 


I’d seen the frogs do; and I do believe I can 


swim, because you see I’ve practiced on the 


- ” 
piano-stool. 


After remaining by Bob's side until the dear 
boy fell asleep, and assuring myself that there 
was no danger of fever, I went down stairs t 
| find Tom with his face buried in his hands. 
Looking up as I entered he said: 

** Sue, I’ve the blues. I suppose it’s wicked, 
because I ought to be rejoicing over the safety 
Bob. That threatened danger seems now 
like a terrible impossibility, and I can’t help 
thinking of my ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Why, Sue, 
there wasn’t such another copy in the coun- 
try. And my ‘Mickle!’ Then to think that 
can’t prove 
any thing! Do sing ‘Auld Robin Gray’ and 
make me forget myself.” 

Going to the music-stand for the very valua- 
and rare book of old songs, in which were 
all Tom’s favorites, I failed to find it. Once, 
twice, thrice I looked over my books, ‘In vain. 
Finally I exclaimed, in a frightened voice : 

‘Oh, Tom!” 

‘* What’s the matter now ?” 
ing to his feet. 

‘My book of old songs is gone.” 

Tom muttered something that sounded very 
like a word that begins with D, and began pacing 
the room. 

‘“*T suppose this is what you call discipline.” 

**T call it stealing.” 

‘* Bat, Tom,” I continned—with the cracked 
mirror in one eye and my “ Venus de Smash” 
(as a friend calls it) in the other—“ the next 
move I make will be to heaven, and that move 


ble 


he asked, jump- 


| will be for eternity, as this is for all time.” 


** Amen,” murmured Tom. 


WITH A BOOK. 
Fru often, pictured on the page, 
Some reader sees a fair sweet face 
That floats between the vacant lines 
And paints the margin with her grace 


Precious becomes the illumined sheet, 
Though idle all its lettered lore; 

IIe learns a secret never sung, 
And spells a charm unknown before. 


Yet page less fortunate than mine, 
If here a fair sweet face shall bend, 
And to the trembling happy leaf 
Perchance one shade of beauty lend. 
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 ¢pwonge it was the east wind—yes! upon | 


mature retrospective reflection it seems 
an undoubted fact that it was the east wind— 
that made Mr, Charles J. Ruthven so particular- 
ly low and uncomfortable that summer morning. 


Some persons are peculiarly sensitive to its in- | 


fluences, and very probably he was, although 
neither himself nor his friends were aware of 
the fact before. Still that does not prove any 
thing; he might have been so all his life, and 
never found it out, you know; as persons have 
been born with the sight of one eye only, and 


never discovered it until middle life, and then | 


only by accident. 


To be sure he had had no end to the vexa- | 


tions in his business the day before. He was 
engaged in an important law case, involving a 
large amount of property, and the decision of 
which would go far to establish a precedent in 
regard to important business liabilities. It was 


a case which just suited him—no low, beggarly, | 
criminal affair, but a pure, logical question of | 
He had thrown himself into it ‘‘ heart | 


ethics. 
and soul,” as the saying is, and, we may add, 
body and mind too; and he had been very suc- 
cessful: he had worked up a vast amount of 
evidence upon it, and the chain was perfect, 
not a missing link; he had been over it again 
and again, and it was clear and conclusive ; 
and now, one of his most important witnesses 
had suddenly ‘‘ backed down” in his testimony, 
in a most material point of the evidence, at the 
last moment, and the work had all to be gone 
through with again! What wonder if he passed 


a restless, sleepless, feverish night, and was far | 


from hilarious when he came down to break- 
fast? His head ached, his hands trembled, 
he had a general sense of lassitude, of dissatis- 
faction with himself and all the world—a phys- 
ical irritability of skin and brain, which refined 
people are wont to term nervousness, but which, 
in the country, is sometimes aptly described as 
‘feeling creepy ;” and then, as we have said 
before, there was the east wind! 

Still, Mr. Ruthven was a Christian and a 
gentleman—a man of almost faultless temper 
in general, and it was not his wont to annoy 
his wife and children with his business cares. 
Mrs. Ruthven always said she believed he locked 
up his office cares when he turned his office 
key; but this morning the coffee was not so 
strong and clear as usual, when his head par- 
ticularly needed it; the eggs were overcooked, 
and the ham was not cooked enough. He asked 
for smoked beef as a substitute; it came at 
once; but, cut in haste, it was not ‘‘a clean 
shave,” but cut almost in slices (of Vauxhall 
thinness to be sure); but who can eat dried 
beef cut so? 

Mr. Ruthven made no remark, but quietly 
put the offending dish from him; and when the 
children, who had been engaged in a playful 
discussion of their own, turned to him as um- 
pire, he silenced them with such a long “ Hu- 


| sh-sh-sh!” so unusual from his lips that Char. 
ley lifted up his frank blue eyes in innocent y “cl 
der, and the more sensitive little Lucy droy pe 
hers and blushed deeply, in the painful cop. 
sciousness that she had, in some unknown on 
offended dear papa. “ag 
But breakfast was over at last, and the chi). 
dren left the room. i 
“One moment, if you please, Charles,” sa 
the pleasant little Mrs. Ruthven, gently detaiy 
ing her husband as he rose from the table: « I 
want you just to look over these bills, if yo 
please, and let me have the money.” _ 
** My dear Lucilla! more bills ?” 
‘*Yes, dear—I am sorry to say it—more bil]: 
but these are not very heavy ones.” 
‘* But I thought we paid off all the bills yo; 
a fortnight ago.” 
**So you did, Charles; but I suppose we ne 
| ther of us expected that would be the last of 
| them ; weeds and bills will keep growing ; 
spite of us, I believe, as long as we live; wh 
we pay off our bills we ‘only scotch the snake. 
not kill him,’ you know.” 
“*T suppose so,” said Mr. Ruthven, languid- 
ly extending his hand to take the papers h 
wife held out to him. ‘ What bills are they. 
Lucilla ?” ; 
| **Principally for the children,” said Mrs, 
| Ruthven; ‘‘these two are their school bills: 
this is for Lucy’s music lessons; this is fro; 
Perkins and Ludlow for Charley’s new suit of 
clothes ; and these are minutes of what I ha; 
spent for Lucy’s summer outfit.” 
| Mr. Ruthven silently glanced at the amount 
| of each bill. 
‘Seems to me, my dear, these children gr 
| more and more expensive in their wants every 
year of our lives.” ; 
** Of course they do,” laughed the mother, 
| lightly; ‘it is to be expected; and I suppose 
they will continue to; as they grow older their 
clothes and their education must, of course, be 
more and more expensive every year.” 
Now, really Mrs, Ruthven did not mean to 
be either unkind or unsympathizing; she was 
;a warm-hearted little woman, devoted to her 
| husband and children, whom she honestly be 
lieved to be very far in advance of all the rest 
lof their kind. But she was blessed with a 
| strong, healthy organization, wholly free from 
| dyspepsia, and ignorant of nerves; and as to 
| the influence of an east wind, she would have 
scoffed at it. She had passed a perfectly good 
night herself; how was she to guess all the 
household had not done the same ? and, as her 
|husband had not mentioned his headache to 
her, she did not dream he was not as bright 
| and well as usual. But now something in his 
tone struck her, and looking up, she saw that 
he was paler than usual, and her kindly nature 
asserted itself at once. 
‘‘No matter about the bills to-day, Charles,” 
| she said, pleasantly, as she reached out to take 
|the papers back again. ‘ Another time will 


} ‘ : 
do just as well; there is no hurry about the 
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money to-day, or for a month to come. Wait! 
until it is convenient to yourself.” But Mr. 
Ruthven gently retained them. 
‘sT suppose they may as well be met now as 
- other time,” he said. ‘* But really, Lu- 
la. these bills do seem high. Do you not| 
think that suit of Charley’s was rather costly for 
a little boy of his age ?” 
“Perhaps so,” said his wife. ‘Yes, it does 
em so; but you told me to have it made like | 
,ose your brother Edward’s boys wore, and I 
did; theirs were made at the same place and of 
the same materials. All goods are high now, 
you know. Ihave economized in Lucy’s cloth- | 
ing by having it made up in the house, and so 
I do some of Charley’s; but things run up un- | 
accountably at the present prices ; but still, 
Charles, I do not mean or wish to be extrava- 
gant, and I will retrench at once if you say that 
it is necessary, and will tell me in what direc- 
tion you wish me to do it”—(she spoke gravely 
and tenderly now)—*‘ only say if it shall be in | 
their education, dress, or food, and I can easily 
economize, without any injury to them either. | 
Lucy can give up her music for the present, if 
you think best; and they need not go to dan- 
cing-school another term just now ; only believe | 
me, I did not for a moment imagine that re- 
trenchment was necessary, or even desirable.” 

“No, no, Lucilla! I do not really suppose 
that it is. Do not, I beg of you, deprive your- 
self or the children of any advantages or pleas- 
ures, and do not give yourself any uneasiness. 
I have got the blues, I suppose; I have heard 
of them, but I don’t think I ever had them be- | 
fore. There! I have got the bills; do not} 
think a word more about them, and I will hand 
you the money in a day or two. Don’t say or 
think a word more about them; and now good- 
morning.” | 

And shaking hands with his wife, Mr. Ruth- 
ven departed. He had nearly reached his of- | 
fice, deep in thought, when a hand was laid | 
lightly upon his shoulder, and he turned round 
to meet the kind and beaming face of one of 
the companions of his old college days. 

*“Why, Ruthven!” said the new-comer, as | 
he wrung his friend’s hand warmly; ‘‘ the very 
man I wanted to see; on my way down to your | 
office when I chanced to overtake you.” 

** Well, then, Carlisle, go to the office with 
me now, will you?” 

“Thank you, my dear fellow, no; not if you 
will give me an answer here. I really have not 
five minutes to spare. You see, we fellows of 
the old set, you know, are going to get up a | 
spree, as we used to do in the days, or rather | 
nights, of ‘auld lang syne;’ a little cruise on | 
the water; got a splendid yacht—a regular 
beauty too—and engaged a gem of a skipper. | 
There’s Allard, and Tracy, and Dexter, and | 
Cunningham, and half a dozen more, the very 
‘créme de la créme’ of our old set. Allard has 
picked up a lot of choice old wine somewhere 
or other; got it for,a song too; and Tilling- | 
hunt has got some cigars such as you never saw | 


| 


ng 


} 


| 
} 
| 
j 


equaled; and we are going in for the dolce— 
what do you call it—niente? and try to have a 
good time generally! You will go with us, 
won't you? Shall I tell the boys they may 
count youin? Of course I may.” 

‘**T think not,” said Ruthven, hesitatingly. 
“T should be delighted to join you—the very 
thing of all others I should enjoy—but I can 
not manage it just at present. You must ex- 
cuse me, 

*“*Oh, pshaw! yes you can, if you will only 
think so; we can’t excuse you; and it will do 
you good too. You are overworking; I see 
you are. You look pale and intellectual, and 
all that, this very moment; walking slow and 
stately as Hamlet’s father’s ghost when I over- 
took you. Come away from your cares for 
once, and enjoy the memory of old times. It 
won’t stand us in more than fifty dollars apiece, 
I'll engage, and we want you.” 

Mr. Ruthven thought of his conversation 
with his wife, and of the unpaid bills then in 
his pocket, and his resolution grew stronger. 

** Come, say you'll go, there’s a good fellow,” 
pleaded the cheery voice. 

“No! Ican’t, Walter; I wish I could; Iam 
sure I should enjoy it; but my business inter- 
feres.” 

‘*Business be blamed! I don’t believe a 
word of it. It is all that little wife and the 
chickabiddies — that’s the business. And so I 
am to tell the boys you won't come? And we 
had all depended upon you; and there'll be 
lots of fun. Old Hamden is going, and he is a 
host ; and little Franzier, full of fun as a monk- 
ey! Well, I can’t help it, I suppose, but I 
am sorry. It’s very grand and stately to be 
the head of a family, I know, but I do not 
fancy having my wings clipped. Wife and 
children are fine things, and very good in their 
way, but I rather guess there are times when 
they are a good deal in their owner's way too.” 

**T don't agree to that, Carlisle. Make my 
excuses to the boys, and a good time and a safe 
return to you all;” and the friends parted. 

As Mr. Ruthven pursued his walk alone his 
thoughts went out with the merry cruisers; and 
was it to be wondered at if, as he opened his 
office-door and addressed himself to his morn- 


| ing’s work, a feeling of regret rose up in his 


mind, not that he was surrounded by family 
ties and cares, but that he could no longer 
with propriety join in these meetings of the old 
friends of his bachelor days ? 


“‘ Where is Lucy ?” asked Mr. Ruthven, as he 
sat down to dinner, after a harassing morning's 
work, and noticed the vacant seat at the table. 

“Lucy is not quite well,” answered the mo- 
ther. ‘Her teacher sent her home from school 
this morning with a very bad headache, and she 
is on the bed.” 

‘¢ Poor little thing! Not much sick, I hope?” 

“Oh no, I hope not; but she is rather fever- 
ish, and I think you had better call, as you go 
down after dinner, and ask Dr. Bellingham to 
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look in upon her. Lucy’s constitution is so 
delicate that I am always more anxious when 
she is sick than about either of the others.” 

When Mr. Ruthven returned at night his 
wife met him, anxiously : 

** Where is the Doctor, Charles ? 
been here, and I have been looking for him all the 
afternoon and evening. What can be the rea- 
son? Is he out of town? Did you see him 
yourself ?” 

Mr. Ruthven stood confounded. 
Lucilla, how shall I tell you? I forgot to call 
on him! How could I have been so thought- 
less? It is true I have been harassed and driv- 
en with my business all day, but that is no ex- 
cuse at all—not the shadow of one. My pre- 
cious Lucy! how could I forget her? Is she 
worse, Lucilla ?” 

Mrs. Ruthven hesitated, unwilling to inflict 
pain, or add to her husband’s evident remorse. 
‘*She is not any better, dear,” she said; ‘she 
is very feverish, and her mind wanders at times. 
I think you had better go for advice at once.” 

“T will—I will,” gasped the penitent man; 
‘**and God in his mercy grant it may be in time! 
Oh, Lucilla, how shall I ever forgive myself if 
my neglect should be visited upon my child, 
my darling one!” 


“My dear 


**Do not look for the worst,” said his wife, | 
“It may not prove to be much, 
after all; nurse and I are both too easily alarm- | 


soothingly. 


ed, you know. Wait and see what Dr. Bell- 
ingham says when he sees her; only go and 
bring him here at once, if you can ;” and Mrs. 
Ruthven returned to her post by the sick-bed 
of the child. 

In a very short time Mr. Ruthven and the 
Doctor joined her there, and a sad pang smote 
the heart of the father as, standing by the bed 
of his child, he listened to her rapid, incoher- 
ent speech, or turned from her wild eyes and 
flushed face to the grave face of the friendly 
physician. 

Dr. Bellingham, who had known the little 
girl from her birth, at once pronounced it a 
case of typhus fever, and did not conceal from 


the parents that the child was in imminent dan- | 


ger. “Still,” he said, kindly, “little Lucy has 
the benefit of youth and previous good health 
on her side, and every thing in the way of po- 
sition, as well as the most devoted care. All 
these must tell in her favor, and we must do all 
we can, and hope for the best.” 

After the Doctor had left the house, and all 
his prescriptions had been faithfully followed 
by the anxious and devoted mother and nurse, 
Mrs. Ruthven descended to the dining-room, 
where she found her husband sitting, with his 
folded arms resting upon the table, and his face 
hidden upon them, wholly overcome by the 
sudden and terrible announcement. 

** Charles,” she said, soothingly, as she laid 


her own trembling hand upon his shoulder, ‘is | 


this right ?” 
“No, Lucilla!” he replied, raising his head 
dejectedly as he spoke. “It is not, It is 


He has not 


wrong, all wrong—I know it; but I am so to. 
tally miserable. Oh, how can you ever forgive 
me; how can I ever forgive myself for my crim- 
inal neglect ?” 

**Do you mean, dear, in not going e 
for the Doctor ?” 

**Of course I do. 
been so thoughtless ? 
think of it!” 

**T do not see that you have any need to be 
so. I know that your mind was preoccupied 
with your business; perhaps I ought not to 
have asked you to go, but sent myself. Be- 
sides, I did not give you the idea that Lucy was 
very ill; indeed, I did not then think so myself: 
we can not foresee events; and if on your re- 
turn you had found the child bright and well 
again we should both have said it was fortu- 
nate you had forgotten it, and laughed at my 
over-anxious fears. It is not right to judge by 
results ; and even if we allow you all the blame 
you seem disposed to take upon yourself, and 
say you did wrong not to go, still, I do not be- 
lieve it has made any difference. Lucy un- 
doubtedly had the fever upon her when she 


arlier 


Oh, how could I haye 
I am wretched when I 


I 


came home, and I do not believe, if Dr. Bell- 


ingham had chanced to be in the house then, 


he could have averted or arrested it.” 

“*God bless you, my dear wife, for these 
words of comfort! Is this your real opinion ?” 

“Honestly, it is; and now, to go back to 
first principles. You, Charles, are a Christian, 
and a believer; you acknowledge that all things 
are of God—that is your faith. You know and 
feel, then, that the life of our child is not in 
your hands, or mine, but in His who gave it. 
Can you for one moment dare to suppose that 
your trivial mistake has been suffered to inter- 
rupt the course of His providence? He sees 
the end from the beginning, and uses the ac- 
tions of his human creatures as instruments to 
work out His own holy will. Think what it 


| would be if it were otherwise, and every human 


life was at the mercy of every fellow-being’s 
mistakes! Itis one of the most merciful ordi- 
nations of God that we can not look into the 
Future ; and who of any common-sense ever 
looked upon the Past and did not see how he 
might have done better if he had only known? 
But that he was, for wise purposes, not per- 
mitted to do. Can you suppose any one ever 
met with misfortune, or a bereavement, that did 
not feel ready to say: ‘Oh, if I had only done 
this or that, or had forborne to do that or this, 
all this might have been otherwise!’ And aft- 
er all, what does that amount to? It seems to 
me the whcle matter begins and ends here: 
The will of God—whatever it may be—is to be 
met and submitted to. Will you not rise up 
and meet it? You are the head of the house. 
You owe it to the children and to me to set an 
| example of firmness and submission. My own 
burden is a heavy one (her voice grew tremu- 
| lous and weak), and I need your support. Oh, 
Charles, my husband, will you ‘fail me in this 
, hour of bitter trial?” 
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“No, no, Lucilla, I will not. I promise you 
[ will do my best to be firm and submissive ; 
titis so sudden. And then, if I could only 
iy you, and be of use to her, our darling! 
+ it is terrible to sit here and feel I am so 
less. You can be every thing to her, and 
uther, who love her so fondly, can do 
ting for her.’ 

«And why not, Charles ? 

help us to tend her ?” 
‘ Lucilla, men 

» than useless ina sick room.” 

ndeed you mistake, Charles ; that is an 
pular error, which should have been ex- 
led long men can, and do, make the 
ses in the world, if they will put their 
rts into their work—they are strong, 
| patient, and tender. When I was a girl 
had a rheumatie fever; and I remember even 
t the difference in comfort when my father or 
of brothers moved me, lifting me in 


Why not come 
' e] 
because are so clumsy, so 


AZO; 
st nur 


so 


my 


ir strong arms as if my weight was nothing | 


allto them, and being lugged up by my well- 
ning but clumsy nurse. We must move 
will you come up and help us? If 
1 will lift her on to the couch, or, better still, 
\d her in your arms and soothe her while we 
it fresh linen on her bed, it would really help 
ch more than you can believe.” 
“Certainly ; I will gladly come; and thank 
u, dear Lucilla, for suggesting it. If you 
nly could know what a relief it will be to me 
make myself useful I am sure you would not 
pare either my time or strength.” 
From that time the father was established as 
» of the regular nurses by the sick-bed of the 
ld, who seemed in a certain sense to recog- 
ze | and even in her wildest delirium his 


ACY NOW 3 


him; 
e had power to check her ravings or soothe 
r irritability ; his strong arms lifted her, his 
dy hand dropped the medicine, and held it 
) the parched lips, his clear mind received and 
mbered the Doctor's directions; and he 
took his patient turn as watcher by the bedside 
hen the devoted mother and faithful nurse 
snatched their short and needful moments of 


reme 


Ah, that weary-hearted watching, when hope 
lies out, hour by hour! 


“Are there no words for that common woe? 

Ask of the thousands its depths that know. 
That which our love to the earth would chain— 
Wearily striving with Heaven in vain— 

That which flits from us e’en while we hold 
Clasped to our bosom its earthly mould, 

Was fading before him afar and fast.” 


And still he held by his melancholy watch ; 
1 so the long, hot, weary summer days, and 
e close, sultry summer nights, rolled on and 
and at last there came a time when the 
Doctor said the fever had run its course and the 
risis was passed. The heart of the father rose 
p in bounding joy and gratitude. ‘‘ The fever 
vas gone, the crisis past,” and the child still 
ed—what more could he ask? for to his in- 
experience it was only a question of time and 


patience before her perfect restoration to health 
and strength. 

But the good Doctor looked grave, the mo- 
ther troubled, and the faithful nurse anxious; 
for the little patient did not rally. She lay, free 
from pain, and with restored consciousness (and 
that was much); so weak; it seemed as 
if all the powers of her nature were so prostrated 
by the fierce struggle she had gone through that 
they could never rally again; as if, having fought 
and won the battle, she must die of the victory. 

Still, it was something to see her thus; lying 
as she did in a calm repose, a dreamy state 
which was neither sleep nor wakefulness, but a 
condition hovering closely upon the confines of 
each, yet rousing up from it at a word, and an- 
swering with clear comprehension. Was it, in- 
deed, to be one of those sweet but melancholy 
cases we sometimes meet with, in which, 


but, ah! 


“By imperceptible 
The gentle victims fade away? 
Ever the same, day after day ; 

Yet every month, and every week, 
The fading eye and sunken cheek 
A tatal, fearful change betray !’ 


decay 


’ 


this terrible fear took root and 
even in the sanguine heart of the father, 
who hung around her now, more watchful, more 
tender, if possible ; but, ah! less and less hope- 
ful, as day after day rolled on and yet brought 
no change for the better. 

At the close of a long, close, breathless sum- 
mer day—and there had been many such since 
Lucy’s illness—Mr. Ruthven sat by her bedside 
in the dusky twilight, fanning the child with 
slow, regular, monotonous vibrations, She lay, 
as usual now, placid and motionless, with closed 
the long, dark lashes resting upon the 
white-rose cheek ; but yet not sleeping. 

Suddenly she stirred, and the father bent for- 
vard. 

‘* Papa, dear.” 

‘Yes, darling. I am here, 
‘Papa, who else is here ?” 
‘No one, my child.” 

‘Only you and I alone, papa? 

‘No one else, Lucy. Do you want any 
thing, darling ?” 

‘“No; but mamma—where is mamma?” 

‘¢ She is in the other chamber, dearest. Shall 
I call her?” 

‘No; ohno. But what is she doing? 
she stay in the other room ?” 

‘* Not if you want her, Lucy. 
she is close at hand.” 

“Oh no, papa; don’t call her. 
to know where she was.” 

‘* She went to lie down, dear; but she told me 
to be sure and call her if you should want her.” 

“TI did not want her, papa. And where is 
nurse ?” 

‘‘She has got the baby. 
Lucy ?” 

**No, no, papa. 
you. 


Gradually 


grew, 


eyes, 


close by you.” 


Will 
I will call her; 


I only wanted 


Do you want her, 


I don’t want any body but 
I only wanted to know if you and I are 
all alone here.” 
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“Yes, my dear, all alone,’ 

“Then, papa, I have got something I want 
to say to you; but I don’t want any body else 
to hear it, not even mamma—only just you. 
May I tell you what it is ?” 

‘*Certainly you may. Tell me, 
child ; what is it?” 

Little Lucy closed her eyes again, and lay 
silently so long that the tender watcher thought 
she had drifted off into one of her little dozing | 
slumbers, and he waited patiently. Suddenly 
she roused again, and raising to his face the 
great, luminous, dark eyes, which looked larger 
and more spiritual than ever, in contrast with 
the little wasted face, she said, quietly, 

“Tf you please, papa, I want to make my will.” 

“Lucy, my child!” ejaculated the smitten 
listener, starting as if an adder had suddenly 
pierced his heart. ‘* My precious Lucy!” 

“Yes, papa,” pursued the little one, quietly. 
“T am very sick, you know, and I may never 
be any better. I don’t get any better, you 
know; and I do not believe the doctor thinks 
I shall; and I don’t much think I shall my- 
self; and I don’t so much mind about it, 
papa, as I used to think I should. I do not 
want todie. If I had my choice, I would rather 
stay here with you, and mamma, and my broth- 
ers. But I am not much afraid. If God thinks | 
it is best for me to die, and Jesus Christ will 
come for me, I do not think I shall be afraid to 
go with him—should you be, papa?” = 

A fervent pressure of his quivering lips (half 
kiss, half benediction) upon the child’s white 
brow was the poor father’s only answer, and 
Lucy went on: | 

** But about my will, papa. I was thinking 
—you are a lawyer—I suppose you make peo- 
ple’s wills sometimes, don’t you?” 

“Sometimes I do, Lucy,” the poor father 
forced himself to answer. | can.” 

“Yes! Then you can make mine, can’t}; ‘* You do not understand me, my darling. 
you? Oh! that will be so nice, won’t it?—| Your grandmamma was a woman of large 
only I want it made strong and right; just | property, and left children, and it was right 
like grown people’s wills, you know.” and proper for her to say what should be dot 

“Yes, dear, I understand. But, my dear | with it.” 

Lucy, what made you think of such a thing ?” ‘* Well, papa, and I want to say what shall 

**T will tell you, papa. You know my dear | be done with my things; can’t 1?” 
grandmamma that I had once—my grandmam- ** Yes, dear ; 


“ I bane, Line Y; it was just three years ; 
“Three years!” repeated Lucy, triump hi nt 
“There! I knew I was right; thatisa Monstrov. 
long time, I’m sure. Why, I was only four year 
old then, ond now I am sever n—-almost eight! I 
shall be eight next Christ—” Lucy stop ped le 
| denly. Did it flash over the mind of the chi 
as it did over the mind of the father, that, w) 
another Christmas came, 


my sweet 


“They might not count by months and years 
Where she had gone to “dwell” 


She lay silently again for a little while, ang 
when she resumed the conversation it was y 
subdued in tone. 

*““T remember grandmamma just as “1 

can be, though I was such a little bit of ; 
because I loved her so much. You ele ‘ he 
too, did not you, papa ?” 

“Yes, Lucy, I did. I loved her dearly,” 

‘I know you did, papa; and you always s 
I was like her, did not you?” j 

“Yes, my darling, you are very like her,” 

“So every body always says, and I am < 
glad; you like me to be like her, don’t you? 

** Yes, my dear Lucy; you could not hay 
more beautiful model. But what has that : 
do with what you asked me ?” 

‘*My will? Why, don’t you see, papa? | 
like to be like grandmamma, and you lik 
have me; and don’t you remember how s! 
| made her will before she died, and hoy 

left me her great Bible with the beautiful | 
tures, which mamma is keeping for me, : 
| ever so many other things ?” 

‘** Yes, Lucy; but there is a difference. Your 
grandmamma was a grown woman, and y 
you know, are only a little girl.’ 
| “IT know, papa; I can not be just like } 

but I want to do what she did just as near : 


but it is not necessary for you 


ma Ruthven. She’s dead ever so long ago; but 
Iremember her. You remember her, don’t you, 
papa ?” 

‘*Yes, my darling, I do;” 
smiled sadly, that even a little 
should for one moment imagine he could have 
forgotten the tender mother, so beloved and re- 
vered, whose saintly memory was enshrined in 
his heart, as something pure and lovely almost 
beyond the limits of mere human perfectibility. 

“She died a great, great while ago,” pursued 
the child, thoughtfully ; ‘*oh! ever and ever so 
long ago, when I was a little bit of a girl!” 

‘* That is not so very long ago, either, Lucy.” 

* Oh yes, indeed, papa! it was a great, great, 
monstrous long time ago. How long ago do you 
guess it was, papa?” 


and the father 


child like Lucy | 


to make a will.” 

** But, papa, I want to.” 

‘* My dear Lucy, I will try to explain to you. 
You are only a little child, what is called a mi- 
nor; and you can not make a will that would 
stand in law.’ 

‘‘Then, papa, do you mean I can not gi 
away all my pretty things, as grandmamma 
did ?” 

**Not by a will, Lucy, because you are not 
of age. All that you have is mine. You are 
mine yourself, my dear little daughter. You 
“an not give away your things by a will, Lucy, 
for that would not be legal. But you can tell 
me just what you want to do, and I will prom- 


| ise to see that it is done.” 


**Oh, well, that will do,” said Lucy, bright- 
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ening up. ‘I don’t see any difference. 
seems to me it is just the same. 


It| them; he wid, I know, he is such a dear, good 
. ! ° 
So you geta| boy! Papa, I do not think there ever was 


pen and paper, and I'll tell you, and you write | such a good boy as our Charley, and such a 


it all down, won't you?” 


good brother! We never quarreled, did we, 


‘But I can’t write in this dark room, my | papa? Only once we came pretty near it, when 
sweet one; and if I should light the gas I am | Charley wanted to cut off poor Carlo’s ears and 


afrai 
headache. 
the day some time.” 


til 


| it would hurt your eyes, or give you the | tail. 


Poor little Carlo! I almost cried then. 


Suppose we put it off, and do it in} Papa, I wonder what is the reason little boys 


always want to cut off a dog’s tail and ears. 


‘Please, papa, I want to do it now—to- | What did dogs have them for if they are not of 


night. 
“Then, Lucy, I believe you must ¢e// me, 
and I can write it down to-morrow.” 

“But, papa, do you think you shall remem- 
ber it all?” 

“J think I shall, Lucy.” 

“ Well then, papa—but I’m dreadfully afraid 
you will forget.” 

” «JT think there is no danger of my forgetting, 
darling!” faltered the poor father ; ‘I feel sure 
I shall remember every word.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps so; but it is a great deal to 
remember. 
papa, and take my hand in yours—so, that is 
right; and now then I will begin. And first, 
there’s dear mamma; of course I love her the 
best of any body in the whole world, only you! 
She is so sweet and good; I want to give her 
something nice; I want to give her the Bible 
that grandmamma gave to me; and you know, 

pa, how it says in the beginning of it—‘ A 
uting bequest from Grandmamma Ruthven 
) her darling little Lucy.’ You know, papa; 
I guess you wrote it for her; and I want you 
to write right under it: ‘A parting bequest 
from little Lucey Ruthven to her darling Mam- 
and then put in the date and every thing, 
just as you did before, wont you?” 

“Yes, Lucy.” 


pi 
pi 


ma;’ 





Raise me up a little, will you, | 


| 


any use? I don’t see, I'm sure.” 

And here, pondering apparently upen this 
abstruse question in natural history, Lucy drift- 
ed off again into a little, weak, dozing slumber. 
Very patiently the sad father waited; in a few 
moments she roused again. 

‘*What was I saying, papa? What were 
we talking about? Oh, I know! about Char- 
ley and Carlo. Papa, you must not let him 
cut off Carlo’s tail and ears, will you? Oh, 
but he won’t want to now, I know, when he re- 
members how it made his little dead sister feel 
only to think of it; so you need not say a word 
to him about it—he won't do it then, I am sure 
he won't. 

‘‘And next, there’s the baby—dear little 
Freddy; he won't know any thing about me, 
he is so little. Papa, I want him to have my 
silver cup I had when I was a baby, and the 
knife and fork and spoon my godmother sent 
me; and, papa, you must tell him about me, 
dear little fellow! and try to make him remem- 
ber they were given him by his little sister, who 
loved him dearly; though I know he is too lit- 
tle to remember me. You ty to make him 
love me, won’t you, papa? And next, papa, 
there is one thing I do not quite know about— 
I mean I do not know if it is just mine to give 
away or not. You know, papa, you have prom- 


‘And you'll write it nice, won't you, papa?| ised me a new piano on my birthday, next 


your very best hand!” 


‘I will try, my darling,” faltered the poor | yet. 
o? J 5) le 


father, 

**Oh, well! I’m sure you will if you try, you 
can write so beautifully! And, papa, I want 
mamma to have my camel’s-hair shawl Uncle 


| 
| 


James brought home from India for me; and | 


the silver card-case Aunt Fanny gave me; you 
know I could not use them, because I am a lit- 
tle girl, and they were not proper for me yet, 
sO mamma is keeping them for me ‘till I grow 


up @ woman ;’ but mamma can use them, be- | 


cause she’s a grown lady. 
presents for mamma? 
will like them ?’ 

“Yes, Lucy; I am sure she will value them 
very much indeed.” 

“T hope so. Dear mamma! I love her so 
much! And next, papa, there is Charley. I 


Won't they be nice 
Don’t you think she 


want to give him all my books, and my paint- | 


box, and Carlo, and my canary-birds. Papa, 
my mother canary was setting before I was 
sick; I wonder if she has hatched yet. 
got to ask before.” 

“No, Lucy; I guess not.” 

“Well, Charley must take good care of 


I for- | 


Christmas—but you have not given it to me 
Is it mine? I mean, may I give it away?” 

“You may, my dear Lucy.” 

“Oh, thank you; that is beautiful! Papa, 
I want to give it to my cousin Georgiana. 
Georgie plays and sings a great deal better than 
I do, and she is such a nice girl! Do you 
know, papa, when I told her you had just prom- 
ised it to me she seemed almost as glad as I 
was, and she kissed me and said, ‘Oh, Lucy 
dear, that will be grand! Iam so glad! If my 
dear papa had lived, perhaps he would have 
bought me one; but now, you know, mamma 
can not afford it. But I am sure you will let 
me come and practice on yours sometimes, and 
we can play duets together, and it will be splen- 
did.’ Now, was not that sweet in her? So, 
if you are quite willing, I should like to have 
you give it to her, and tell her it is in memory 
of her cousin Lucy, will you? Oh, dear! I am 
so tired! But there is not much more.” 

“Had you not better stop, and try to rest 
now, Lucy? You can tell me the rest of your 


| wishes another time—to-morrow, if you like ; 


| will you ?’ 


’ 


‘“No, papa; if you please I had rather tell 
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you all now. 
told you! 


long, and I did not like to tell you, because I| put into his hand, his thoughts followed. } 
but it | words, and there rose before him, sudden as 
don’t—you don’t mind it a bit, do you, papa? | vision, distinct as a reality, with all the dreag 
you don’t—do | prescience of a coming sorrow, the sad sce; i 


was afraid it might make you feel bad; 


Oh! I am so glad you don't; 
you, papa?” 

**Go on, my darling,” whispered the tortured | 
listener, 

** Yes, papa. 


some money somewhere—in the bank or some- 


where—you know where it is; it is a hundred | beautiful—at once so attractive and so repel 


dollars, or a thousand—which is it, papa ?” 

** About two thousand dollars now, I think, 
Lucey.” 

**Dear me! 
I was so rich. 
much. 
nurse Parkinson a real handsome present—she 


so much, is it ? 


Oh, I am so glad that I have | derful tales of giants, and goblins, aad f 
I have hoe thinking of it ever so | And now, as he held the bright lock she } 


| stillness of the 
Next, then, you know I've got | the little flower-lined casket, 


—.._., 
ilbles 
had 


er 


a 


he 
| those words prefigured. 
He saw, he felt, the close, deadly, oppressive 
hushed and darkened room— 
with the slight. 
| graceful little figure reposing there, so still ang 
lent—which was, and yet was not, his child, his 
Lucy. He saw himself bending over to gaze 
down upon the strange, marble-like beauty of 


I did not think | the little changed face, which brightened no: 
I am very glad there is so) beneath his loving gaze—so still, so pale, 
I want you to take some of it and make statue-like in its pure, faultless loveliness—so 


like, and yet so strangely undike, his living darling 


has always been so kind to me ever since I can | and as the thought of shredding away with his 


remember ; and when I had those dreadful 
blisters how good she was! and only think how 
many nights she has set up to watch with me! 
Let it be a real handsome, valuable present. 


You and mamma will know what it ought to | his face in the bed-clothes, 


be. And please give it to her with my love, 
and my thanks for all her care of me. 
take all the e money, do you think, papa? e 
“Oh no, my dear child ; 
than enough for that.” 
“Ts there? Oh, I am glad of that! for, 
papa, I want you to keep the rest, and every 


Christmas morning, when you go to see the head so bowed before her, 


poor people and give them money and things, 


own hands one of those treasured curls from 
that pure brow rose in his mind he shrunk as if 


ll 


from a contemplated deed of sacrilege, and, 


Will it | reveal. 


wholly unnerved, he bent forward and buried 
to hide f from Lu 

the agony he could not repress and would n it 
3ut the child’s loving eye was upor 


| him ; ; her quick apprehension noticed the move- 


there i is much more | ment, though she misinterpreted its cause, 


**Oh, papa, my dear papa,” she said softly, 
in a voice full of tears, as she laid her little, 
trembling, white hand caressingly upon tl 
**you do not like it, 
do you? and I am so sorry! and I have 


just put some of mine in with yours, and give | nothing better to give you—you, whom I | 


it to them; 


and then you will feel as if your! the best, the very, very best of all; 


but I have 


little daughter Lucy was still going round with | not got any thing a grown man like you would 


you, just as I used to do. 
** And now, dear, dear papa, 


” said Lucy, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ there is only one more, and that 
is you; 


and I have not any thing half good the father 


care to have. 
sorry !” 
Again ‘‘love strong as death” 


Oh dear, dear papa, I am so 


conquered ; 
raised his face, pale with emotion, 


enough to give you—unless you would like to but calm, and answered her in a voice which 


cut 4 one of these to keep. 


papa 
And as the child spoke she lifted one of her | 


Would you, 


sounded strange even to himself: 
“But I do like it, Lucy, darling! 
take, dearest; I do like it; 


you mi 
you could give 1 


long, bright, golden curls and laid it across his | nothing I should value half as much.’ 


hand. 


Alas for the poor tortured father! For | 


**Oh, papa, do you mean so—real—certain— 


Lucy’s sake he had been enduring, with more | true?” 


than Spartan firmness, suffering such as the 
Spartan never knew. 
listened to his child’s innocent dictation, 
mighty throb of feeling had risen within him, 


and had been met and conquered, though with | And now, papa, that is all. 
an effort which shook his strong frame almost | tired, and my pillow is so hot! 


to the weakness of infancy. But now, indeed, 


*“*T do indeed, my sweet one; there is no 


Twice or thrice, as he | wealth in the world so dear to me as these 
a curls, 


I do like it, Lucy.” 
**Oh, then Iam so glad; I hoped you would. 
And oh, I am so 
Would you mind 


carrying me about in your arms a little while, 


it seemed as if the very utmost of anguish had | as you do sometimes, and let my pillows cool ?” 


been reached. Lucy’s long, fair curls had been 
the pride and delight of her father’s heart. 


In a moment the father had bent and ten- 
| derly raised her—a light burden to the strong 


He had been wont to wind them around his | arms, butoh! how heavy upon the loving heart— 


fingers in caressing playfulness 


; they had flashed | and bore her backward and forward through the 


around his study aan as she frolicked about | cooler chambers and dimly-lighted hall. 


him in their twilight game of romps; they had | 


” 


“ Ah, that is so nice!” murmured the child; 


gleamed across his breast when she lay nestling | ‘¢vou carry me so easily it seems almost as if I 


in his arms, with her head upon his ‘shoulder, 


| was flying. 


hushed and smiling, as he improvised, for her | 
sole benefit and amusement, gorgeous and won- | 


Will you sing to me, papa ?—sing 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ will you?” 
And pacing backward and forward, with 














ventle, measured steps, like some faithful senti- | 
Sl . ’ . . | 
nel, the father bore her, while he sung in low, 
murmuring tones the sweet child-hymn that 


Lucy loved. 

‘There, that will do,” she said, at length; 
«thank you, papa. I feel quite cool and rest- 
ed now; and if you will lay me down, and give 
me my drops, maybe [ shall go to sleep.” 

Shaking up the pillows, and adjusting them 
with womanly tenderness, Mr. Ruthven laid | 
down his precious little burden; and while the 
child dropped off into another little dozing 
slumber he sat and fanned her, and held sad 
communings with his own spirit, through some 
of those dark hours which are perhaps to the 
human heart what the early frosts are to the 
grape, giving it a richness, maturity, and 














wild 


i 


sweetness it might never have won from the 


shine. | 
3ut the sad event Lucy’s words had fore- | 
shadowed, and her father’s heart foreboded, 

not so near on the wings of time as they 

had imagined. Little Lucy was not to be sum- 

noned away in the bloom of her innocent child- | 
ood. Day by day, by degrees almost imper- 
eptibly slight, the dull, cold shadow of death 
drifted away from the house, as gradually, by 
legrees almost as imperceptible, color and 
freshness came back to the wasted cheek, light 
and life to the sunken eyes, and strength and 








wa 








roundness to the weak, emaciated little limbs ; 


as the sultry summer days shortened and grew 
cooler the little one left her couch; and when 
autumn came with its invigorating breezes 
Lucy took again her wonted place among her 
delighted family-circle. 

Months rolled on, and when Christmas came, 
with its hallowed associations and loving wishes, 
Mr. Ruthven descended to his breakfast-room 
to be met by his little daughter, radiant in 
health and spirits, and with earnest congratula- 
tions and warm expressions of gratitude blended 
on her lips. 

**Good-morning, papa; ‘a merry, merry 
Christmas to you,’ and a great many of them! 
And oh, papa, it has come, and I have seen it, 
and it is splendid—real splendid—the new piano 
I mean; and I'm so much obliged; I never saw 
such a beauty! But, papa, what does this 
mean? Here is a note just come from Georgie, 
thanking me for it; is it to go to Georgie, 
papa ?” 

**No, Lucy, not this one; this is for you, but 
Georgie has one just like it.” 

** And you are going to give Georgie one too? 
Oh, papa! ain’t you splendid? Dear Georgie, 
I am so glad!” 

**Do not you remember, Lucy, the long talk 
we had when you were so very sick—when you 
asked me to give the piano to your cousin if 
you did not get well again—do you remember 
it?” 


“Yes, indeed; I remember it all very well. | 


About my will, papa.” 
** And I remembered it too, darling. 


And 
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as you did get well I have sent the piano to 
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I OF EGYPT. 
your cousin, in your name, as a little thank 
offering to Him who in His great mercy spared 
the life of my precious little daughter. 

** And now, Pussy, see if you can pour out 
my coffee for me. Mamma is late—detained, 
I suppose, by that little monkey, Fred; and we 
want our breakfast immediately, you and I; 


| for it is quite a cold morning, and we are going 


out, you know, to call upon some of our ‘ poor 
relations.’ ” 

MEHEMET ALI OF EGYPT. 
| age norang for many years in Egypt, and 

during that period having visited almost 
every place of interesi in the East, I carefully 
studied the peculiar characteristics, and still 
more peculiar lives and habits, of that people. 
Some of those recollections of travel I now 
propose to recall, and faithfully to sketch; and 
if the truths I shall tell should seem stranger 
than fiction, they may be depended upon as 
true, nevertheless. 

Much as has been written of the East gen- 


| erally, and of Egypt in particular, by tourists 


who wrote as they ran, and who understood 
neither the language nor the life of the people 
they pretended to describe, much more yet re- 
mains untold or unknown, which it required a 
long residence among them to see and learn. 

The Egypt of the Pharaohs, familiar to all 
readers of the Scriptures, and the Egypt of the 
early Christian period, when Greek, Goth, and 
Roman disputed for the mastery, so glowingly 
depicted by Charles Kingsley in ‘* Hypatia,” 
differed not more from each other than from 
the country which bears that name to-day. 
The Egypt known to us, and which is now 
yearly trodden by the feet of so many Ameri- 
can pilgrims (Howadji), is the creation of the 
genius of one man—Mehemet Ali. 

The impress of the first Napoleon is, not 
stamped more strongly on the Empire now 
ruled by his nephew than that of the Napoleon 

| of the East (as he has been aptly termed) upon 
the cities of Alexandria and Cairo, and on the 
scattered provinces which he welded into an 
Empire for his dynasty. 

For, by treaties, wrung at the sword’s point 
from his trembling suzerain, the Sultan, it has 
been decreed that ‘the eldest male of the blood 

|of Mehemet Ali” is to reign in perpetuity over 
Egypt and its dependencies, far down into 
Nubia and Abyssinia and the Soudan, and al- 
most to the gates of the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina, into whose secret shrines but two 
Christians (Burckhardt and Burton) have ever 
penetrated and returned to tell the tale. 

And there are curious coincidences in the 
character and career of these “‘ men of destiny” 
in East and West. Both were aliens by birth 
to the land over which they established their 
rule and founded their dynasty. Both were 
| soldiers by profession, and statesmen and law- 
givers by intuition. Both were unscrupulous, 
crafty, and cruel, never sacrificing the end from 
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scruples as to the means, nor hesitating to com- 
mit acts of ruthless cruelty when policy dictated 
them. And finally, the ambition of each was 
to found an Empire over which his line should 
rule forever. Both succeeded in this aspiration. 
To-day the “ nephew of his uncle” rules the fair 
realm of France; and the eldest male of the 
blood of Mchemet Ali exercises an equally des- 
potic rule over Egypt—having recently intro- 
duced parliaments and suffrage too!—a gigan- 
tic joke to all who know the country and its 
people, as well as the paternal character of its 
government, 

As though to make the parallel more per- 
fect, the fate of each was equally tragic. The 
Corsican adventurer ate out his own heart in 
exile, on the barren rock of St. Helena, un- 
cheered even by the hope of an Empire, since 
so strangely reverting to one who bears his 
name, if not his blood. The soldier of Cavalla 
cemented his work, but finished his career in 
living death, his fine intellect and strong will 
shattered by madness, dying a prisoner in 
one of his own palaces, the ghastly wreck of 
his former self—a mournful illustration of the 
nothingness of human ambition. Yet the man 
was a very great man in his day. The work 
he did lived after him, and many of the earlier 
European settlers at Alexandria, who knew him 
intimately, still love to repeat their recollections 
of him, and dwell on the peculiar traits of his 
character and the romantic incidents of his 
career, 

The history of Mehemet Ali is almost as fa- 


his chibouque on the wall above. The w rath 
| the agony, the terror of that situation m : 


ay y 
| imagined, it can not be described; but the on 
| fatalism of the Mussulman prevented eithe; 
useless appeals for mercy or idle imprecations 
against their faithless foe. Grimly silent ql) 
sat motionless on their horses until they per- 
ished, one man alone escaping—Emin Bey. 
The traveler from foreign lands, who always 
visits this place, is shown the precipice over 
which, in desperation, he leaped his horse sheer 
| down into the black depth below, where now 
nestles a portion of the town, the citadel crown- 
ing a lofty hill, one of the range of the Mokua- 
tam. The steed was killed by the fall—the 


( 


y 


found his carcass, but not the body of his dar- 
ing rider, and supposed some friend had re- 
jmoved it. Some days after, as Mehemet Alj 
| was sitting on his divan, in public, receiving 
petitions from all who chose to present them, a 
| ragged, filthy Arab woman forced her way into 
| the line, and falling at his feet, kissed them in 
| Oriental fashion, at the same time raising the 
| veil and disclosing the well-known features of 
Emin Bey—sole survivor of the feast of death 
| to which he had summoned his Memlook guests. 
| Finding escape or flight from the country im- 
| possible, he had adopted this desperate expe- 
dient of appealing to the mercy of the Viceroy, 
And he succeeded: was allowed to live; and 
| had wealth and honors showered upon him; al- 
though the pale, reproachful ghosts of his slaugh- 
| tered brethren must sometimes have haunted his 


| 


| luxurious repose. No Turk, however, is a sen- 


miliar to every one as that of Napoleon, whose | timentalist; so probably neither the appetite 
footsteps he followed in the conquest of Egypt, | nor the digestion of Emin Bey was much dis- 
and whose fiercest and most unsubduable foes | turbed by memories of the dead, or of that hour 
—the Memlook Princes—he crushed at one fell | of hell on earth spent in the square of the 
blow, combining craft, cruelty, and treachery | citadel. 


in the mode by which he did it. Every one| This episode marks the character of the man 
recalls the memory of that high festival to | who made Egypt, but who was also capable of 
which he summoned those warrior chiefs—his | great and generous deeds, and who must | 
great rivals—at the Citadel of Cairo—a feast | judged by the canons of his own time, place, 
of blood. The haughty chiefs—not unlike in | and people. By force and fraud he worked 
character and power to the feudal barons of | his way doggedly on to place and power, from 
the Middle Ages, and who were then plotting | low to high station. He first subdued, and then 
his destruction, as he knew—came to the ban- welded together into one province, for his mas- 
quet at his bidding, and were entertained right | ter the Sultan, all the scattered and warring 
royally. When the feast was over, courteously | tribes of Egypt, carrying the terror of his arms 
and affectionately bidding them farewell, Me- | down into Arabia, and first curbing the audac- 
hemet Ali dismissed them with smiles. Mount- | ity of the wild Bedouins of the desert (who to 
ing their splendid horses, covered with trap- | this day own no lord save the head of their 
pings embroidered in gold and glittering with | tribe), and the still fiercer and more fanatical 
precious stones, in the outer court-yard, when | Wahabee—the Puritan of Islam, Then, as 
they sought to ride with their retinues through | now, the Bedouin was the scourge and terror 
the outer gate of the citadel they found it closed. of his less warlike neighbor, who had a settled 
The high walls hemmed them in a large square | home, or flocks or herds or growing crops, or 
space, on one side of which was a steep preci- aught to pillage—a creature much like our ow 
pice, on the top of the three other walls were the Comanche Indian. 

cannon, from the mouths of which suddenly} With fire and sword Mehemet Ali first put 
belched forth a storm of shot and shell, which | bounds and limits to their depredations, and 
hailed down death among them, Caught in they shudder at his name to-day. And then, 
this trap these fierce warriors could neither | having done all this for the Sultan, Mehemet 
fight nor fly. Short shrift and sudden doom ‘Ali began to plot and plan for himself, and to 
was theirs; while, it is said, their doomsman | dream of independence. This dream he soon 


sat calmly surveying the scene as he smoked | made a reality. From insubordination to the 
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Sublime Porte, which had perforce given him 
imost absolute power in and over Egypt, he 
ke out into open rebellion, and not content 
ith invading Arabian provinces and annexing 
in defiance of his master, sent a powerful 

» under his warrior son, Ibrahim Pacha, to 
ibiugate Syria, also a possession of the Porte. 
His avow ed purpose was to found an Arabian 
empire like that of the Caliphs, leaving the Sul- 
n the empire over all who spoke the Turkish 
guage, and reserving for himself all who 

» the Arabic. But this vision he was not 

| to fulfill. Although Ibrahim—who in- 


| all his father’s genius for war, and his 
n, though not his far-reaching intellect 
t like a tempest over Syria, and came 
, nquer, his triumph was blasted at the 
noment of apparent success, 


The great pow- 
ers of Europe, who had thus far looked on with- 
out interfering, became alarmed when they saw 
e ambitious vassal threatening to tear down 
e tottering throne of the Sultan, to erect a 
iving power on its They intervened 
with material force, wrested from the old lion 
is prey in Syria and Arabia, and compelled him 
to renew his fealty and make terms with the 
Sultan. So strong and so confident was Me- 
hemet that it required much diplomacy and the 


] 


isplay of actual force on the part of England 


ruins, 


fore the Egyptian could be persuaded to re- | 


allegiance and renounce his projects of 

3ut neither blandishments nor threats 

luce him to resign Egypt again as a 

nee into the hands of the Porte. He 
laimed the vice-royalty of that country for 
mself and his line forever, and his obstinacy 
triumphed, for he obtained it, as he was too 
strong and too dangerous still to be driven des- 


ehemet Ali was compelled to relinquish 

ld on Syria, and to sign the treaty of peace 

is sovereign —tearing out handfuls of 

ite beard and imprecating curses while 

so. It was a terrible trial for him to 

lon his dream of an empire over all the 

vhere the Arabic tongue was spoken—in- 

luding the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 

nd the scarcely less sacred Mosque of Omar 

Jerusalem, built on the site of Solomon’s 
r'emple 

For all practical purposes, since 1840, Me- 

hemet Ali and his family have been absolute 

masters of Egypt even to this day. The au- 

thority of the Sultan there has been only a shad- 

ow, and chiefly visible in the extortion of mon- 

ey out of the reigning Viceroy, under various 
pretexts. 


The most common of these has been the 


hope of setting aside the regular succession in 
favor of the son of the reigning Viceroy, and 
issuring the absolute independence of Egypt. 
Both of these baits have been successfully dan- 
gled before the eyes of successive Viceroys, 


but the reigning one—Ismail—seems actually | 


to have elutched them. 
As before stated, the last days of Mehemet 


Ali were darkened by insanity, caused, it is said, 
by a love-potion administered by his daughter 
—the famous or infamous Nejlé Khanum—who 
revived in her life the tales of licentiousness 
with which the ‘Arabian Night's Entertain- 
ments” are filled. This sin against her father, 
however, was not willfully committed. It was 
done through ignorance and superstition, for the 
purpose of strengthening the waning powers of 
the old man, whose blood had been chilled by 
years, ‘ 

Be the cause what it might, the last days of 
the great founder of Egypt alternated between 
violent and moody madness. He was deposed 
after committing such freaks as proved his in- 
capacity, and first his warrior son Ibrahim, and 
after his death his grandson, Abbas Pacha, 
ruled as Regent, until death relieved him from 
the dregs of life. Every where in Egypt still 
his hand is seen in the traces he has left—from 
the Mahmoudieh Canal connecting the waters 
of the Nile with those of the Mediterranean at 
Alexandria, to the private pleasure-gardens of 
Shoubra, near Cairo; from the gigantic Bar- 
bage, or proposed breakwater of the Nile, to the 
shade-trees of the public gardens of the £z- 
be kieh. 

He brought order out of chaos; yet he 
made great mistakes on a great scale. After 
consolidating the country, and securing its con- 
trol, his impatience of foreign intermeddling 
induced him to undertake the wild project of 
making Egypt independent of all other coun- 
tries, by producing within her own borders all 
she required for the use of her people. 

Nature had made her agricultural; he de- 
termined she should become manufacturing too. 
Hence, at great cost, he caused to be transport- 


|ed to Egypt machinery of all kinds, together 


with skilled foreign operatives, and erected 
mills on the grand scale in which he did every 
thing. 

The skeleton ruins of those mills for manu- 
facturing silks and cotton goods, many of them 
still filled with the rusting machinery which 
has never been removed or otherwise utilized, 
present a curious spectacle to the few visitors 
who, like myself, have been permitted to see 
them. After wasting much money on these 
experiments, as well as on others connected 
with mining operations, he suddenly abandoned 
them, as he did many others which his fertile 
brain engendered, 

His reply to a French engineer who criti- 
cised the plan of his Mahmoudieh Canal shows 
the readiness of his wit: 

‘*Your Highness will permit me to observe 
that your canal is very crooked!” said the 
Frenchman. 

“* Are the rivers straight in France ?” asked 
the Pacha, abruptly. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply; ‘‘ very crook- 
ed.” 

‘*Who made them? 
Pacha. 
God ?” 


” 


again questioned the 
“Was it not Allah, whom you call 
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‘**Surely so,” responded the puzzled French- 


man, who could not imagine what the Pacha | 


was aiming at. 

** Well, then,” responded Mehemet Ali, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘do you think that you and I are 
wiser than Allah in contriving how water runs 
the best? I imitated him in my canal, other- | 
wise it would have been a ditch, and not a 
canal!” 

The Frenchman was silenced. 

The palace and gardens of Shoubra throw | 
the best light on his private character and hab- 
its. These gardens, now the residence of his 


sole surviving son, Halim Pacha, realize our | 
dreams of Eastern luxury and enjoyment. A | 


new notoriety has just been given them by the 
vindictive destruction of the stately avenue of 
acacias, four miles long, which led to them 


from Cairo, by order of Ismail Pacha, reign- | 


ing Viceroy, and nephew of Halim, in petty 
spite toward his uncle, with whom he was dis- 
pleased. 

Every traveler in Egypt will recall with re- 
gret the memory of those giant trees, under 
whose grateful shade he pursued his pleasant 
way to those ‘‘ Gardens of Gul in their bloom” — 
almost a realization of his dreams of Paradise. 
To these gardens Mehemet Ali was wont to 


come to relax his mind and body from the fa- | 


tigues and cares of state. Those great acacias, 


so ruthlessly destroyed by his grandson, were | 


planted by his orders—many by his own hand. 
In the midst of that garden, blooming with its 
rich variety of tropical plants, where the golden 
oranges glowed like the apples of Hesperides 
among the dark green foliage, and the senses 
ached with the perfumes of the rose and other 


fragrant flowers, he caused to be erected a} 


grand kiosque of white marble. It was a lofty 


building*in the form of a hollow square, one | 


story high, a long veranda running round all 
four sides, and at each corner a single chamber, 
sumptuously furnished, with floors. of tesselated 
marble or inlaid wood-work, in which luxurious 
ottomans and divans, with pillows and cushions, 
alternated with costly European furniture, the 
walls inlaid with mirrors from floor to ceiling. 


In the central open space, over which there | 


was no roof, was an artificial lake, paved with 
marble, in the centre of which was a small mar- 
ble resting-place. 

It is said, one of the favorite amusements of 
Mehemet Ali, when his beard was like snow, 
and his blood ran slower than before, was to 
sit on this central seat and watch with amuse- 
ment the overturning into this lake (which 
was about four feet deep) of the women of the 


Hareem from small boats in which they were | 


rowed upon it. 


What a curious picture does it present to the | 


mind to fancy this grim old man, stained with 
much blood and surrounded by many tragic 
memories, sitting in the midst of such a scene 
and amusing himself with such frivolities! Yet 
it is easy to understand why he should have 
loved this garden so much, even without the 


| attraction of the attendant houris, for on tho: 
occasions women alone were his attendants, 

The Eastern man loves nature, its sights and 
sounds, far more than the Western: ; and wh 
you call to see the most ignorant and bry; 
Pacha or governor of a province, you will fi 
him sitting silently smoking his chibougue, ; at 
an open window commanding the best view 
the surrounding scenery, on which his dull ey 
| rest with placid s satisfaction, However stee 1 
in sensuality and debauchery his senses - ' 
be, this love of nature seems to cling to ¢} 
Turk to the last. 

But when he emerged from that bower 
roses Mehemet Ali was essentially a work 
man. He literally made Egypt; and 
| condition of the Egyptian fellah, or | 

was lower and harder than that of the Southe 
slave, and attended by none of the alleviatioy 
or comforts of that exploded system, yet oy 
of this mass of toiling humanity their master 
wrought great results. The labor of the fella) 
was compulsory. He was as much attached t 
the soil as the Russian serf, and could not lea) 

| his native village to settle elsewhere with 

| special permission from the governor of his proy 
ince, His labor on the public works was paid 

| for chiefly in bastinado; although nominally} 

was to be fed, yet really he was not, owing t 

| the rascality of the subordinate officials, 

The condition of the fellah, in spite of t} 

| high-sounding proclamations of later Viceroys, 

| is probably little better to-day. But while con 
pelling this mass of bones and muscles to ti! 

| the soil, and make Egypt again the vast granar 
she was in olden times, Mehemet Ali did 1 

| neglect to revive her commerce. 

European emigration was invited and er 
couraged by the Viceroy, who treated the | 
neers most liberally, especially the merchants, 
so that in a short time others were attracted, 
and the country was enriched by the develop- 
ment of its resources and its trade. 

The earliest merchants there, chiefly Greeks 
and Italians, were merchant princes indeed. 
They built themselves palaces, kept large ret 
inues of servants, and lived in the greatest lux- 
ury and most lavish expenditure. As a single 
| exemplification: it was the habit of one of them 

—a Tuscan, who was in high favor with Me- 

| hemet Ali, whose residence was on the canal, 
four miles out of the city—when he gave an en- 
| tertainment, not only to send carriages for all 
his guests, but also to send them home. ‘This 
| was not so difficult, for he kept twenty car 
riages, and a proportionate number of horses 
in his stables, for the purpose. 

That Golden Age of Egypt has long been 
over, yet the country still offers a rich harvest 
to commercial enterprise, though the eager 
competition and the increased number of for- 
eigners now inhabiting it forbid such magnifi- 
cent returns. As late as 1852 there were not 
more than 20,000 foreigners in Alexandria, 
and about 3000 at Cairo. Now the foreign 
colony in Egypt probably exceeds 150,000. 





————— —— 


[he Suez Canal project alone has brought a 
ny of Frenchmen there, and towns have 
een substantially built up along the line of that 
t work, colonized by French workmen and 
cers, and bringing glimpses of the charm- 

: villas that fringe the Bois de Boulogne 


to the very heart of the arid desert between 


» and the Mediterranean. The contrast is 

ely more striking than that offered between 
e Frenchman and the fellah—men and brotk- 
rs certainly, yet as surely by very different 
mothers. na 

But in the days of Mehemet Ali this trans 

rmation had not been dreamed of. His was 

primitive era of the Egyptian formation, 

{ as such I saw it when, shortly after his 

ith, I went to reside in the country. 

Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha were before 
my time in Egypt. All of the other Viceroys 
[ saw and knew intimately, and can therefore 

eak of them from personal knowledge, includ- 
g the present “ King,” Ismail, whose ambi- 
tion and craft remind us of the leading traits 
f Mehemet Ali. 

Between the two reigns three others of the 
imily have intervened—viz., Ibrahim, Abbas, 

1 Said—the days of an Egyptian Viceroy 

ver being ‘‘ long in the land;” not more than | 
n average term of eight years. 


FLOWER SONGS. 
I.—THE VIOLET. 
Soar, solemn heavens, your splendid height, 
{nd then in flashing darkness bend, 
Wrap the sweet earth about with night, 
And wide dim fields from end to end, 
Lying far off and low, 


Serenely with your brooding mystery blend. 


Slumber, sweet earth! 
ws with the shi 


Thy lofty shade 
ing phantom dreams 
That haunt thee nightly. Music made 
By burdened boughs and rustling streams, 
Now falling hushed and slow, 
Remotely lapped in dewy silence seems, 


And ever blow between, faint air, 
slow with light, hesitating breath 
From melanchc'y places where 
Perpetual fragrance wandereth. 
O’er grave and garden blow, 
Over warm life, and over lonely death. 


And while the murmur rang, the sudden stir 

Of branches tost in a tumultuous gust 

Of showers and sweetness, darkling, swept the brow 
And passed. And through the fluted melody 

There breathed that sound that silence listens to— 
The crickets chirping their unbroken strain 

On th’ hill-side, in the black warm summer night, 
Thrill of ethereal tone, as if were heard 

The rustle of the great orb’s wings through space 
What time the brede of stars its lustre floats 

In self-poised circles, and the dusk is deep. 


And then, as when across one’s rarest dream, 
Just drawing off from the rich dregs of sleep, 

A cheery cry comes, and a broken tune, 

And in the covert of their odorous depths 

The robins shake their wild wet wings and flood 
The shallow shores of dawn with masic, till 

The world is rosy—so another voice 

Stole toward me, and I saw the hyacinth 
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With its white helmet part the sun-soaked sod. 

And heard, as if from out the bells that 

Its spire of piercing perfume dropped the tones 
il ly 


rair ops tinkling in a way-side pool 


Il.—THE HYACINTH 
On topmost twigs when mor! 
ights his trembling fire 
When from his wing the glad 
The dew, and with his carol yearns 


wreathe 


lke 1-al 


y burns 
bird spurns 


And to heaven's gate aspires 
The Maker looks upon his world 
That puts her beauty bare, 
All freshly, fragrantly impearled 
Beneath the tender air, 
Looks on his soft and gleami 
And smiles to find her f 
Then waken, waken, 
The earth has taken 
Into the sunshine her wondrous way ; 
hen waken, waken, 
The dews are shaken 
Loose from the leaves and melt a 
Lost in the beautiful light of day! 
lere the clear singing of the joyous sprite 
Startled the echoes of that un rid 
Where buds lie sleeping—straight the silent 
Beside me quivered in the happy light 
red sap mounted along stem and spray, 
In countless hurried convolutions whirled 


ierw 


To break at once into the perfect flower 
The perfect flower—proud was the song she 


IlI.—THE ROSE. 
I am the one rich thing that morn 
Leaves for the ardent nox 
Grasp me not, I have a thorn, 
But bend and take my fragranct 


h to win; 


The dew-drop on my bosom gives 
The whole of heaven to searchit 
he 


And only he who sliy'ts it dies 


Only who sees it lives, 


Ah, what bewildering warmth and wealth 

Gather within my central fold! 
Love-lorn airs of happy health 

Hive with the honey that I hold 
This dazzling ruddiness divine 

Shrouds spicy savors deep and dear, 
Passion’s sign and countersign, 

The inmost meaning of the sphere 
Petal on petal opening wide, 

My being into beauty flows 
Hundred-leaved and damask-dyed 

Yet nothing, nothing but a rose! 


And shaking off a sudden passionate tear 
The rose ceased warble, and in an ecstasy 
Shed all her lovely leaves around my feet 
And stood discrowned. 

Then gently was I ware 
Of a pure breath from that delicious hour 
When day sweeps all her glory after her 
To fresh horizons—rapt and holy tone 
Where lingered yet the note that haply fell 
From seraphs leaning o'er the battlements 
Of shining tower and rampart far above, 
And ever in their idlesse singing praise. 


IV.—THE LILY. 

Lift thine eyes, against the deepening skies 

All the sacred hills like altars glow, 
Waiting for the hastening sacrifice 

Ere the evening winds begin to blow. 
Lift thy heart, and let the prayer depart 

To meet the heavenly flame upon the height, 
Till all thy shadows into splendor start, 

And the calm brain grow clear with still delight: 
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mute wonder we must all have some time felt 




















our lives come and go, destroying or creating 

crushing or beautifying all within. 
Douglas March was coming home! 

March, the lover 












































and a speedy reunion. 
between them. 























years Eveline had refused to leave the place at 
her mother’s side that no one else could fill. 























til the burden, at first intolerable, became fit- 
ted, as it always does, to the shoulders that 
must bear it, and the lovers ceased to fill their | 
letters with either hopeful plans or despairing | 
































at all, and subsided instead into the affection- 
ate and sympathetic, but somewhat prosaic, cor- 














whose days of romance were past, and over 
whose hearts the world had woven so close a | 


screen that themselves could hardly tell wheth- | 
er the passions once reigning 




















there supreme 











the wood, until the Fairy Prince should kiss 
them into life. 

But she knew now, this quiet, shy woman, 
sitting there alone with the sweet summer air 
floating the perfume of the garden through the 
shaded room, and the hundred voices of bird 
and insect making jubilee without—she knew 
now full well that the beauty of her life was not 
dead, but already stirring in her sleep, with the 
smile dawning upon the lips he was to kiss ; for 
was he not coming, this Fairy Prince, hastening 
over sea and land to enter in and take posses- 
sion of the fair domain awaiting him ? 

What wonder that the summer air seemed 
breaths of Paradise! what wonder that all Na- 
ture held jubilee, and that Eveline Brathwaite 
felt the warm blood glow in her cheek and lips 
as it had not glowed for years, and even fancied 
that the somewhat shrunken and withered lines 
of her figure were filling out to girlhood’s fair 
proportions! 

“T wonder if my hair would curl as it used 
if I should let it down ?” murmured she, putting 
her hand upon the somewhat formal and not too 
abundant bands of pale brown, drawn unbe- 
comingly away from a face whose beauty had 
































































































































And so the days went on, and the years, un- 


were dead or only sleeping, like the Beauty in | 


ND so shall take the next steamer and 
be with you nearly as soon as my letter 


The rustling sheet of foreign paper fell upon 
the reader's lap, while her hands closed con- 
vulsively upon each other in silent thanksgiv- 
ing. Then she slowly looked about her in the 


Douglas | 
from whom Eveline Brath- 
waite had parted sixteen years ago—she a girl | 
of eighteen summers, he seven years older— | 
with promises of life-long love and constancy, | 
But the world had come 
For years Douglas vainly strove 
to gain the home and the competence he had 
promised his future wife, and then for other 


laments, ceased, in fact, to write love-letters | 


| at last! 





waned beside her mother’s sick and dying bed, 





and in long years of waiting, watching 
most despairing. 

The quick tap of little boot-heels through th 
hall, a few bird-notes in a clear, girlish yo; 
and Molly stood in the doorway—Molly. Mis. 
| Brathwaite’s orphan niece and ward, bright. 

eyed, sunny-haired, blooming and glowing and 
redundant with the j joy and grace of seventeey, 
Standing there in the doorway waiting for he 


» and a)- 








, | eyes to accustom themselves to the shaded room 
that the world and our surroundings can remain 


indifferent and unchanged while the crises of 


after the glaring sunlight, she looked, in ho; 
airy muslin dress, one hand gathering the folds 


, | of the little white apron full of flowers, the ot] 


dangling the pretty garden-hat, like a personif 
cation of the summer, like an idyl of youth, like, 
| as Eveline Brathwaite thought, with a qu 
sharp pang—like what she was when “oe 
saw her last, and what she never would be again. 

“There! now I can see you, aunty, but at 
first I really could not have told, to save 
life, whether any one was in the room or n 
Oh, aunty! such lovely roses, and the ioe 
suckle is so sweet—but bless me, dear, what's 
the matter? How queer you look! And y 
have a letter! Oh, dear Aunt Eveline! has 
any thing dreadful happened ?” 

‘And down she went upon her knees be 
her aunt, the roses, honey-suckles, passion- 
flowers, and holy-lilies all tumbling to the tk 
at Eveline’s feet. 

** Aunty darling, has any thing happened ?” 

She forced herself to smile, and kiss the 


k 





is 





| pretty, blooming face upturned to hers, 
respondence of sensible middle-aged friends, | 


**Silly child! how your fancies run _ 
| with you! But yes, something has happene: 
| Mr. March has met with unexpected success in 
his business, and is coming home at once—to 
remain.’ 

‘*And be married! How perfectly splendid! 
Oh, Aunt Evy, to think of you being married 
And what will you wear, white mus 
lin and a veil, or no— ButIam so glad! I 
want so much to see Mr. March, and he will 
have so much to tell about China, and he will 
bring all sorts of lovely things!) Oh my! how 
jolly it will all be!” 

And Molly, with a little squeal of delight, 
threw her arms about Miss Brathwaite’s neck 
and kissed her a dozen times. 

“There, child, there! have a little mercy, I 
pray. Now go arrange your flowers in the 
vases. I—I am going up stairs a few mo- 
ments.” 

Molly, re-collecting her flowers, paused a 
moment to look after her aunt’s retreating fig- 
ure. Then she murmured, with a little sigh, 

‘T am afraid she was hurt by my saying she 
couldn’t wear white muslin and a veil. How 
stupid of me! But there! I never think until 
it is too late. Poor aunty! Well, I will be 
careful; and I won't treat Mr. March like an 
old bachelor, if I can help it. Poor things! 
To wait sixteen years! Why I'd rather never 
be engaged at all.” 

So Molly, trilling a gay love-song, arranged 
her flower- -vases, and thought of—who knows 


wh 
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what, or rather, what not? And in the chamber 

yerhead her aunt stood before the mirror, the 
full blaze of noonday let pitilessly in upon her 
‘ce and figure, studying them with scornful 
scrutiny : 

“Thin straight hair, faded weary eyes, a tar- 
nished skin, pallid lips, sunken cheeks, and 
shrunken form; no freshness, no sparkle, no 
freedom of motion left; no youth, no grace, no 
beauty,” murmured she, bitterly; and then un- 
locking a drawer she took out a miniature-case 
ind opened it. Within were pictures of her- 
self and Douglas, painted soon after their en- 
gagement. She looked at her own long and 
earnestly, then glanced again at the mirror. 

“JT was more beautiful then than Molly is 

w,” said she. ‘* And Douglas has the coun- 
terpart of this picture, and thinks to find me 
like it. Oh! what shall I do? how shall I live, 
nd see the dismay, the disgust, the cruel dis- 
:ppointment in his eyes when he first meets 
1e? And Molly! Of course he will turn to 
er for the realization of the dream he has cher- 

hed all these years. She looks as I did when 
he left me, and he will never have imagined 
he change. Sixteen years! All the flower 
of a woman’s life; and he left it to wither here 
lone. It is his own fault; but, for all that, 
» will never choose the faded flower when the 
fresh young bud is before him. Oh, Douglas, 
Douglas! and I have clung so to you, and 
waited—” r 

She sunk upon a chair, and wept and sobbed 
1s she had not done in years. ‘The grace and 
beauty of youth might indeed be past, as she 
had said, but the keenness of its suffering, the 
violence of its grief, liad come back upon her 
if a blow. 

At last she wiped her eyes and thought, was 
she distressing herself without cause? No. 
Common-sense, the experience of the world, 
the teachings of philosophers, her own observa- 
tion, all proved her correct. What man, hay- 
ing the power of choice, would not prefer youth 
and beauty to the faded form and weary heart 
of middle life? What man was proof against 
egret at finding himself bound to these, when 
those were before him? Bound? Yes; Doug- 
las March was bound to her indeed, and she 
well knew that did she choose to hold 
had the power, for he was a man to whom a 
promise was an inviolable oath. But should 
she hold him, an unwilling captive? And in 
at the open window came Molly’s voice : 


} 


“Nay, I'll not wear your ring, 
Lest it should prove a fetter.” 


Miss Brathwaite glanced down at her own | 


finger, so shrunken now that the betrothal ring 


Douglas had placed there when he went away | 
| clusive possession of the lovers, her aunt said: 

**It shall prove no fetter to him,” sighed she, | 
and taking off the ring laid it away with the | 


could only be held in place by a guard. 


miniature. 


A week later he came. A bronzed, splendid- 


looking man in the glory and vigor of his man- | 


him she | 


hood, full of delight in his return home, in- 
terested in every one and every thing, ready to 
admire and to wonder, ready to believe that 
every one was as delighted in meeting him as 
he was in meeting them, full of a traveler’s 
ready talk and anecdote, and mixing the de- 
tails of his Oriental life with the memories cf 
his boyish experiences in a manner so droll, so 
naive, and so altogether charming that Molly 
declared, before he had been in the house a 
single day, that Mr. March was the most de- 
lightful man she ever met in her life, and she 
was madly jealous of her aunt Eveline already. 
Miss Brathwaite heard the speech, and had not 
yet forgotten it when March remarked : 

“Why, Eveline, what a little darling poor 
Mary’s child is! She does not look so much 
like her mother either as she does like you at 
her age. I could almost fancy when I see her 
dancing about the house that I have not been 
away at all, and that nothing is changed.” 

“Until you look at the true Eveline, and 
then you see that every thing is changed,” said 
Miss Brathwaite, quickly. 

March looked at her fixedly. 

“Sixteen years.can not pass without leaving 
their trace, Evy,” said he, kindly; and then a 
silence fell upon the two—a silence broken by 
Eveline, who said : 

‘* Yes, Molly is a very pretty girl, and a very 
good girl too. She was every thing to her mo- 
ther, and since Mary’s death she has been like 
a daughter to me. She has a sweet nature 
and a warm, true heart. Every one must love 
her.” 

And then, her task over, she left the room, 
murmuring some household excuse. 

Douglas March walked up and down the 
room a dozen times, whistling softly to him- 
self, then paused with an odd, shy smile before 
the mirror, and glanced in. 

‘““Why, of course,” muttered he, ‘‘we both 
have changed. I am getting an old fellow, 
with some white hairs among the brown ones, 
and some crow’s-feet at the corners of my eyes. 
Of course, of course. But it is a pity for poor 
dear Evy. She was such a lovely girl; pret- 
tier than this little Molly even. Poor dear, 
she feels it too.” 

“Oh, Mr. March, if you would only come 
and pull down this branch, so that I could see 
into the linnet’s nest! It won't keep you a 
minute,” called Molly from the garden; and 


| March, with a gay reply, leaped from the win- 


dow to join her, and sauntered at her side for 


| half an hour; while Eveline, watching them 


through her closed blinds, fought desperately 
with her own heart, and conquered. 

That evening as Molly, with a demure little 
smile, was leaving the drawing-room to the ex- 


‘*Stop a minute, Molly. You never have 
sung to Mr. March, and he used to be fond of 
music. Would not you like to hear some to- 
night, Douglas ?” 


‘Yes, of all things. I did not know Molly 
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sang, or I should have had her at the piano 
long ago. Don’t you ever sing now, Eveline ?” 

‘*No, I lost my practice, and after a while 
my voice, in the four years that my mother was 
so sick, and since then I have never tried to 
sing,” said Miss Brathwaite, quietly ; and then 
she rose, and unlocking a book-case brought 
out a music-book and placed it upon the piano. 


“Try some of those songs, Molly,” said she, 


seating herself in a shaded corner of the room. 

The girl turned over the leaves a little curi- 
ously, murmuring the titles of the songs aloud: 
*** Come rest in this Bosom,’ ‘ Drink to me only 
with thine Eyes ;’ ‘ Love’s Young Dream ;’ ‘ Oft 
in the Stilly Night ;* ‘The Young May Moon.’ 
Why, aunty, they are all Moore. Did you use 
to sing them ?” 

* Yes, dear. 
book ?” 

March rose, and leaning over Molly’s white 
shoulder, glanced at the volume. 

“Remember it! I think I do, indeed. It 
was I that gave it you, and how many hours we 
spent over it afterward, you singing, and I list- 
ening with open mouth and eyes, like a precious 
young fool as I was! Awfully spooney, but 
awfully jolly too, those times were, Evy.” 

“Sit down, Molly, and sing some of those 
songs,” said Miss Brathwaite, so sharply that 
Molly glanced at her in wonder and hastened 
to obey. 

One after another she trilled them out, in 
her pure, flexible young voice, and Douglas 
March hung over the piano enraptured with 
music and musician, and Eveline sat in ker dark 
corner, her hands clenched until the nails cut 
into the icy flesh, her eyes closed, a sick, dead- 
ly faintness at her heart. 

“Can I bear it? can I bear it ?” asked she of 
her own heart again and again; and then, re- 
membering that this was but the beginning, she 
nerved herself for the martyrdom, remembering 
that ‘* God loves a cheerful giver,” and resolving 
that this gift of hers should not be marred by 
any cowardly shrinking, any niggardly reserva- 
tions. Her reverie was broken by Douglas’s 
hearty voice : 


‘Why, Eveline, are you going to sleep? | 
Who would have imagined that you would lose | 
your interest in music so completely—you, who | 


used to sing so beautifully? I think Molly's 
voice is very like yours, as I remember it, only 
rather fullerand clearer. A perfect lark-voice.” 

“Tt is a very good voice—better than mine 


in every respect; but it needs cultivation. 


Molly, you shall begin next week with Signor | 


Brignoli, if you like.” 

“*Oh, thank you, aunty! How utterly gor- 
geous that will be! Oh! oh! oh!” 

And Molly with three pirouettes was at her 
aunt’s side, embracing her ardently. Miss 


Brathwaite endured her for a moment, then | 


pushed her gently away, saying, with an attempt 
at a smile : 

**There, that will do, child. 
some more.” 


Go and sing 


Douglas, do you remember the | 
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| “If you will thank me in the same way | 
won't say ‘that will do’ in such a hurry, litth 
Molly,” said Mr. March, laughing; and Mol) 
full of delight, and running over with fun, maj. 
a feint as she passed him of offering an embrac, ; 
which Douglas, in his frank unconyentionaljr 
would have reciprocated with an actual 0; 
had not Miss Brathwaite interposed : 

** Molly, lam ashamed of you! Mr. Marc! 
please don’t play with the child in that way, 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Eveline, and y 
too, Molly, if I have offended you. I am onl 
a poor savage, uncivilized from the ways of t 
world. But you did not use to be SO | rudis 
Eveline, sixteen years ago.” 

He spoke rather sharply, his man-pride touc] 
ed at this reproof from a woman; and Eye! 
answered a little bitterly : 

** You never will become used to the changes 
that time has wrought in your absence.” 

“They are no greater than I expected- 
ought to have expected. Come, Molly, si 
some more,” said March, resuming his « ha 
But the zest of the music was gone; and wh 
earlier than usual, the guest took his dey 
ure, it was with a coldness and constraint 

| both sides, 

‘*The change has begun,” moaned Evel 
as she locked herself into her own chamber, 1 
to sleep. 

**Why can not a woman remain unmarri 
without becoming a regular old maid?” ask 
Douglas March of himself, striding homewa 
through the balmy summer night; and th 
with quick remorse, he added: 

** And whose fault is it if she has grown : 
old maid? And what a brate I am to blame 
her for my own work! Come, I will put an 
end to this sort of thing out of hand.” 

And the next day he took Eveline to visit 
one of their old wood-land haunts, and ther 
asked her what day she would appoint for their 
wedding, adding that the earlier it might | 
the better he should be pleased. 

Hearing this question Miss Brathwaite knew 
that the crisis she had invited was arrived, and 
summoned her strength to meet it. 

“T have been thinking about this myself, 
said she, coldly. 

** About our marriage, dear? Of course w 
have both thought of it a great deal in all these 
years,” said Douglas, tenderly. 

‘** But since you came home, and we feel the 
differences that time has brought between us, 
I have thought of it in a new way,” steadily 
pursued Eveline, but was hotly interrupted. 

‘*The differences! You mean to say that 
| I have lost whatever attractions I once possess- 
| ed, and your affection has gone with them? I 
have seen it, Eveline, ever since I came home; 
I have felt your coldness, your silence, and 
your frequent displeasure more keenly than 
you can imagine. You are disgusted with the 
| commonplace hard-working man who has come 
| back to you, in place of the romantic boy to 
| whom you engaged yourself, Is it not so?” 
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” » spoke with we sent and feeling; and Eve- 
oked at him with devouring eagerness in 
herevyes. Might she believe this? Might she 
assu ‘e her lover that her own heart had known 
ange, and that she was giving him up for 

Oh, might dare to 
and re-enter the heaven of love and 


own happiness ? she 

back, 
st from which she was turning, self-banish- 
| One moment she hesitated, and then she 
might of Molly, and her purpose grew like 
use in the matter, 
“We have both 


and it is not reason- 


‘There is no arguing 
Douglas,” said she, coldly. 
is changed very much, 
. to hold each other to a contract entered 
under different circumstances. I 
ve a proposition to make. You have often 
said that Molly is like me as I was when you 
far like me then than I my- 
self am now. Douglas, love Molly, 
id so you will be true to your ideal, and truer 
me than if you insisted upon taking this poor 
eck of what you once loved,” 
Her voice faltered, and she glanced wistfully 
he leaned against a 
switching at the grass with 
hand, ‘Then, hating 
rdice, she hurried on: 
‘Yes, Douglas, it is the best thing 
Molly is young and pliant; 
pt herself to your habits 
your love of 


such 


ent away, more 


Love her, 


him as tree, moodily 
stick in 
herself for her own cow- 


the his 


for both 
she 
and tastes ; 
beauty and art. 

a sweet, loving child, without a drop of bit 
her and I think she would 
isily become very fond of you. She likes you 
She said 


can 
she 
n gratify She 


terness in heart, 


w better than any one she knows. 


The torture was too keen, and she paused 


bruptly. without 
looking up, 
** And what plan have you laid for yourself, 
Miss Brathwaite ?” 
She opened her 


What! 


Presently Douglas asked, 


white lips, but no answer 
should she falter now? Now, 
when the battle was all but won—the goal 
sight? She tried again: 

‘Oh, 1? Why, I do not need any other life 
than this that I have led since my mother’s 
eath. Ihave my house, my garden, my poor 
people, my books, and work; I have enough. 
You know I am an old maid, and they are al- 
ways busy.” 


came. 


“Yes, you have enough to do, and enough 
to enjoy without me, and I was a fool to think 
that I could add to your life. I had better 
have staid away,” said March, bitterly. 

‘“No; for I want you to love Molly,’ ” per- 
sisted Eveline, not daring to be silent lest her 
heart should fail. 

**Molly!” repeated March. ‘And why should 
I love Molly, or why should Molly love me, any 
better than her aunt does? I had alittle scheme 
too; I was going to speak of it to-day, but it is 
useless now. I havea nephew, Philip Sigour- 


ney by name; you know who he is, of course ?” 
Ten.” 
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‘Well, 


here 


I wrote last week and asked him to 
and with me a while. I 
thought he would very likely fall in love with 
Molly—” 
“He 


him or 


come stay 


sha’n’t have her! She sha’n't 
any but you! It 
that I gave—that I spoke to 
now. I set heart upon 
marrying Molly, and you have no right to give 
her to another man.” 

She spoke with such passion that March turn- 
ed and looked at her in surprise. 

‘*Do you mean to say that Molly cares for 
me—that she has ever thought she could be my 
wife if. asked he, slowly. 

She said— Iknow 
for I make 
, and I shall tell her so to-night,” 
Eveline, rising and walking rapidly away. 

Douglas followed her, strange 
perplexity, 

That child care 
no longer! 


marry 
sake 

just 
your 


s for her 
you as I did 


one 


have my whole 


if I were free ?” 

‘Yes, she cares for you, 
she cares for you; and you are free, 
you so said 
muttering in 


me, and Eveline care 
I can not understand it.” 

But did ever a man understand a woman? 

That night Miss Brathwaite 
into her chamber. 

* Molly,” she, looking 
the ** how do you like Mr. March ?” 

‘*Why, aunty, I think he is splendid. 
like him better than any gentleman I ever saw, 
said Molly, in innocent wonder at the question. 
Well, we are not to be 
if he offers himself to 
There, now go, 
and wish to be alone.” 

you can not—” 

go, child!” and with scant ceremony 
Eveline pushed the girl from the and 
closed the Her last atom of strength 
was expended ; the tension of heart, brain, and 
nerves had become insupportable; the necessity 
for solitude and expression was imperative; and 
could Douglas March have caught one glimpse 
of that prostrate, writhing figure, that pale and 
haggard face, those streaming eyes and locked 
hands upraised to Heaven in an agony of sup- 
plication that found he had not sat 
the night through cursing the foolish faith of a 
lifetime, cursing woman’s fickleness and man’s 
rooting out with violent hand the 
love whose blossoms had been the beauty of his 
life. 

And poor little Molly too! She did not lie 
awake, for at seventeen one sleeps and eats, and 
remembers the ribbon in one’s hair through all ; 
but to her innocent prayer she added a petition 
that the Father in heaven would show her what 
she ought to do, and make dear Aunt Eveline 
happy—some way. 

And now life rolled on with these three much 
as before, to outward appearance, and yet set in 
a new groove. Quietly, but very persistently, 
Eveline withdrew herself from companionship 
with the other two, resuming the occupations 
and studies interrupted by the return of Doug- 


for 


called her niece 
said the girl full in 


face, 


*So you said before. 
he and I; 
you, I wish you to accept him. 
child; I 

‘But, 


married, and 


am very tired, 
Aunt Eveline! 


room, 
door. 


no words, 


credulity, 


|\las March, and resuming them with an osten- 
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tatious cheerfulness and interest that caused 
March to say one day, with a bitter smile, 
‘**T see how much happier you are. 
pity that I interrupted your pursuits at all!” 
“Oh no. I enjoy seeing you as a friend 
very much, and— Molly is waiting for you at 


the piano,” said Eveline, hurrying from the | 


room, 

One day Mr. March brought a guest—a tall 
and comely youth, full of the mingled fun and 
romance, young faith and still younger wisdom, 
of twenty-five. 

‘**My nephew, Philip Sigourney,” 
swered it with a subtle smile. 

** Now I shall have a cavalier as well as Molly, 
for Mr. Sigourney looks good-natured enough 
even to squire an old lady like me.” 

Every one laughed, but Miss Brathwaite 


meant what she said, and soon proved that she | 


did. Whatever excursion was proposed, she 
claimed Philip’s escort and constant attention ; 
if they remained at home she begged him to 
read aloud to her, to help her in the garden, to 


advise with her concerning some improvements | 


she was making upon the place; in fact she 
monopolized him as nearly as possible, some- 
what to the amusement of the young man him- 
self, much to the astonishment of Molly, and 
still more to the bewilderment of Douglas 
March. 

The days and the weeks went on. The 
roses and honey-suckles had all faded, and with 
them faded the roses of Molly’s cheeks. The 


What a | 


said he, } 
with a reproachful glance at Eveline, who an- | 


‘* But she will want gayety, and change, ax 
all sorts of distractions, and I like quiet.” 
‘“*She is capable of sacrificing more than fray- 


| ety for the man she loves.” 


** And then I can not talk nonsense all day. 
and besides, I am growing peevish and irritable 
as I grow old.” 

‘*Nonsense, do you say, Sir? 
Molly never talks nonsense; and her temper is 
so sweet and sunny that you need not fear grow- 
ing peevish if you live with her,” said Philip. 
|sadly; and his uncle, nodding once or twice. 
answered, thoughtfully, 

“Yes, yes; you are about right, Phil. | 
will think of it, and perhaps to-day—let me 
see, to-day—” 

*“*T did not mention, Sir, did I, that I hay 
determined upon leaving you to-day ? 
of— Iam extremely sorry, but—” 
What, back to Boston? Not to- 
day, Phil; in fact I have made an engagement 
for you to-day, and can’t hear of your going, 
To-morrow, if you still insist, we will start,” 

**We? Are youcoming to town, Sir,” asked 
Phil, in great surprise. 

** Very likely. I have not quite determined. 
But to-day I really insist upon your staying, 
| Come, it is time for us to pay our respects to 
| the ladies.” 

They entered the pretty grounds through the 
| garden gate, and found Molly busy among the 
| late autumn flowers. 

** Queen-rose in the rose-bud garden of girls,” 

murmured Philip, and the poor fellow sighed 


I am sure 


Letters 


** Going ? 


singing-birds were silent, or only twittered | and upbraided himself for treachery to the friend 
mournfully of their approaching departure ; and | and uncle who had been so good to him, 
Molly, who once had kept the whole house | 


alive with melody, only sang now when she was 
bid. 

And Philip, grown silent and thoughtful, 
spoke day by day of bis departure, which his 
uncle as constantly forbade, and grew less cheer- 
ful in his attendance upon Miss Brathwaite, who 
on her part pursued her usual occupations, and 
added to them others, until every hour of her 
day was amply filled, and at night she was 
forced to sleep instead of think. 

Douglas March, whose forty years and world- 
wide experience had not left him without some- 
thing of the wisdom of the serpent beneath the 
blunt honesty of his manner, watched his three 
companions narrowly and constantly. At last 
one day he said : 

“ Philip, I want your opinion. 
ry Molly if Molly will marry me?” 

Taken by surprise, the young man started, 
turned red and white, after the ingenuous fash- 
ion of his years, then bravely said : 

“TI should think, Sir, you could do nothing 
better.” 

‘* What! when she is eighteen, 
one ?” 

**She has so pure and truthful 


Shall I mar- 


and I forty- 


a heart that 


if she once promised to love you she would never | now, and 


change, even if you grew old while she still was 
young.” 


** Good-morning, little Molly!) How pale— 
| no, how red you look! Is it red or pale, Molly ? 
| ** How can I tell, Mr. March? Good-morn- 
ing, Philip.” 

| “*Good-morning, Miss Molly! 

|in the house? I have to bid her good-by.” 

**Good-by! Are you going away ?”’ faltered 
Molly, pale now without a doubt. 

‘*T must,” murmured Philip, his soul in his 
eyes. Douglas March took Molly’s hand in his 
and beckoned Philip to follow to the little sum- 
mer-house, where he seated her, and standing 
before her, his hand upon Philip’s shoulder, 
| said, very gently and very tenderly: 
| “‘ Molly, dear, I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion, and I want a full, true, womanly answer. 
| Will you give it?” 

*T will try,” faltered Molly. 

‘* Well, dear, here am I, a man over forty 
| years of age, passably well-to-do in the world, 
and as fond of you as I can be of any woman 
except the one whom I have loved since I was 
a boy, and who now refuses to marry me. For 
the rest it does not become me to speak, except 
to promise that what a man can do to make 
woman happy I will do for you, faithfully and 
lovingly. Will you be my wife? ‘Take time 
answer from your very heart. No- 
| thing less will satisfy me.” 

“Oh, Mr. March! I can not, I can not! 


Is your aunt 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


I 





have tried so hard; but it is not right, it is not 
true, or good, or what could make you happy 
f[ gave it you—I mean if I tried to—to marry 
vou!” stammered Molly, and then stopped, af- 
frichted at her own rebellion against the fate 
her elders had appointed her, 

“You can not love me as a wife should, you 
mean, Molly. Well, now auswer me another 


restion. Do you know any man you could so 


Dead silence now, and then March spoke 


in: . 

“You will not answer me, Molly. Well, 
ips I have no right to expect such a con- 
nee: but here is Philip, nearer your own 
and perhaps nearer your own feelings and 
Tell him what you will not tell 
and—God bless you, children!” 

He turned and left them, already gazing in 

h other’s eyes with the faltering, blissful in- 

ility that softens such sudden joys, and 
went away to the house, muttering, 

‘Once more, Eveline, and then—” 

He surprised her off her guard, sitting alone 
had sat to read that letter three 
months before, her head bowed upon her hand, 

the weary sadness of her heart visible upon 
her pallid face. Suddenly he stood before her 


npathies. 


where she 


ind said: 

‘Eveline, I have tried my best to obey and 
please I have tried to love Molly, and to 
make M lly love me, and I have succeeded in 
making her miserable, and myself contemptible 
This morning I have offered my- 
self to her, and been refused, as I hoped that I 

ild be; and at this moment she is probably 
exchanging betrothal kisses with Philip Sigour- 
y. Are you satisfied ?” 

“She refused you?” asked Eveline, in genu- 
ine astonishment. 

‘Yes, as you did two months ago. No one 
cares for me, no one values me; I am only in 
the way here, and I will go back to China, 
leaving the lovers to their love-making, and 
you, dear, to your good works and quiet occu- 
pations. I had better never have come here, 
for I should at least have kept my faith—but 
no matter. You will be my friend still, Eve- 


you, 


in your eyes. 


ney. 


line, and perhaps you will write to me some- | 


times.” 

“Oh, Douglas!” 

“What! erying, Evy! Nay, don’t cry, dear. 
It is no fault of yours that you can not love me. 
We both have changed, as you say, and I was 
unreasonable to expect you to feel as you did 
when I went away. There! don’t fret, and 
don’t blame yourself. I shall be a little lone- 
ly, perhaps, at first, and as I grow older I shall 
wish there was some one to love and care for 
me; but—well, well, I ought not to have ex- 
pected it.” 

“Oh, Douglas! I only wanted to make you 
happy. I thought you liked Molly, and I knew 
I had faded, and grown old and stupid, and I 
did not want to have you feel bound to me, and 
so—” 
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** And so, Eveline, you tried to make a, fool 
of me, a sacrifice of Molly, a disappointed lover 
of Philip, and a—well, a what of yourself?” 

““A martyr,” whispered Eveline, hiding her 
happy face within the embrace that enfolded 
her. 

So Douglas March did not go back to China, 
or Philip Sigourney to Boston; and though the 
roses had withered, and the singing-birds flown, 
there were both flowers and music, and glad 
hearts, and deep, true happiness at the old 
country house, where, just as the winter came, 
the double wedding was celebrated with abund- 
ant mirth and merry-making, and something 
better and more enduring than mirth beneath 
the surface. 


DEMOCRACY OF THE CHINESE.* 
FFNUE recent treaty of the United States with 
d China aroused interest in that 
wonderful people. And it is reasonable that 
there should be a desire to learn more of a race 
to whom chiefly we must look for the aid nee- 
essary for the development of one-half of this 


has an 


continent; a race to whom this co-operation is 
to be the education for Divine ends yet more 
grand in the continent of which they consti 
tute the chief nation. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the senti- 
ments of Americans in respect to China have 
been principally obtained from writers under 
monarchical influence—from those of England, 
which has brutally drugged her that she might 
rob her, or from French and Italian priests, 
who flattered and lauded her rulers that they 
might aggrandize themselves and their work. 

A fairer estimate of the Chinese will take the 
place, on the one extreme, of the blunders or 
misrepresentations as to her political character 
which held up their empire as a model despot- 
ism: and, on the other extreme, of the mistake 
and folly of those as to her moral character 
which painted her people as the most vicious or 
sensual of the heathen. <A letter was publish 
ed four years ago from Mr. 8. Wells Williams, 
the Chinese Secretary to the American Lega- 
tion at Pekin, and author of the work entitled 
“The Middle Kingdom,” in which he says: 
‘The Chinese race has, perhaps, risen as high 
as is possible in the two great objects of human 
government—security of life and property to 
the governed, and freedom of action under the 
individual restraints of law.” The object of 
this paper is to exhibit them in such a light, 
as the deduction from the writer’s experience 
among them in their own country and in Cali- 
fornia, 

There are few nations of the world among 

* The following paper is by the Rev. Wii.i1am 
Srerr, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Education, at Philadelphia. We be- 
lieve that there are not five men, European or Ameri- 
can, who are as thoroughly acquainted as Dr. Speer 
with the Chinese in their own country. We think 
there is no other man so fully conversant with the 
Chinese in California.—Ep. Harper's MaGazine. 
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whom the freedom of the people is more large, 
more squarely founded upon their intelligence, 
or more carefully guarded against despotism 
than it is in China, 

To those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of mankind this will not seem strange. 
For though it flatters our national vanity to as- 
sume representative forms to be the pleasant 
fruit of bitter seed, and of long and painful cul- 
tivation, yet this is not the truth. ‘The first 
state of men in society is one of political equal- 
ity. The first natural advance toward its or- 
ganization is their election*to authority of those 
most capable of protecting them and punishing 
the vicious. Where society has remained most 
peaceful and unchanged we may expect to find 
its Original institutions less disturbed. The dis- 
persion of great families, interferences with reg- 
ular occupations, long migrations, wars, changes 
of circumstances, tend to break them up. The 
planting of mankind upon a new hemisphere is 
like a new creation, in which a small number 
of individuals, compelled to meet the first ne- 
cessities of existence, return to the primitive 
ideas of government. 

To men, therefore, who are informed as to the 
past history of the nations of the earth, and as 
to their present relative condition, it will seem 
credible that the oldest and most unchanged 
of them should not be so different as many be- 
lieve from the newest of them, which has rev- 
olutionized the forms whose tyranny drove its 
founders beyond their reach to another hemi- 
sphere—that China should be the freest nation 
of the East, as the United States is of the West. 
Nor will it seem improbable that the notions 
which many entertain of the Chinese, which 
are gathered from the writings of Europeans as 
prejudiced against the one as they are against 
the other, and indeed very ignorant of the real 
condition and spirit of either, or else formed 
from the partial and superficial observations of 
some of our own people, should prove to be 
mistaken and unjust. 

The classical student will see the force of 
this when he remembers the political system 
of ancient Rome—an empire whose history has 
some remarkable points of analogy to that of 
China. Beneath the monarchical rule, which 
became more and more strong, until the pop- 
ular liberty was at last crushed by it, there rise 
constantly to view institutions which display 
the power of the people. Thus the ‘ tribes” 
held their separate regular assemblies ; they 
elected officers who at length came to be rep- 
resented in the Senate, and even administer the 
government; they were governed by their own 
regulations or laws; they aided the state in 
the collection of debts, and in the punishment 
of crimes; they had a certain control over the 
property of their members, and over its trans- 
mission to heirs; they did not permit inter- 
marriage between families connected with dif- 
ferent tribes ; they maintained each a particu- 
lar religious worship; and they exercised a 
benevolent care over their own poor, supplying 
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them when necessary with food. The mem. 
bers of various trades formed another class ,s 
popular associations, which were possessed 
great power in the state. In the time of Numa 
there were nine of these colleges or associa 
tions: pipers, goldsmiths, carpenters, dyers 
girdle - makers, tanners, potters, workers 
brass, and one embracing the remaining trades, 

In India the despotism of successive conquer 
ing races has been checked and ameliorated } 
the continued maintenance from the earlies 
ages of the system of clans or village com 
munities, which is described by a very a) 
English lawyer to be “more than a brothe; 
hood of relatives, and more than an associat 
of partners. It is an organized society; and 
besides providing for the management of 1] 
common fund, it seldom fails to provide, by g 
complete staff of functionaries, for internal go) 
ernment, for police, for the administration of 
justice, and for the apportionment of taxes and 
public duties.” 

A nation of Europe whose extraordinary 
friendship to our own has often puzzled pol 
ticians of both that and our continent who did 
not see the deeper principles which bind them 
together, Russia, which wonderfully unites the 
ancient with the modern, and the Oriental with 
the European, in her political and social strue- 
ture, may be given as another example of the 
power of the ancient republicanism. It may 
be said that the government is more in the 
hands of the people than with the emperor and 
aristocracy. This is the key to the astonish- 
ing advancement of Russia in wealth, freed 
and power within a few generations past. The 
empire was built upon the subjugation of nu- 
merous cities and tribes, independent and dem 
ocratic in their form. And now these elements 
are again leavening the whole system. The 
communes hold triennial elections; voters must 
be twenty-five years of age, and the elders 
elected not under thirty; no man can vote 
who has been convicted of crime; persons of 
any useful employment are eligible to office ; 
the poor consider themselves equal with the 
rich, the only distinction in the garments is in 
the richness of the material, not in the shape or 
fashion, and they eat together at the same ta- 
ble; the officers elected are the elders, a num- 
ber of councilors, a collector of taxes with the 
necessary assistants, an overseer of the public 
granary, and the police; provision is made for 
the supply of recruits for the army; and the 
commune is allowed, if it desire, to establish a 
local bank. <A general council of representa- 
tives from these village councils is held in each 
county or district once in three years, which 
elects a chief elder, a permanent council, a 
board of arbitrators, and a secretary. ‘Thus it 
will be seen how much power resides with the 
people of Russia, and how far the general gov- 
ernment yields local affairs into their hands. 
Even the mines discovered on the property of 
individuals is not claimed, as is the case in 
many countries of the West, by the govern- 
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sent; and to this many of the great families | foundation of all preferment is planted upon 
we their rise. education. ‘To this fact the admiration of the 
[ have mentioned these ancient republican| world may be boldly challenged! Hear it 
tutions, or their remains, in order to justify | nations of the West! It is not hereditary per- 
e comparison made between those of China | haps without personal honor, it is not the pow- 
ithe United States. It must surprise many | er of wealth, it is not the claims of favoritism, 
once people to observe how much their feat- | it is not pandering to popular prejudices or in 
.s resemble those of our own forms, save that | terests, upon which the aspiring in China are 
is are overridden by no foreign conquests, encouraged to place their hopes, but upon edu- 
1 as yet by no successful ambition within our | cation! The best writings of their sages from 
wn borders; and further, that ours are more | the earliest ages are compiled into books for 
mplete and extensive. 3ut the freedom of | the instruction of the young. Schools abound, 
peo} le in China is superior to that in either | taught at cheap rates by advanced students, or 
f them; and I will now describe in what it | supported by endowments or charitable contri 
nsists, and upon what it is founded. butions. Books in common use are much 
Let us take up three leading features of the cheaper than in this country. The examina- 
inese government—the theory of the impe-| tions of children in the villages are conducted 
, 


power, the principles on which the general | monthly by the elders, at which a simple theme 


.nment is administered, and the forms of | is proposed upon which they write their juvenile 

il popular government which universally essays. And examinations upon given topics, 
As the latter is the most interesting | in prose and in poetry, chiefly moral, historical, 

the first two will be discussed more | and political, are held at times and places which 

ieflv. vary according to their importance, for scholars 
The theory of the imperial power is that the | at successive stages of advancement, until they 
people are not subjects to be ruled by fear, but| reach the highest, which is held once in three 
children to be inspired and controlled by affec- | years at the capital of the empire. The suc- 
m and gratitude toward a father, who, with | cessful competitors at the higher ones receive 
easing anxiety, watches over and cares for | appointments to the offices under government. 
em all. There is a book of remarkable in I was at Canton upon the occasion of a great 
est, in a moral view, which well-illustrates | triennial examination of candidates for the sec 

It is a series of moral discourses pre | ond degree, which entitled to the best offices of 

1d by the emperor Yung-ching, upon the | the cities and districts of the province of twenty- 
basis of sixteen maxims of his father, the great | one millions of people. Seventy-two were to be 
Kang who reigned from A.p. 1661 for sixty | selected. For a chance among that number 
vears), for the purpose of having them read to} seven or eight thousand educated men present- 
ind middle of every month. ‘The first of these | age. Two imperial ommissioners from Pekin 
‘Sacred Instructions” is upon “ filial piety.” | presided. The candidates were all shut up in 
Yung-ching says : | close rooms of a range of buildings provided 


the people of the whole empire at the beginning | ed themselves, some of them white with old 


‘The definite design of our sacred father was to for these occasions, and could not come out 
rn the empire through the principle of filial piety. 
n that principle is founded the unchangeable laws | completed. The whole city and province were 

ieaven, the government of providence on earth, and | jn a ferment of interest. Heralds were in waite 

mmon obligations of all men.” 


until their essays on the five themes given were 


| ing, who, by swift boats, horses, and running, 
In the second discourse, upon the duties of | conveyed tidings of the result to every part of 


t 
families and kindred to each other, he applies the province; and in their native towns the 
| successful ones were welcomed with banners 


the idea practically : 
| and music and feasts of joy! Ihave shed tears 
“The kindred which spring from the same stock rage 
like the streams which flow from one fountain, or : / ‘ ‘ 
like the branches which grow upon one tree. Though | Sublime and delightful spectacles are witnessed. 
these differ, as the one may in its course flow through The principles on w hich the government is 
extended districts, or the other as its branches rami-| administered are forcibly brought before us in 
fy more widely, yet the source of the stream and the : 
root of the tree remain the same. Thus with the eS - : 
maintenance of the principle of filial piety. Harmony | Which have been introduced to guard against 
is promoted in the family, in the village, and in the | abuses and insure impartiality and honesty. 
city; the spirit of unity is breathed abroad; general | Pony of these are particularly cnetioes alt alc 
happiness is enjoyed; and a scene of peace is pre- ; ¥ 7 
sented.” 


of regret that in my own dear country no such 


the consideration of the numerous methods 


| servation. 
| First, The officers of the general government 

And it is but just to say that these admirable | are detached from local influences by the rule 
sentiments are repeated in the state papers of | that no man shall hold office in the province of 
each succeeding emperor of that great nation, | which he is a native. 

The comparative freedom of the people of | Second, The dangers connected with the 
China is, in the next place, made manifest in| growth of such influences in any portion of the 
the political principles upon which the general | country are provided against by another rule 
government is administered. ‘To secure an in-! which fixes a term for holding office, and that 
telligent, capable, and faithful magistracy the | a comparatively short one—only three years. 
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If the question be asked whether this provision | 
may not spring from the jealousy of a foreign 
ruling dynasty, the reply is at hand that it was 
established in the fifth century of the Christian 
era, and appears to be held as a fundamental 
idea of the political system, 

Third, A Board of Review, or Censorate, at 
Pekin, is appointed to revise all documents sent 
to the court, and inspect the conduct of officers, 
from the humblest of them even to the emperor 
upon the throne. Officers connected with this 
department report in every part of the empire 
acts of official misconduct. The courage with 
which this Board and its servants expose and 
rebuke even the most wealthy and powerful, 
and secure their punishment, is often surprising 
and worthy of admiration. They do not spare 
even ‘*‘the Son of Heaven,” when the welfare 
of his subjects seems to require his vices to be 
sternly reproved ; and some of them have suf- 
fered death in consequence, The histories of 
the empire hand down with language of praise 
the names and actions of those who have been 
most faithful. This remarkable feature of the 
government has attracted the attention of the 
monarchical powers of the world. Sir George 


T. Staunton, in making the translation of the 
Penal Code of the present dynasty, adds the 
note that ‘‘the Tribunal of the Censorate has 
the power of inspecting and animadverting upon 
the proceedings of all the other boards and 
tribunals of the empire, and even on the acts 
of the sovereign himself, whenever they are 


” 


conceived to be censurable.” But it is not a 
censorship for criticism, The French Jesuit, 
Du Halde, presents it in its higher office of a 
constant monitor of the responsibility of the 
government to the people. He describes them 
in his work on China as the representatives of 
the people, to whom the emperor himself. is 
compelled to yield; for, “should he injure 
them, he would really increase their honor, and 
obtain for himself odious epithets, which the 
appointed historians of the empire would scru- 
pulously transmit to posterity.” He says the 
court is compelled to degrade officers whom 
they persist in accusing, “‘to avoid disgusting 
the people and sullying its own reputation.” 
Another of the methods by which the welfare 
of the people is secured is the system of official 
reports to the six boards or departments of 
the government, which reports virtually appeal 
to the popular sentiment of the nation for its 
support, through the Peking Gazette and other 
means of universal publication. This Gazette 
(whose proper name is the Aing Chau, or *‘ Re- 
porter of the Capital’) is a pamphlet of forty to 
sixty pages, published each one, two, or three 
days, as the matter is supplied. It is distrib- 
uted over the whole empire in a limited number 
of copies to leading points, which are there rap- 
idly reprinted by various means, and supplied 
to officers, to men of wealth who pay about 
twelve dollars a year for copies which they re- 
tain, and to circles of readers who hire them 
successively for sums which diminish according 





to the time after their publication, just as the 
London Times and other expensive new spapers 
are supplied in England and on the Continent 
The officers of each province in turn publish 
their reports or subjects for popular information 
or consideration, And, indeed, the walls of 
Chinese towns are covered with placards oj 
every kind—political, commercial, quack-med- 
icines, ete., etc., just as they are in this country 
Thus a thinking and intelligent people keep 
public affairs incessantly under their own eye, 

These statements as to the theory of the im- 
perial power, and the principles of the genera] 
administration, possess great weight in estima- 
ting the true character of the political instity- 
tions of China, and evince an amount of popu- 
lar intelligence, liberty, and power which wil] 
bear comparison with that of the monarchica] 
countries of Europe. 

But an acquaintance with the structure of 
the general government is not the true way to 
comprehend the extent of the freedom w hich 
the Chinese enjoy. ‘This is only to be learned 
from a careful study of their popular forms, 
which are distinct from that, and which often 
successfully oppose it. I refer to the organi- 
zations of the clans, the town or district coun- 
cils, the trade associations, and the clubs or 
companies established for occasional or special 
objects. The secret societies, for political and 
other purposes, are numerous and powerful; 
but an account of them does not come within 
our scope in considering the lawful institutions 
of the country. 

The first-mentioned, and, it may be justly 
said, the fundamental and most ancient or- 
ganization of a political nature, is that of the 
** clan.” 

The clan stands in China just where it did 
in the Hebrew commonwealth and the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel—at the foundation 
of the whole structure. No man thoroughly 
conceives the polity of the Hebrew people who 
looks at it through the medium of European 
and Western models. There are many feat- 
ures of it which it is most important, as illu- 
minated by Divine revelation, for the states- 
man, the scholar, the Christian to examine. 
Such are the operations and effects of the fun- 
damental republican form, united with the pri- 
mary honor accorded to the lineal representa- 
tive of the founder of the clan; the conjunc- 
tion of political and religious objects maintain- 
ed in the education of the youth, and public 
acts; the legislative and other powers of these 
lesser presbyteries, or of the general assemblies 
of the representatives of the people; the func- 
tions of the elders, judges, and other officers, 
and their place in the church and state, both 
ancient and modern; the police regulations of 
villages and towns; the energy of a military sys- 
tem, either for defense or offense, which is built 
upon free and republican institutions and the 
affection of the people; the jealousies and quar- 
rels of clans and tribes, and their ruinous re- 
sults; the regard of the general government to 
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che rights of those of a local character, even in | 
e appointment of the two hundred and twelve 
srs at the gates of the Temple at Jerusalem, 


—_—_ 


ne ding to their genealogy in their villages,” 
nd the provision for ‘‘ their brethren in the vil- | 
lages to come, after seven days, from time to 
_ with them ;” the careful observance of 
atural laws as to consanguinity and marriage, 

i the effects of polygamy and other infrac- 
tions of them; the precise and scientific no- 
menclature of degrees of kindred, as throwing 
on the tribal systems of the nations of the | 
i, and as an evidence of the descent of the 
human species from one stock ; the nature, ben- 

its, and evils of frequent popular festivals; the 
ws as to the entail, the conveyance, and the 
restoration of property, pledges, pawnbrokers, 
the collection of debts; the provision from the 
nublic funds for the wants of the poor and the | 
m; the reservation of a proportion of the 
uce of years of abundance in public grana- | 
ries to meet the wants of years of scarcity or | 
famine; the origin and obligation of the use 
of sevenths in respect to time, and of decimal 

ars in respect to property, as seals of the | 
Divine right in them, and as measures of duty 
in the consecration of them for religious pur- | 
poses; the fundamental principles in the pun- | 
ishment of criminals, and the modes of inflict- | 
ing it; the exceeding reverence for the aged 
and the honorable; the regard for the dead, 
and the use to be made of the examples of 
the wise and good; the ideas as to the sem- 
inal principle of life in the human bones; the 
care to be exercised in preserving them, and 
lecting them in and about the ancient sep- 
ulchres of the family, and the resurrection cf 
the dead; the annual religious observances con- | 
nected with the repair and care for the spot; the 
peculiar force of the prophecies of the Scripture, 
the comfort of the specific promises, and the so- | 
lemnity of the warnings, as to ‘‘ families” and 
“kindred,” and as to the “ gentiles,” or nations 
whose peculiar social edifice is reared upon the | 
relation to ancestry. 

These are some of the topics which arise in 
the investigation of the nature of clans as they 
did exist in Palestine, as they do exist in Chi- 
extent in other portions of the 
Old World, and among the remains of the In- | 
dian tribes on our own continent. I employ | 
the analogy of the Hebrew clans to the Chi- 
nese in order to simplify the idea of the latter | 
in the minds of the people of this country, and | 
to show their democratic nature; and further, 
that I may suggest this as one of many kindred | 
themes which open broad and fertile fields of 
remunerative research, which is of a nature to | 
comfort the mind and strengthen the purposes 
of the foreign missionary of the Gospel, and to 
peculiarly interest and instruct the people of | 
our country as to relationships and bearings 
of republican institutions which may be new 
to many of them, and are most important for 
us to understand, who see the beginning but 
not the end of our national life. 


rht 
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prod 


na, and to a less 


jand even of justice. 


| through the feuds of hostile clans. 


| guilds, 


| councils, 


The general design of the support of the 
clan organizations may be briefly stated to be 
four: Defense against the power of the general 
government; Mutual aid and protection in 
business and the common transactions of life ; 
Festive enjoyments; and the maintenance of 
the worship of the spirits of the dead. 

There are about four hundred and fifty clans 
in the empire. Branches of the most import- 
ant of them are found in nearly every province. 
A town, however, never consists of people of 
one clan alone, as a man is not allowed to mar- 
ry a woman of the same name. The organiza- 


| tion of them is so complete that, while it some- 


times secures justice to the innocent, it may be- 
sides thwart the designs of the government, 
In some parts of the 
country they keep up bitter and even bloody 
quarrels from generation to generation; and 
the chiefs of the clan at Pekin are able to 
prevent the punishment of murder and violence 
In 
the country in the south of China we have 
seen tombs broken up and defaced, the dykes 
of rice-fields destroyed, and property abused, 
Emigrants 
do not generally maintain these organizations. 
I know of none in California. 

The second class of powerful popular organ- 
izations in China is the trade associations, or 
‘hese resemble those for similar ob- 
jects in Europe and America, and therefore 
need no special description here. They are 
there, as here, often beneficent in their opera- 
tion, and yet often oppressive. In a monarch- 
ical or despotic government they are useful as a 


committed by members of it elsewhere. 


| check against its tyranny; but it is still doubt- 


ful whether they are not more of an injury than 
a benefit, since they interfere with healthful 
competition, remove incitements to industry, 
and provide opportunities for the arts of in- 
triguing and worthless men, or resorts for the 
depraved. It is stated that there are a hundred 
and fifty of their halls in Canton. They spend 


|a great deal of money in parades and acts of 


idolatrous worship. 

The third class is that of town and district 
This forms the highest advance to- 
ward a regular representative 
They exercise the local powers of government 
to such an extent that the imperial officers 


government, 


! . 
rarely dare to rouse them to general resistance. 


The local administration of justice is left almost 
wholly in their hands. Police arrangements, 
and taxation for local purposes, are within their 
jurisdiction. The elders elected generally are 
continued as long as they perform their duties 
with satisfaction to the people. They are al- 
lowed a salary of from two to four hundred 
dollars a year. The elders of a district, which 
may embrace fifty to a hundred towns and vil- 
lages, meet in a district council, which has its 
central hall, and a president and other neces- 
sary officers, who receive sufficient salaries. 
The cities are divided into large wards, which 
have their separate councils, but act together 
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by representatives when occasion requires, 
Their administration is very effective. The 
police of the city of Canton number about a 
thousand, ‘The streets, which are only a few 
feet in width, have a gate at the end of each 
square, which is closed at night and guarded 
by a watchman, who also strikes the hour upon 
a loud-sounding hollow piece of bamboo. 

During the stormy times the 
Opium War, foreigners seeking to enlarge their 
former restrictions often came into conflict with 
these councils, and proved the extent of the 
popular power. We were effectually prevented 
renting houses, after agreeing to pay the most 
outrageous exorbitant rents, by a simple noti- 
fication from the council of the ward of the 
city in which they were situated, that if the 
owner admitted us to the building it would be 
destroyed, and himself put to death. Nor was 
the governor - general, with the power of the 
emperor to back him, able to sustain us against 
such a decree. 

These democratic bodies do not hesitate to 
resist the imperial officers. A mandarin who 
had made his name detested by his evil deeds, 
was met one day in going forth with his retinue 
by an aged, white-haired coolie bearing a heavy 
burden. ‘The old man was unable quickly to 
clear the way, and the officer commanded him 
to be thrown down and beaten. The enraged 
inhabitants of the ward closed their shops and 
did not rest until the nian who treated hoary 
hairs with disrespect, and a poor man with such 
cruelty, was driven from the city. 

A robber of desperate character was detected 
amidst a crowd in the court of the Walam tem- 
ple, listening to the recitations of a story-teller. 
He killed a soldier before he could be over- 
powered. He was tried, and sentenced by the 
judge to be beheaded in the temple, and his 
vitals to be laid upon the altar as a sacrifice to 
the spirit of the slain soldier. So unusual a 
punishment created much excitement in the dis- 
trict. The ward council took up the matter, 
and prohibited the execution of the sentence ; 
but gave permission for the head of the ruffian, 
if he were decapitated at the execution-ground, 
to be hung up near the temple as a terror to 
evil-doers, 

The imperial government is much less to be 
blamed than the people of Western nations have 
supposed on account of the disturbances which 
have occurred with foreigners. The local de- 
mocracy was more often the offending party. 
And their resistance in turn was the result of 
the misdeeds of our people. 
sion of the bloody Opium War—which seemed 
to them a most inexcusable and tremendous 
crime from beginning to end—it was made one 
of the provisions of the treaty with Great Brit- 


succeeding 


ain, August 29, 1842, that five new ports were | 


to be opened for foreign trade; and it was 
generally understood that the same privileges 
would, as soon as practicable, be granted at 
Canton. The people, however, resisted, being 
alarmed at the idea of the introduction of Brit- 
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After the conclu- | 


ish traders and soldiery within the city, ; 
dent in their numbers, and filled also with a « 
perstitious terror of the powers of “ the foreim 
demons,” whom they supposed to be of a con, 
stitution and nature different from their oy, 
and much to be dreaded. Their local coun 
proclaimed that a hundred thousand “ brayec 
had been enlisted to carry on the war to ¢) 
extermination of these “devils.” Kiying. 
most able and intelligent governor, was ¢ n- 
pletely battled in his efforts to maintain pea 
and neither the power of their own govern 
ment nor the continued threatening demonstro. 
tions of that of Great Britain could subdy 
them, until finally Lord Elgin and Baron G 
commanding the allied English and Frey 
fleets, bombarded the city in December, 1857 
burned down a considerable portion of it, a d 
placed it under a military control which , 
tinued for two years. The Presbyterian mis 
sion buildings and library were among the pro} 
erty destroyed. 

It affords me much gratification to be able t 
present a full and satisfactory illustration of t! 
capacity and practice of the Chinese in th 
maintenance of their native republicanism, | 
exhibiting its operation among the immigrant 
to California. 

The Chinese ‘‘ companies” in San Francisco, 
with their branches in the principal towns of 
the State, and regions where that people res 
in large numbers, have been a continual puzzi 
to Americans. They have regarded them as 
an ignorant, stupid race, reared under a cruel 
despotism, and most of them brought here as 
slaves, to work for capitalists who owned them 
and received the proceeds of their labor—thes 
capitalists being the heads of the companies. 
The most absurd stories of this kind have been 
incessantly repeated, to the great injury of the 
Chinese, by newspapers and in the Legislature, 
My thorough acquaintance with them, and t! 
confidence they reposed in me, on account ot 
aid often rendered to them in their difficulties, 
enabled me to obtain information which I now 
proceed to lay before the reading and thinking 
people of the country, just as I often have spread 
much of it before the people of various parts of 


| California. 


Under a fourth class, it will be remembered, 
of popular organizations, I embraced clubs 01 
companies established for occasional or special 
objects. These are so numerous, for political, 
| social, or benevolent ends, that I only mention 
the general fact here, and pass to the consid- 
eration of the ‘‘ companies” referred to, which 
are seen on our Pacific coast, as among the 
most important of them. These ‘‘ companies” 
| greatly resemble the ward and village councils 
spoken of under the previous head ; and the in- 
formation which I present in regard to the for- 
mer will assist the reader to comprehend the 
nature of the latter, and of the general ideas of 
| the people as to popular government. 

Wherever a large number of Chinese from 
one province are thrown together in another 





province of the empire, or in any of the coun- 
t r islands whither they trade or immigrate, 

y at once form associations for the control, 

rection, and general benefit of their mem- 
rs. which are analogous to the councils of their 
itive towns and districts. Among a people 
f so much shrewdness and common-sense, as 


tries ¢ 


y be supposed, these objects are thoroughly 
mplished. 

r halls. 
Upon the southern side of Telegraph Hill, 


h shields on the north the harbor of San | 


neisco from the ocean winds which rush 
igh the Golden Gate, a large frame-struc- 
» stands conspicuous, which is evidently of 
nese architecture, yet different in its ap- 
from the Chinese dwellings in the 

he front is painted light blue, and from 

jects an airy portico. A pair of lions, 
ved in wood, guard the wide doorway. 
e and on either side of it are gilded tab- 

1 upon each an inscription of several 
iinese characters. This building has 

But its 
It is an ** Ui-kun” (pro- 
nounced Ooy-koon), or Company House. The 
large tablet over the door tells, if English al- 
phabetic letters be employed for the Chinese 
characters, the name of the Company: *‘ YeuneG 
wo UI-KuN.” 


! n referred to as *‘a temple.” 
ct is not religious. 


tions on either side are poetical lines, They 
read: 

“Tseung kwong ham man li.” 

**Sui hi p’o t‘ung yan.” 
“ Ma 
“ Ma 


the prosperous light fill a thousand leaques.” 
the auspicious air pervade mankind.” 


The two smaller lines on either board con- 
tain the words, ‘* Set up on a fortunate day of 


the eighth month, second year of the Emperor | 


Hienfung.”—‘‘ Carved by Fan I.” 

Upon entering the house by the side-door, an 
uncovered area, in accordance with the Chinese 
custom, is seen in the middle, from which rooms 
open toward the front and rear, and stairs ascend 
on either side to the second story. The smaller 
apartments below are occupied by the man- 
agers and servants of the Company. 
largest room or hall is pasted over with sheets 
of red paper covered with writing. 
tain a record of the names and residence of 
every member of the Company, and the amount 
of his subscription to the general fund. The 
upper story and the attic, with the outbuildings 
on the upper side, are, it may be, filled with 
lodgers, nearly all of whom are staying but tem- 
porarily, on a visit from the mines, or on their 
way to or from China. <A few sick persons lie 
on their pallets around, and a group here and 
there discuss a bowl of rice, or smoke and chat 
together. In the rear is the kitchen. All is 
quiet, orderly, and neat. 

This building is the house of the Company, 
which embraces—since scarcely a solitary in- 
dividual chooses to separate himself from asso- 
ciation with his own neighbors and people, or 
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The two perpendicular inscrip- | 


The | 


These con- | 
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| deprive himself of their sympathy and assist- 
ance—the entire body of emigrants from three 
| beautiful and rich districts which lie around the 
Pearl River and its estuary down to the ocean. 
Heang-shan, at the mouth of the bay in which 
| the Portuguese colony of Macao is situated, is 
thirty miles long from north to south, and twen- 
ty-five miles wide; Tung-kwan and Tsang-ching 
are each larger, but have less intercourse with 
foreigners, The Company had some years ago 
another building, owned by the three districts 
in common, at Sacramento; and the Heang- 
shan men had one of their own in Stockton, to 
which they may since have added others as they 
have been needed for their accommodation else- 
where. 

For the full information of the people of our 
own country as to the real nature of 
which has been so much misun- 
derstood and widely misrepresented, and in or- 


these 
** Companics,” 


der to show in a plain and convincing way the 
intelligence and capability of this extraordinary 
people, I procured, by a formal application to 
| the Yeung-wo Company, a copy of its constitu- 
tion and rules, a literal translation of which, 
sentence for sentence, I now give: 

NEW RULES OF 


THE YEUNG-WO TI-KUN. 


ince it is necessary for the government of such 
{ iations, and the promotion of the common good, 
that some rules should be adopted, we members of 
the Yeung-wo Company, now dwelling in a foreiga 
country, have established those which follow. Those 
which formerly existed in a general form we deem it 
necessary to draw up in a new and definite shape, and 
to publish them to all men, since successive emigra- 
tions have become less substantial in their character, 
ind troubles have sprung up like thorns. They are 
in conformity with the customs of the foreign country 
in which we are sojourning. We trust they will be 
exactly observed, by common consent. They were 
adopted in the following order on a fortunate day of 
the ninth month of the year 1854. 

People of the three districts of Heang-shan, Tung- 
yuen, and Tsang-shing are required to report them 
selves at the Company's room; otherwise the Com- 
pany will exercise no care for them in their concerns. 
| The entrance fee shall be ten dollars; if not paid 
within six months interest will be expected. These 

fees may be paid to collectors sent for the purpose 
| into the northern and sonthern mines in the fourth 
| and tenth month in each year. No fees will be re- 
quired from those proved to be invalids, or from tran- 
sient persons. Receipts for payment of fees must be 
entered on the books and bear the Company's seal. 

Disputes will not be settled between persons who 
| have not paid the entrance fee. Members purposing 
to return to China must make the fact known to the 


ASSO! 





agents, when their accounts will be examined, and 
measures will be taken to prevent it if the entrance 
fee or other debts remain unpaid. Strangers to the 
| agents of the Company must obtain security of per- 
| sons who will be responsible for their character and 
| debts. Members leaving clandestinely shall be liable 
to a fine of fifty dollars; and the security for a debt 
| for helping one thus to abscond shall be fined one 
| hundred dollars. 

| In the Company’s house there must be no conceal- 
ment of stolen goods; no strangers brought to lodge; 
no gunpowder or other combustible material; no 
gambling; no drunkenness; no cooking (except in 
| the proper quarters) ; no burning of sacrificial papers ; 
}no accumulation of baggage; no filth; no bathing; 
no filching of oil; no heaps of rags and trash; no 
| wrangling and noise; no injury of the property of the 
| Company; no goods belonging to thieves; no slops 
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of victuals. For the heavier of these offenses com- 
plaint shall be made to the police of the city; for the 


lighter, persons shall be expelled from the Company. 


Baggage will not be allowed to remain longer than | business be dispatched. 





ferent counties and townships shall be notitied by the 
agents of the Company of the time of any meetings. 


ting: 
and when assembled they shall not leave unti] the 
Notices of meeting 


. rs upK 
three years, when it must be removed; nor more than — 


one chest to each person. 


Invalids that can not labor, are poor and without 


relatives, may be returned to China at the expense of 


the Company for their passage-money ; but provisions 
and fuel and other expenses must be obtained by sub- | on oath. 


scriptions, Coffins may be furnished for the poor, 
but of such a careful record shall be kept. 

Quarrels and troubles about claims in the mines 
should be referred to the Company, where they shall 
be duly considered. If any should refuse to abide by 
the decision of the Company, it will nevertheless assist 
the injured and defend them from violence. If when 
foreigners do injury a complaint is made, and the 
Company exerts itself to have justice done without 
avail, it ought to be submitted to. Whatever is re- 
ferred for settlement to the assembly of the five Com- 
panies conjointly, can not again be brought before 
this Company alone. 

Where a man is killed a reward shall be offered by 
the Company for apprehension and trial, the money 
being paid only when he shall have been seized; the 
members of the Company shall subscribe each accord- 
ing to what is just. If more than the anticipated 


amount is required, the friends of the deceased shall | 


make up the deficiency. Complaint shall be made of 
offenders to the civil courts, and proclamations for 
their arrest shall be placarded in the principal towns; 
but any one found guilty of concealing them shall pay 
all the expenses to which the Company has been put. 
Difficulties with members of other Companies shall be 
reported to the agents of this Company, and if justice 
demand, shall be referred for the judgment of the five 
Companies conjointly. Offenses committed on ship- 
board, upon the sea, shall be referred to the five Com- 
panies conjointly. Difficulties brought upon men by 
their own vices and follies will not receive attention. 
Thievery and receiving of stolen goods will not be 
protected; nor will troubles in bawdy-houses; nor 
those in gambling-houses; nor debts tosuch; nor ex- 
tortions of secret associations ; nor the quarrels of such 
associations; nor those who are injured in conse- 
quence of refusal to pay their licenses; nor smug- 
gling; nor any violation of American laws. The 
Company will not consider complaints from a dis- 
tance, of a doubtful character, or without sufficient 
proof. No reply will be made to anonymous letters, 
or those without date and a specification of the true 
origin and nature of difficulties. Names must be care- 
fully given in all complaints from the interior. No 
payments of money will be made in the settlement of 
cases where the rules of the Company are not complied 
with. Where the conduct of an individual is such as 
to bring disgrace on the Company and upon his coun- 
trymen he shall be expelled, and a notice to that ef- 
fect be placarded in each of the five Companies’ 
houses ; nor will the Company be responsible for any 
of his subsequent villainies, or even make any investi- 
gation should he meet with any violent death. Costs 
connected with the settlement of disputes shall be 
borne by the party decided to be in the wrong. In 
difficulties of a pressing and important character in 
the mines a messenger shall be sent thence, and a ju- 
dicious person shall at once accompany him to the 
place. In any quarrel where men are killed or wound- 
ed the person who originated it shall be held account- 
able. Any defensive weapons belonging to the Com- 
pany shall be given to individuals only after joint con- 
sultation, and the register of their names. Those re- 
quiring such weapons for defense shall give security 
for their return. If any shall take them on their own 
responsibility they shall be held accountable for any 
consequences. 

Any one using the seal of the Company, or addreas- 
ing a letter in its behalf unauthorized, shall be severe- 
ly censured if the matter be unimportant; if a serious 
offense, he shall be handed over to a court of law. 
The parties and witnesses in cases shall be examined 
under oath. Representatives from the people of dif- 





urgent business shall be marked with the words 
‘‘uigent case ;" the representatives so informed sh 1 
be fined ten dollars if not present within an hour of 
the time. In arbitrations the agents of the Company 
the representatives, and the witnesses shall all be Pp ‘ 





t 


Claims for debts, to avoid mistakes, must particy. 
larize the true name, surname, town, and department 
of the debtor. The manager of the Company shaqjj 
give the claimant a bill of the debt, which will be re. 
ceived again when the money is paid. No claim e. 
be presented of less than ten dollars. Claims pre- 
| sented through the Company must, when afterw ard 

paid, bear the receipt of the Company; else the debt. 
or will not be allowed to return to China. Persons 
making false claims against an individual shall ree. 
ompense him for any expenses to which he shall be 
put in consequence thereof. Accounts must be ae. 
knowledged by the debtor to be correct before col) 
tion. A person appointed as collector for another 
must indorse the bill. A creditor, in returning to 
China, must name an agent who will receive the pay- 
ment of any claims made by him. Accounts sent f 
| China for collection shall be admitted by the Co 
pany. The manager will not pay over collections ex- 
cept upon the presentation of the paper of acknowl- 
edgment he has previously given. Part payments 
must bear the receipt of the Company. In cases of 
dispute about debt the debtor may return to Ch 
a representative from his district is willing to become 
his security. Debtors shall not be hindered returning 
to China on their pleading poverty or chronic s 
ness. In losses occasioned by oversight of the 
he shall be held responsible for the amount, w 1e 
declare them upon oath to have been unintentional. 
Claims for debt, if unpaid, must be again put on ree- 
ord at the expiration of three years. Claims present- 
ed by a member of another Company shall be ce 
| by the manager of that Company, and when record 

shall be subject to a fee of twenty-five cents. 

This Company shall elect three managers; one to 
attend to the internal affairs, one to attend to the 
|} business with Americans, and one to be the treasurer; 
} and these shall mutually assist one another. A faith- 
| ful servant shall be hired as a house-servant and port- 
er. A committee of four shall be elected as counsel- 
ors, who shall receive five dollars a month for tea- 
money. The monthly accounts of the Company shall 
be counted till the last Sunday of the month, on which 
day the committee shall audit and publish them bya 
placard. The treasurer shall never retain more than 
four hundred dollars in his own hands at one time; 
and his deposits in the treasury, and payments from 
it, shall be under the supervision of the committee 
of four. The treasury shall have four different locks, 
and each of the committee shall have one key. The 
treasurer must always be present when money is tak- 
en out. Should the committee empioy collectors who 
have not been duly elected by the Company, they shall 
be held responsible for them. The account of the 
Company shall be closed with each month, that there 
be no private or wasteful employment of its funds; 
and in cases of fraud, a meeting shall be called and 
the offender expelled. When inadvertent mistakes 
are made in accounts the committee shall state them 
to be so on oath, and the correction shall then be en- 
tered. Managers or committee men whose accounts 
are not clear shall be censured. None but the mana- 
gers shall have common access to the account-books. 
Payments in behalf of the Company shall, when made 
at their house, be indorsed by the committee; but in 
the interior they may be made by the proper manager 
alone. The office of the managers shall be kept open 
daily, from eight o'clock in the morning until five in 
the afternoon. The doors shall be closed at New- 
Year's for three days. Mabagers shall not use offens- 
ive language toward each other; but any differences 
shall be settled by a meeting of the Company. If lodg- 
ers at the Company's house do not comply with the 
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reculations and respect the authority of the managers, | 


they shall be expelled by a meeting of the Company. 
Managers who are remiss in attending at the office 
shall be mulcted to twice the amount of their salary 
for the time lost.” 
In the summer of 1854 I addressed to each 
f the five Companies a series of questions in | 
regard to their principles and operations, in or- 
der to elicit authentic information which I could 
ise in explaining the character of the Chinese 
to our own people. The answers were most 
clear and satisfactory. I translate one of them 
batim as a sample of the whole. The com- 
parison of the Company to ‘* American church- 
es,” which is made in this one only, and the 
careful detail of its benevolent purposes, had a 
rather amusing origin. Not long previously 
the Superintendent had come to me with the 
inquiry whether it would not be possible to 
have their building made free of taxes, as he 
understood that American churches and be- 
volent institutions were granted that privi- 
lege. I explained to him that a club or com- 


pany of its character, designed, in the first place, 


for purposes of mutual convenience, had no more 
right to claim such immunity than a hotel, which 
ften gives food and lodging to the distressed 
or to beggars, or than a multitude of associa- 
tions which from their nature must, in some | 
cases, relieve suffering. He determined, how- 
to attain his object by some means or 
other, and made application for the release of 
the building from taxation on the ground of its 
belonging to a benevolent institution. He put 
over the entrance to it a sign designating it an 


ver, 


‘Asylum ;” and besides, to carry out his pur- 
pose, induced the Company to order an image 
f the god Kwanti from China, and set apart a 
irge room for the worship of it. This he told 
American visitors was a “Chinese church !” 
His efforts, however, failed; for on my furnish- 
ing the assessors with an exact account of the 
purposes of the Company the tax was laid upon 
the house, much to his disgust. With the ex- 
ception of this, the brief compendium given is 
fair and reliable. The ‘‘ Four Districts,” with 
the other two subsequently connected with them 
in the Company, are all in the province of Can- 
ton, and not remote from its capital city. 


ra) 
1 
hi 


8ZE-YAP COMPANY. 


Our honse is built throughout of brick. 
rounded also by a brick wall. 
Street, San Francisco. We have also a frame house in 
Sacramento. The Company was originally composed 
of people from the four districts of San-ning, San-ui, 
Hoi-ping, and Yan-ping; hence our name, Sze-yap 
(which means “ Four Districts”). Afterward men from 
the two districts of Hok-shan and Sze-ui also entered 
it. We did not, however, change our name on this 
account. 

In China it is common to have councils, and in for- 
eign countries wi-kuns (or company-halls). The object 
is to improve the life of their members, and to instruct 
them in principles of benevolence. They are some- 
what like American churches. The buildings furnish 
beds, fuel, and water to guests who remain but for a 
short period ; also a lodging-place and medicines for 
the infirm, aged, and sick. Means are bestowed upon 
the latter to enable them to return to China. 


It is sur- | 
It is situated in Pine 


|of these Chinese ‘ Companies,” 


There are three agents employed by the Company ; 
also a servant, who sweeps the house. 

The number of our members that have arrived in 
this port, according to the record made at their land- 
ing, from the first until December 31, 1854, has been 
about 16,500. Of these there have returned perhaps 
3700. In April of last year above 3400 separated, and 
formed the Ning-yeung Company. More than 300 
have died. There are at present in California alto- 
gether about 9200. We do not know the number who 

ave left this for other countries. 

Except the buildings used by the Company we have 
no other property. This has been purchased by the 
members, who have subscribed of their free-will, some 
twenty, some fifteen, some ten dollars. A portion has 
been paid in; some will be paid when they are ready 
toreturn home. This is a perfectly voluntary matter ; 
there has been no coercion used. Nor is any money 
required from the disabled, the sick, the aged, or those 
making a second voyage to this country. 

The objects to which the subscriptions to the Com- 
pany have been devoted are as follows: 1, The pur- 
chase of ground and erection of the buildings used by 
us.—2. The salaries of agents and servants.—3. For 
fuel, water, candles, and oil.—4. To assist the sick to 
return home.—5. For the bestowment of medicines. 
6. For coffins and funeral expenses of the poor.—T. 
For the repairs of tombs.—S8. Expenses of lawsuits. — 
9. Taxes upon our frame house at Sacramento.—10, 
Drayage and other outlays for passengers landing or 
departing by ship. 

The unpaid subscriptions amount to $35,000; the 
names of others who have not yet stated the amount 
they intend to give will be good for perhaps $6700 
more. 

The agents of the Company are elected. At the elec- 
tion all the districts must have a voice. If from any 
one no members are present they must be heard from. 
The agents must be men of tried honesty, and are 
required to furnish security before they enter upon 
their office. Their election is for the term of six 
months; of the expiration of which they must give 
notice, and call a new election. But if they be found 
faithful to their duties they are eligible to re-election. 

Our Company has never employed men to work in 
the mines for their own profit; nor have they ever 
purchased any slaves or used them here. 


Thus ends the exact translation of the rules 
institutions 
which have alarmed and distressed so many 
good people in California and throughout the 
United States ; which have been made a ground 
of so much reproach against them, on the part 
of interested politicians and others inimical to 
them; but institutions which have no parallel 
for utility and philanthropy among the emi- 
grants from any other nation or people to our 
wide shores. 

These interesting papers have, however, a 
higher and peculiar value to us, inasmuch as 
they exhibit not alone a general evidence of 
the democracy and good sense of the Chinese, 
but also that of the transfer of the ancient insti- 
tutions of the East to our own soil. The de- 
mocracy of the utmost extremes of the world 
side by side! The rising of the sun joins the 
setting of the sun! The simple self-govern- 
ment of the ancient patriarchal ages finds the 
nearest resemblance to itself in the last and 
farthest, though now it discovers nearest, of 
them! 

It is not denied that, in regard to the gener- 
al government, the theory of it and its better 
aspects chiefly have been presented. If it be 
thought I have gone too far, I might sustain this 
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view by quotations from the most intelligent 


men who have come into direct acquaintance | 
Sir George Staunton speaks | 


with the Chinese. 
with admiration of the Chinese system of law. 
He made a translation of the penal code of the 
present dynasty. Concerning this translation 
the Edinburgh Review says: 

“The most remarkable thing in this code is its great 
reasonableness, clearness, and consistency; the busi- 
ness-like brevity and directness of the various provi- 
sions; and the plainness and moderation of the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed. 
of practical judgment and European good sense.” 


Thomas Taylor Meadows, a thorough stu- 
dent of the Chinese literature and politics, in- 
terpreter in the British service in China, de- 
clares that the Chinese 
“enjoy an amount of freedom in the disposal of their 
persons and property which other European nations 
than the Russians may well envy them.” He says 
that if civilization should be moral and mental before 


material, then ‘‘the Chinese civilization has from the | 
earliest ages been the highest in kind, whatever it may | 


have been in degree, or in the extent to which it has 
been practiced.” 

It is not denied that in the administration 
more especially of the general government in 
China there have existed, and do exist, great 
abuses and corruption. In so far as these facts 
relate to the general government alone the ob 
jection built upon them does not affect the esti- 
mate we place upon the popular forms. But it 
will be granted that these have had a share in 
the universal increase of evil which the most 
excellent Chinese testify, with great grief, has 
grown up within the past half century. And 
this may be accounted for by the following rea- 
sons: The imperial power is in the hands of 
foreigners, the Manchu Tartars, who are hated 
by the people, and who have yielded to bribery 
to obtain means to carry on the government. 
The popular mind has been every where un- 
settled, the better classes held in anxiety, and 
vice allowed to prevail, on account of the prev- 
alent spirit of rebellion; many treasonable so- 
cieties have sprung up; and the people have 
freely quoted the words of old prophecies and 
oracles to the effect that the time had come for 
the overthrow of the present general govern- 
ment. Tremendous corruption, beggary, crime, 
death, have followed the vast enlargement of 
foreign trade; most terrible, most inexcusable, 
most wide-spread of all, the source of them has 
been the cultivation by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans of the fatal passion for opium. 

The question of the qualifications to be re- 
quired of the Chinese in connection with their 
admission to citizenship is one of the most 


serious that has come before the people of the | 


United States. The continent will be occupied 
by millions of them. They are by nature one 
of the shrewdest races of the world. Scarcely 
any other race can compare with them in ca- 
pacity for organization and in adroitness in po- 
litical management. This may easily be sup- 
ported by an observation of their astonishing 
control over all the nations contiguous to them, 


It savors throughout | 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 


| with comparatively little resort to force ; or }y 


their dexterity in undoing by strategy what the 
European powers forced them to concede at th, 
mouth of the cannon. It may be sustained }, 
the judgment of men like Mr. Meadows, who 
says the Chinese possess that ‘* power of combj- 
nation for common purposes which distinguis| 
the Anglo-Saxons among Western nations.” 
Such a people, holding the balance of power } 
a compact minority, may sway the politics of ; 
State, may decide a Presidential election, or th 
supremacy of a political party, in some Crisis 
of the nation. 

There are three chief elements of danger— 
their paganism, their ignorance of our languag 
and laws, and their temporary residence, 

An intelligent acquaintance with our instit 
tions and principles should be made imperati 
| where application is made for the privileg: 
| naturalization ; and the converse duty is 
tory upon us of affording all possible aid in t 
way of schools and other educational adyar 
And the warning can not be given 





yr 


ag 


es. 


language too strong, that if these claims of 1 
| son, humanity, and patriotism be despised, t] 
hereditary jealousies of their native districts a 


| clans, the unavoidable control of the masses 
| them by those most acquainted with our | 
and customs, the tricks of our politicians, th 

| untaught passions and their uncorrected fears, 
) will inflict upon us severe and not unmerited 
| retribution. 

| Few of the American people, and far few 

| of the Chinese, went to the Pacifie coast witha 
| purpose to remain there. They, like ourselves 
have migrated voluntarily, in the hope of sp: 
fortune. Their residence is essentially transient. 
| If left to themselves, few will seek naturaliz 

| tion, And since our laws relating to it c 
template strictness as to the abjuration of f 
eign allegiance, evidence of fixed purpose to 
make this New World their home, and the s 
curity of the asseveration of one or two citizens 
to that effect, peculiar care is justifiable that, 
with reference to them, the evidence of sincerity 
be sufficient. 

The defects of Chinese civilization are, first, 
its want of sound general political principles; 
and second, of the influence of enlightened 
Christianity. These it is the office of Ame 
ican democracy to supply. Shall we not pei 
form it? There is a strange feat of medical 
skill in which, in eases of extensive hemor- 
rhage, or old age, or special debility, a portion 
of the blood of a young person has been drawn 
and transfused in the veins of the patient, pour- 
ing into them a new vigor. The youth and 
health of Christian America could be poured 
out in no nobler cause than in the rejuvena- 
tion of a nation so interesting and so great; a 
nation which is the mother of a family of na- 
tions, whose domains fill half the continent; 
to whom she has given their religion, thei 
arts, their forms of government, who will al 
ways imitate her spirit and be fashioned by her 
| life. 








Chitur’'s Easy Chair. 


Y Uncle Toby was a humane man. He 
ild spare even flies. Insects appe: aled 
forbearance in the degree of their help- 
ss. Go, little nuisance, quoth my uncle, 
; room enough in the world for thee and 
4 certain excellent Episcopus is kind 
Uncle Toby, but it must be pardoned to 
mal habit and necessity that the insect 
t be suffered to escape without a brief ex- 
The cloth obliges. Who has not 
observes, for instance, the slightly 
modern ecclesiastical costume? The 
t-collared coat, the high-buttoned waist 
t. the sad avoidance of cheerful color—the 
t's costume that is not a priest’s costume, 
is the rgyman is not exactly a 
it? Wine is good 
is wine and water? 
laiming the temporal 
_and denouncing eternal death to all who 
‘t accept its creed and acknowledge its au- 
a chureh handing over heretics to the 
r dis ipline, the fearful story of the 
imposin ghastly, and 
Ty This appe: ils to the master emotions 
cloth obliged the nin a tremendous manner. 
when we contempl ite Tyng at New Bruns 
and Hubbard at Olneyville, it evident 
to liges differently n 
clerical costume 
is well as of the b 
he city of Rome at 
n midsummer, you may see the Pope borne 
the Piazza of St. Peter's, kneeling and be 
the benediction. Now, an old le 
ed about on a m day in such 
must be exce uncomforta 
»common story is that he is not kneeling 
frame which 


in a 
kne It is, 
‘ts, but 


Ms 


VO 


good cle 
does he wear 
but what 


superiority to 


why 
» Is water, 


ich ¢ 


is 


is 


manner and 
If you h to 


clesiastical 


ippen 


dy. 


a certain e 


rit 


g ore 
very war 


ble. 


but is quietly sitting 
s him the appearance 
rt] untrue story the fa 
feeli the spectacle 
That tg 0 d frame has about the 
renti: " rs titude that the 
ich we just spoke, 
roe yet 


sling. 
ass, an as to 
s to the 
led. 
relation to the reve 
e-breasted garments, of w! 
to the sacerdotal robe. 
ithful Clericus have we not seen who wore 
little uniform with the air of Loyola! And 
ike manner how the mild Episcopus has inher 
1 the tone of Torquemada, even in dismissing 
1a sermon the moth that flies into his candl 
t how about the moth? Peccavimus! Let 
humbly in a little sheet and bear meekly 
ad pe ntial candle. Hie small nuisance, 
from taper to taper. Let us behold the moment- 
y sparkle of thy wings, and vanish! The 
Easy Chair cries peccavimus, because it is the 
th, the midge, the insect; and Uncle Toby 
rquemada kindly permits it to flutter, provid 
1 it will not try to fly. Tor will do 
» flying. The E asy Chair Tor- 
1emada will talk. Let it 
Unele Toby will attend to that. 
why should an Easy Chair which 


ng with which is 


how many 


m fly 
away, 


juem ida 
may pt uttle, 

leave thi ‘ 
For instance, 


chats every 


month about the little events of life, the minor 


10rals and manners, say, of } 
tures, and the like—why should an Eas) 
f this kind venture to speak of things ** € 
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as we 


pic- 


oetry, 


air the Arch hbishop of C anterbury 
} 


or ‘* Protestant?” They are subjects too weighty 
for its little arms. This is the kind advice it re- 
ceives from Episcopus, who will have no poach- 
upon domain. ‘The Protestant 
principle, says Episcopus, is matter to be dis- 
puted among experts whose studies have fitted 
them for the debate. It not to be lightly 
turned off from the lips of a minor critic. 
rhe ‘rasion of this forbearance of 
Toby is some remarks of the Kas) hair 
August issue in reply to a courteous correspond- 
ent who made observations upon the term Catho- 
lic as applied to a church. ‘The Easy Chair said 
that any church or ’ h 
as perfect communion with 
the Roman Church is 
sense as that church. 
olic, or universal, church; but the mere 
number of adherents to the Roman « 
certainly does not make that church w 
nor does it 


ers a certain 


1s 


Unc le 
in our 


oct 


body of believers whic 


itself every where as 
as catholic in the ¢ 


There is, indeed, 


ssential 
no cath- 
mmunion 
iversal, 
ceive 


e pul 


require much study to per so 
simple a truth. But behold the peril of th 

pit or of the hal it of _pommeling an opponent 
without contradiction! Even Ey ypus, with 
no ill-intention, in undertaking “at the 
Easy Chair’s remark, that ‘‘it puts for- 
ward the droll notion number of per- 
sons—ten, a hundred, number—may right 
f: lly call themselves a eatholic church bec 
thev agree h ow in belief and forms !”’ 
Now, what the Easy Chair did and does say is 
that iene Roman ( en hi is no more ¢ ath olie in 
any essential sense than the Methodist or the Bap 
tist.” Th is is ¢ inl different from the repre 
sentation of Episcopus. It is toleral ly evident 
that if no church is catholic which is not unive 
no more ¢ that 
han a smaller. The 
than the qu 

a Christian as Bo 


SCC 
to 

say s 
that a 
any 
‘ ‘ause 


with eac 


2 

‘number has 
designa ) more 
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as much 
of words can Bossue 
led John Wesley. 
truly a catholi 
wh le a loose and unm 

led Christendom 
as the Church Catholic, 
and Voltaire ai jually catholics. 
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binding authority of oth 
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there is no rightfully bi 
Divine authorit) 


ture interpret d by th 
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onvention, 
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Or, supposing that there were a church, in the 
sense of a body of all believers, and that by any 
possibility there could be a universal consent of 
such a church, what is that but to state a sheer 
begging of the question, or else to fall upon the 
very point of the Easy Chair? If there be ¢ 
universal consent of all believers, there is, of 
course, no further question. If, however, cer- 
tain ecclesiastical authorities, such as a council, 
or a synced, or an assembly, or a body of what- 
ever name you choose, assert certain dogmas to 
be a rule of faith, what is this but Bossuet and 
Company, or John Wesley and Company, or Doc- 
tor Channing and Company claiming the Divine 
sanction and declaring their view or authority to 
be binding? ‘That Bossuet tells Wesley his opin- 
ion has Divine authority does not persuade Wes- 
ley. 
thing else. He may profess what he will. Words, 


| nevertheless, the essential Republic 


Wesley believes what he approves, and no- | 


as every well-meaning Uncle Toby understands, | 


do not change things. 
wishes to know what religious view ‘‘ Divine au- 
thority” sanctions. That of the Church Cath- 
olic, cries Bossuet. 
tolic, cries Saint Henry VIII. That of Geneva, 
cries John Calvin. Mine, cries Roger Williams. 
Mine, cries John Wesley. ‘The Easy Chair im- 
agines that under the circumstances Juvenis will 
privately judge for himself. 

But Episcopus says that this is not historically 
the Protestant principle, because only a few Prot- 
estant denominations hold it. Very well, then 
they hold the essential Protestant principle. 
Does the popular principle of government not 
involve equal suffrage because the Venetian Re- 
public was an oligarchy? Is it a reply to one 
who asserts that the popular principle of govern- 
ment implies universal suffrage, to say that Wash- 
ington did not think so, that most political par- 
ties do not think so, and that its assertion is con~ 
fined to a few? In nothing are all of us more 
inconsistent than in politics, except in religion. 
Episcopus says that Luther protested against 
Rome because in his judgment it had corrupted 
the Catholic faith; but that he was willing to 


Here is Juvenis, who | 


That of the Church Apos- | 


en 
judgment, he uses the words exactly as whe 
says that by the Republican party he me 
body of political thinkers who hold to equalit 
of rights. Very possibly “ millions” of arg 
lican voters do not agree, and that the el 
of those who do is comparatively small ; | " 


n he 
ans that 


Mt it is, 
an principle 
These are not matters which eunies en _ 
cial training before an opinion is justifiable, 1 ‘ 
essential substance of the Lutheran protest is 
among the great familiar facts of history. The 
refinements and subtleties of interpretation in re- 
gard to it, the splitting between the west and 
northwest sides, belong to ecclesiastical training 
and may very safely be left there. The ex. 
tremely uncertain foundation upon which he 
builds who will neither choose one side nor the 
other, who will neither rest in Rome nor in his 
own conscience, is shown with great power, if 
with irrepressible contempt, in the comedy of 
Convocation. When the Vatican speaks it de- 
clares its thunder to be the very voice from 
heaven. When Lambeth does the same it wil] 
no longer be the sport of logicians. 

At least it seems so still to the moth which 
will vex the candle of the good Episcopus no 
more. 


Ever since Louis Napoleon has been Emperor 
of France he has known what was his chief ene- 
my —an enemy relentless, untiring, invincible, 
From time to time the ‘‘man of the 2d of De- 
cember” exclaims that his empire is peace. He 
never says that it is liberty. From the first he 
must have felt that his struggle was with the 
law of civilization—that he was trying to build a 
palace of ice in the dog-days. No man can hope 
to found a dynasty in France, nor in any other 


country, who does not conform to the conditions 


submit to the judgment of a truly free General | 


Council. That is to say, Luther thought the 
Church unfaithful; but if certain other people 


did not think so, he would be governed by their | 


opinion. Very well, that is not Protestantism. 
Luther was no more a Protestant in saying that 
than he was a Protestant when he was intolerant 
of the Swiss reformers for their views of the 
Sacrament. 

Like all the rest of us, Martin Luther was an 
extremely inconsistent man. 
thing more than ask the judgment of a General 


of his time. He must be willing to risk the hos- 
tility of the press, relying upon his ability to gov- 
ern so well that a large part of the press will al 
ways be upon his side. But when it is neces 
sary to his success that the hostile newspaper be 
forcibly repressed, he has defeated himself. Louis 
Napoleon’s fatal foe is not Russia or England, it 
is a sheet of printed paper. His laws against the 
press are laws against himself. Every prosecu- 
tion of a newspaper is a blow at his heir. He 
is really trying to govern upon the system of 


| Charles X., of George III. in England, of the 


old policy in this country. The government that 
lays a violent hand upon the newspaper commits 
suicide. But let it rather employ the most brill 


|iant talent, at the most lavish rate, upon news 


Had he done no- | 


Council, he would not have made trouble in the | 


Roman communion. 
Protestant proclamation. _ But his declaration 
that he would not yield unless convinced by the 
clearest arguments, ‘‘ because it is neither safe 
nor expedient to act against conscience” —this was 


That appeal was not the | 


the essentially Protestant assertion that disposed | 


of the ‘‘ universal consent of the church as the 
rule of faith,” and this is the corner-stone of 
Protestantism. Whatever man or body of men 
cherish that principle are strictly Protestants. 
They vitalize the great multitude called “the 
Protestant Church,” composed of many sects ; 
and when the Easy Chair says that the Protest- 
ant Church holds the absolute right of private 


papers of its own; let it encounter argument 
with argument, quip with quip, sneer with sneer, 
laugh with laugh—and all will go well. The 
moment it begins to muzzle its opponent the 
dullness of the most stupid adversary becomes a 
storm of eloquence that will blow over the gov- 
ernment. 

This is a commonplace of political experience, 
and has had its most striking illustration in En 
gland, where Louis Napoleon lived so long, and 
where he ought to have learned the lesson. But 
he has undertaken the same warfare upon Roche- 
fort’s Lantern that George III. waged upon 
Wilkes’s North Briton. The famous Number 
Forty-five of Wilkes’s paper was not very bitter, 
and not at all brilliant. But then it was pub- 
lished more than a hundred years ago. The 
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Number Fourteen of the Lantern is one of the 
t pointed and severe popular appeals ever 
ide against the rule of the foolish Louis Na- 


oleon. 


[he English historical writers, including Mr. 


Massey, the latest, even when they are liberals, 
not like John Wilkes, and the general im- 
ession of him is of a demagogue. But the 

came writers admit that the most sacred rights 

f the citizen were outraged in his person, and 

that the dangerous tendencies of the Georgian 
licy were fully revealed in the action of Par- 

jiament. Even Chatham, an aristocrat of aris- 


rats, could not shut his eyes to the peril of 


royal coronet, and ‘‘ Wilkes and liberty” 
became the rallying ery of the party which saved 
England from incalculable trouble and suffering. 
Still later, when Chatham’s son became the arch- 
nemy of the traditional guarantees of freedom, 
and prosecuted men upon the most absurd charges 
f public expression of opinion, Erskine, by his 
successful defense, again vindicated free speech, 
nd again saved the country from the madness 
f the Ministry. The result of this struggle in 
England is that there is a greater intellectual in- 
lependence and a freer press in that country than 
n any other—not excepting the United States. 
Our laws, indeed, are as unrestrictive, but the 
habit of deference to the majority hurts our in- 
lependence. 
This is a chapter of history indispensably im 
rtant to any gentleman of the day who propos- 
es to set up an imperial throne, but which seems 
be curiously forgotten by Louis Napoleon. 
During his whole experiment he has been very 
jealous of the newspaper, and has laid his hand 
ery heavily upon it. Indeed political discussion 
as virtually ceased, except in the mouths of a 
very few representatives like Thiers and Jules 
Favre, and in the columns of a very few news- 
papers which have taken the risk, and have usu- 
lly succumbed. But every Goliath has his Da- 
vid, if only time enough be given. Louis Na- 
poleon’s is the Lantern. 
It is a paper which has now become famous ; 


md it is to-day the most noted in the world. | 


he story of its marvelous success and of the 

rmous salary paid to M. Rochefort, the edi- 
tor, has been often told. At length it has dared 
Xmperor Louis to the combat, and the foolish 
Emperor has assented. The Lantern has been 
suppressed in Paris, and Rochefort condemned 
to sixteen months’ imprisonment. The foolish 
Emperor might as well condemn Mercury to re- 
main under his finger. The Lantern, forcibly 
darkened in Paris, suddenly blazes out all over 
France, all over Europe, from Brussels. ‘The 
attention of the world has been called to it by 
the foolish Louis, and the terrible light from 
Brussels exposes him to universal attention and 
remark, 

3ut see, for a moment, the difference between 
the North Briton, which was pursued with such 
wrath by George III. a century ago, and the 
Lantern over which Louis Napoleon hopelessly 
tries to throw a wet blanket. This is what 
Wilkes said : 

“The minister’s speech of last Tuesday is not to be 
paralleled in the annals of this country. I am in 
doubt whether the imposition is greater on the sover- 
eign or on the nation. Every friend of his country 
must lament that a Prince of so many great and ami- 
able qualities, whom England truly reveres, can be 


brought to give the sanction of his sacred name to 
the most odious measures, and to the most unjustifi- 
able public declarations, from a throne ever renowned 
for truth, honor, and unsullied virtue.” 


This is the most delicate piping of sedition, the 
tamest treble of treason. But for this the Brit- 
ish Court resolved that Wilkes should be ruined. 

Listen now to Rochefort in our happy times! 
See how he drinks ‘‘delight of battle,” and 
springs fresh and sparkling into the lists! He 
addresses himself to the Commander Pinard, one 
of Louis Napoleon’s police agents : 


“You must confess, Commander Pinard, that I 
should be too simple if, while I can continue to show 
you up in your true colors to France and Europe, I 
should give up the same when all the trumps are in 
my hands. Before accepting martyrdom I will pro- 
long the combat. The wrestler who feels able to go 
on renders a greater service to his cause than the vic- 
tim whose sole heroism consists in resignation. To 
suppose that any good can be done with the men of 
December 2 by stretching out your wrists for their 
handcuffs and saying, ‘Here I am; do with me what 
you will," would be stupid indeed. Such a course 
would be only justifiable when one feels impotent to 
be of any more use. That is noi my case. I shail 
redouble my blows in order to precipitate the dénowc- 
ment. Ah! you sentence me to sixteen months’ im- 
prisonment. Here is my answer: I condemn you to 


two years of the Lantern! 

Here is Puck in open rebellion. Imagine the 
Emperor reading Number Fourteen in the ‘Tuil- 
eries, with a vague suspicion that he has com- 
mitted a perilous as well as absurd blunder. 
And after reflecting that, while he can not en- 
force his decree of imprisonment against Roche- 
fort, he can not escape his own condemnation to 
the Lantern, imagine his mustache curling up- 
ward with helpless wrath as he resumes the read- 
ing: 

“The only way to extinguish the Lantern would be 
to expel your glorious Emperor from the Tuileries. 
Whenever that devoutly-to-be-wished consummation 
happens I will put out the Lantern with my own 
hands. Belonging as I do to a political and litera- 
ry schoo] diametrically opposed to that of Boileau, I 
am quite willing to leave off writing, but Napoleon 
must first cease to reign. [This is an allusion to Boi- 


| lean’s celebrated courtier-like line—‘ Grand roi, cesse 


de vaincre ou je cesse d’écrire."}" 


So open, deliberate, determined a defiance 
Louis Napoleon has not received since he set up 
his throne. And as he slowly twirls his mus 
tache he reflects that it is he alone who has made 
those words important and dangerous. As he 
looks at the passive little sheet in his hand he 
knows that at that very moment every where in 
Paris and in Europe, despite all his energy and 
his army, these words are read, and judgment is 
passed upon him, not as a despot, but as a nin- 
compoop. Any fool can blow out a candle; but 
only a wise man knows that to pour water upon 
burning petroleum is to kindle an enormous con- 
flagration. Let the Emperor read on and see 
whether he has blown out a candle or watered 
burning petroleum : 

“Now I announce this—that every Saturday the 
Lantern, illegally strangled in France, will appear in 
some foreign country. It will filter through the 
French frontiers, and be circulated in Paris to an 

| extent that will astonish you. Your police pretend 
| to be formidable, but my contraband police will be 
found to match them. You may send to every rail- 
way station as formidable armies of police agents as 
you please; while they search innocent travelers and 
tind nothing, the Lantern, which so alarms you, will 
be distributed by mysterious hands in work-shops, in 
drawing-rooms, and in barracks—in barracks espe- 
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cially, for there our soldiers are beginning to read my | 


writings; and I will continue to teach them that love 
of country is even better than love of discipline, and 
that they must beware of the adulterated drinks which 
it is customary to serve out to them on the eve of a 
coup-d’état.” 

Will the elect of seven millions remember at 
this point that at the beginning of the French 
Revolution Charles Fox said that the French 
army had proved that in becoming a soldier a 
man did not cease to be a citizen? Will he also 
reflect that the French people begin to see very 
clearly that it was not the election, but the coup- 
d'état that made him Emperor? Will he send 
for Moustier to write a dispatch to demand of 
3elgium that it extinguish the Lantern and ex- 
pel Rochefort? And while his hand is upon the 


bell, will he pause as his eye falls upon the fol- | 


lowing words ? 


“Tam perfectly aware that the ‘strong’ French Gov- 
ernment will lose no time in demanding my expulsion 
from Belgium. But I have already taken every pre- 
caution not to embarrass this generous country, which 
puts ours to shame by its respect for law, its commun- 
al franchises, and the energy of its liberalism. I am 
ready for the French Government on that ground. My 
domicile will be here, and there, and every where. I 
resign myself to play the part of a wandering journal- 
ist and a literary preacher. One day I shall date the 
Lantern from Geneva, another from London, Baden, 
Heidelberg, Ostend, or Cologne; and when you come 
to demand my expulsion you must apply to some fif- 
teen governments, of whom fourteen, at least, will 
laugh in your face.” 


Sixty-six years ago, reflects the Emperor of 
France, the First Consul compelled the British 
Ministry to sue an emigrant Frenchman in London 
for a libel upon the Consul. But the reflecting 
Emperor doubts whether that can be done again. 
He perceives, as the paper flutters from his hand, 


that he has made himself the target of this in- | 


visible and terrible warrior. He feels that he 
has, as it were, raised Europe against him in the 
form of this remorseless Lantern, which will glare 
upon him from every side. Perhaps, he says, 
Villafranca was a blunder, because I alienated 
Italy. Certainly Bismarck outwitted me in the 
Prussian and Austrian war. Certainly Mexico 
was a fearful mistake. And now that I have 
laid my hand upon this Lantern I shall be for- 
tunate if I escape with burned fingers only, and 
not with an empire in flames. 


pires is—don’t try to muzzle the press ? 


Wary is it that public questions which in this | 


country are rather contemptuously ridiculed are 
the subject of the gravest consideration by many 
of the wisest of Englishmen, and are apparently 
much nearer their practical solution in England 
than in the United States? A very intelligent wo- 
man in this country sends a letter to a political 
convention proposing a logical application of the 
Democratic principle to the suffrage, and her 
suggestion is saluted with a storm of satirical 
laughter such as that with which a Brobdignag 
Senate might have received the overture of an 
equal alliance from a Lilliputian embassador. 
Meanwhile in the British Parliament the most 


profound and influential of English political | 


thinkers brings forward substantially the same 


proposition, and, after a respectful hearing, it | 


receives the support of some of the best men in 
the House, as it had already that of hundreds 


Will not Louis | 
Napoleon agree with us that the best advice to 
be given to gentlemen proposing to establish em- | 
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of the most eminent English men and women be. 
yond its walls, ‘ 
Or again, in the State of New Jersey a respect- 
ful petition is presented to the Legislature by ine. 
tain women, who have, at least, thought mature] 
upon the subject of their request; and the Judi. 
ciary Committee of the representatives of thes 
excellent State are good enough to report w 
they consider to be the duty and sphere of wo 
men in human society, and conclude their re 
marks with this manly observation: “If jt }p 
proper for them [the Committee] to make am 
suggestions for the benefit of the petitioners and 
those who sympathize with them, they would say 
with all respect, with the stern old King of the 
ambitious Princess : : 
——'‘A lusty brace 
Of twins may cure her of her folly. By 
The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman's wisdom.’” 


hat 


Lord North’s Parliament was never more con- 
temptuous of colonial upstarts, and such a Com- 
mittee might well be sent to Coventry to frater- 
nize with Leofric, Godiva’s lord. : 
3ut while this is the wisdom of New Jersey. 
Mr. Sidney Smith, of the London Registration 
Society, announces that overseers of election 
must not undertake to interpret Acts of Parlia 
ment, but must register the names of all persons 
| as voters, women or not, who are qualified under 
| the new electoral law; and many overseers in 
country parishes are following his direction; 
while Mr. Pankhurst writes a brief and cogent 
article in the true dry British manner, utterly 
bare of rhetoric and sentiment, in the most vig 
orous of British Reviews, the Fortnightly. The 
reason of this remarkable difference in the En 
glish and American treatment of the same sub- 
ject must be the difference of wisdom between 
the American Convention and the British Par 
liament, and the superior enlightenment of the 
New Jersey Judiciary Committee compared to 
that of the English thinkers. The British bar- 
barians have not yet learned, in the delightful 
words of the New Jersey Committee, that wo 
man ‘‘already enjoys, with rare exceptions, if 
any, all the rights essential to her happiness or 
consistent with the marriage relatio: 

It will clearly become necessary, if this unfem- 
inine agitation continues, to teach contentment 
to women, who have every thing they ought to 
ask for, by depriving them of some rights they 
already have. It is a well-known principle 
among practical turnkeys that if a prisoner is so 
| ungrateful as not to appreciate the luxury of 
| bread and water and daylight, nothing proves to 

him what reason he has to be contented so sure- 
ly as to take away the daylight for a season. 
| What can be more evident than that men only 
ought to make the laws? In the first place, they 
are—men, which is of itself a conclusive argu- 
ment. In the second place, they are unselfish ; 
and all experience shows, in the recent English 
divorce laws no less than in the practice of ‘Tur- 
key and Siam, that the laws and customs which 
| they establish are as generously considerate of 
women as of themselves. The wisdom of China 
indeed suggests that of New Jersey. A mission- 
ary in that country, whom the Easy Chair knows, 
saw some children playing in the street of the 
town, and said to them in their language, 


| ‘Come to me, and I will teach you to read. 
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“Corpo di Confucio!” (or the Chinese equivalent) 
plied the amazed children. ‘* We can’t learn 
to read, we are girls.”” They had been “ cured 
f the folly” of supposing that they did not en- 
oy, with rare exceptions, if any, all the rights 
ssential to their happiness or consistent with the 
marriage relation. ‘There may be a difference 
between China and the New Jersey Judiciary 
Committee upon the question what the rights | 
sential to female happiness are, but there is no 
doubt that the other sex is to determine. 

But, as the foolish wise men in England, equal- 
ly regardless of China and New Jersey, will per- 
sist in thinking and talking upon a subject which 
the New Jersey Judiciary Committee have finally 
lisposed of, and as an Easy Chair’s function is 
to shoot, or at least to aim at, folly as it flies, let 
us expose the latest whim of English wisdom | 
upon this topic by merely stating it. The whole 
article of Mr. Pankhurst does not occupy five | 
pages. He cites English precedent, and it ap- | 
pears that in the Great Charter the word man, 

mo, comprehends women as well as men. 
Lord Coke expressly affirms it. Laws of Hen- 
ry VII. and of Edward III. are so interpret- | 
ed by the courts, and by Lord Romilly’s Act 
it is provided by statute that the word man 
shall be held to include woman unless the con- | 
trary is expressly declared. Now in the new | 
electoral law of 1867 there is no such express | 
declaration, and the word ‘‘ man” is used instead 
of ‘‘male person,” as in the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Cherefore the statutory value must be given to | 
the word man. 

To this it is objected that the intention of an | 
Act must govern its construction, and that the | 
history of the passage of this Act shows that 
women were hot meant to be included. But the | 
facts do not sustain this inference. When the 
bill was discussed the Government was asked if | 
it meant to include women. Mr. Disraeli re- 
plied that he believed there was a provision ex- 
cluding Lord Romilly’s Act. But there was not. 
Mr. Mill then raised the question directly by 
moving to say ‘‘ person” instead of ‘‘man.” The 
motion was lost. So was Mr. Powell’s, to say 
‘‘male person.” That is to say, Parliament, 
with a full knowledge of its legal value, deliber- 
ately retained the word ‘‘ man,” and refused to 
interpret it, leaving that point, if raised, to be de- 
termined by the ordinary tribunals. Women are, 
therefore, within the intention of the Act, because 
they are within the meaning of the language by 
which that intention is expressed. 

Are they incompetent by the law of England ? 
Certainly not by any statute, decision, or resolu- 
tion. Indeed, in known cases, women have for- 
merly voted for members of Parliament, and 
mere disuse can not destroy the right. The al- 
leged incompetency rests upon a dictum and a 
presumption. Lord Coke’s dictum is the sole 
authority for the assertion that women are dis- 
abled from voting by the law of England. The 
sole reason is the presumed electoral incapacity. 
But that can be maintained only upon one ground 
—that which disqualifies the insane and infants— 
mental imbecility. ‘Therefore, to hold that En- 
glish women are incompetent to vote is to de- 





clare their perpetual lunacy. Finally, every 
voter enjoys that right, not in virtue of sex, but 
in his quality of intelligent human being. To 
be human and sane are the essential conditions; 
and whoever is human and sane, and has the 
statutory qualifications, is entitled to the fran- 
chise. Mr. Pankhurst’s concluding sentence is 
so admirable and true that, recklessly braving 
all the wisdom of the New Jersey Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Easy Chair will quote it. ‘* As the 
fundamental unit of society is the individual, so 
its freedom springs from the legal independence 
of the individual; while its power is the result 
of the development of the individual. But the 
condition of the independence and development 
is equality of right. Therefore every extension 
of the principle of equality of right is an in- 
crease of the strength of civilization. The ex- 
tension now claimed is one which, in its effect, 
will be a great gain to the life of the nation. 
And it is, at the same time, sanctioned by jus- 


| tice, the Constitution, and the law of the land.” 


And Mr. Pankhurst has the temerity to say 
this in the very face of the New Jersey Judiciary 
Committee, which had expressly declared that, 
according to Scripture, woman ‘‘is properly sub- 
ject to her husband; that her duty is to learn in 
silence (not to teach or usurp authority over 
man), to love her husband and children; that 
her true ornaments are a meek and quiet spirit, 
diligence, modesty, sobriety, and virtue; and that 
her true sphere is home.” For what saith Mrs. 
Barbauld, pressing a nosegay to her poetic bo- 
som ? 

“Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these, 

Your best, your sweetest empire is to please.” 
That was plainly Elizabeth Tudor’s opinion also! 

The matter has finally been decided in En- 
gland in harmony with the New Jersey view. 
But it is very evident that the question has be- 
come serious. ‘The little children are not mere- 
ly willing but anxious to learn, although they 
are only girls. ‘That is to say, many of them ; 
but among such is not to be reckoned the wife 
of a friend of Mr. Julian Goldsmid, M.P. That 
friend’s wife said to that friend, also an M.P., 
that he was ‘‘a great fool for favoring female 
suffrage ; because,” said that friend’s wife, ‘* wo- 
men have quite sufficient influence as it is, and 
do not want votes.” If Mr. Julian Goldsmid’s 
friend’s wife speaks from actual experience of 
influence, the vote of Mr. Julian Goldsmid’s 
friend must be strongly suspected to represent 
the opinion of his wife. But if her mental im- 
becility affects British legislation indirectly, why 
not directly? There was a time in England 
when government by ‘‘ influence” was considered 
perilous to liberty. Is not Mr. Julian Goldsmid 
Englishman and man enough to know that gov- 
ernment without responsibility is intolerable ? 

The letter of Miss Anthony was greeted with 
such uproarious merriment in the Convention 
that there must be some exquisite comedy in the 
mere suggestion she made. And if that sugges- 
tion be more laughable than the grave arguments 
with which it is encountered it must be unimag- 
inably ridiculous, and all who were not present 
have lost the finest farce of the time. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 30th of September. 


votes been taken. 
majority was about 
about 20,000. 


Congressional Representatives were chosen. 
general result must be looked upon as wholly in 
favor of the Republican party. But the State 


elections which will occur about the middle of | 
October in Pennsylvania and Indiana will afford | South are made. 


the best indication of the result of the Presiden- 
tial canvass. 

Many eminent speakers on both sides have set 
forth their views upon the questions of the day. 
Quite contrary to what seemed the course of the 
canvass a month ago, the question whether the 
bonds of the Government shall be paid in gold or 
paper has been quietly ignored. Both parties 
appear to acquiesce in the view that the obliga- 
tion of the Government is to pay in coin. The 
real issue as now fairly presented is as to the posi- 
tion of that portion of the country which was 
lately in insurrection, and known as the Southern 
Confederacy. Many of the leaders in the Con- 
federate movement contend that they only under- 
took to uphold the Constitution ; and that, there- 
fore, the Confederacy was really the Union. Not 
a few of the leading Democratic speakers and 
writers advocate this view. The great Demo- 


cratic party may be considered to maintain that 
the present State governments of the Southern 
States are wholly illegal, and should be set aside. 

In the Southern States the main question is as 
to the political status of the present freedmen, 


formerly slaves. That they are voters under the 
Constitution, as now formally existing, is as- 
sumed on both sides. It had been taken for 
granted that their votes would be cast for the 
candidates of the Republican party. But a 
strenuous effort is made to bring their votes upon 
the Democratic side. The freedmen are told 
that their former masters are really their best 
friends ; and that they can best serve their own 
interests by voting for them. The white people, 
it is said, own all the property of the country ; 
while the blacks have only their labor. Hence 
the blacks are absolutely dependent upon the 
whites. If the white owners of property refuse 
to employ black laborers they must starve. It is 
therefore proposed, in many districts, that no em- 
ployment be given to any blacks who cast their 
votes for Republican candidates. Meanwhile 
there is an urgent effort made throughout the 
entire South to gain the vote of the blacks for 
the Democratic party. It having been clearly 
ascertained that almost the entire white vote of 
the South will be cast for the Democratic candi- 
dates, it is hoped by this party that sufficient of 


| 


The approaching Presidential election ab- | 
sorbs public interest. In only two States have | 
In Vermont the Republican | all upon the question ; and it was also voted tha: 

28,000. In Maine it was | 
In both of these States Governor, | entitled to seats. 
State officers, members of the Legislature, and | 
The | Legislature. 





the colored vote may be secured to give it the 
preponderance. 

By the existing laws the blacks are entitled to | 
vote; but it is held in some quarters that the | 
right of voting does not involve the right to hold 


were, in both Houses, about thirty men of co} 
Their right to seats was denied, and it was de 
cided that they were ineligible, a large numbe 
of the white Republican delegates not voting at 


Or 


at 


the delegates having the next highest votes wey, 
The result is that the Demo. 
crats in that State have a decided majority in the 
A subsequent Act of the Legisla- 
ture excludes people of color from acting 
jurors. 

Reports of outrages throughout the entire 
These reports are so nu- 
merous as to warrant the conclusion that the 
whole region embraced within the bounds of 
the late Confederacy, including also the State 
of Kentucky, is in a condition approaching to 
anarchy. It seems clear that for the present 
public peace can be maintained only by the ac 
tion of the military force of the nation. Thus 
on the 19th of September a political meeting of 
the Republican party was announced to be held 
at the little town of Camilla, in Georgia, Some 
scores of freedmen approached the town, a por- 
tion of them being armed. They were met by 
the Sheriff of the county, who required them to 
lay their arms aside. This order was not obeyed, 
and the procession proceeded to mareh through 
the street. A drunken fellow named James 
Johns came up and ordered the music to stop. 
This demand was not obeyed, and Johns fired 
his gun; the shot was responded to from the 
marching column ; whereupon a score or so of 
the residents of the place, already armed, fired 
into the procession, killing some and wounding 
more. ‘Then, as the Sheriff states upon oath, 
‘**Qur citizens, to the number of about thirty, a 
part of them being mounted, immediately made a 
charge, and completely routed the whole force. 
Seven negroes were killed, and, from the best 
information we have been able to procure, be- 
tween thirty and forty were wounded.” ‘The 
Sheriff and ‘‘ other prominent citizens,” who 
unite with him in this statement, ‘‘ disavow any 
purpose or intention on the part of ourselves or 
our citizens to violate law or the peace of the 
State in what was done. We were willing for 
them to hold their political meeting at the court- 
house in our town if the negroes were disarmed; 
but we did think, and still think, that it was our 
duty to obey the orders of the Sheriff, as a civil 
officer of the State, in breaking up this unlawful 
assemblage,” These prominent citizens, while 
they do not ‘‘boast of what was done by our 
people,” declare that they have *‘ but discharged 
a painful duty imposed upon them by wicked and 
corrupt men now engaged in leading astray into 
acts of lawlessness the colored people of our coun- 
try.” These prominent citizens close by appeal- 
ing ‘‘to the law-making powers of Georgia, and 
the lawful authorities of the United States, to 
check the progress of these strolling criminals 
that are prowling about the homes and disturb- 
ing the peace and quiet of our war-stricken peo- 
ple.” The Governor of the State sent a message 
to the Legislature presenting quite a different as- 


as 


office. This question has come up in Georgia. | pect. According to him the rencontre at Camil- 
Among the delegates elected to the Legislature | la arose from ‘‘a determination, publicly express- 
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iby irresponsible persons of one political party, 
ut those of the other political party should not 
nd meetings” it : their town. ‘This message was 
‘srred to a committee, the majority of which 
‘ porn | that the charges of the Governor were 
+ sustained, and that there was no necessity 
call in military interference in aid of the civil 
seers. ‘Che whole matter will be thoroughly 
estigated. 
‘In New Orleans a similar riot occurred on the 
oo of September. A Republican procession, 
mposed mainly of negroes, numbering some 
oa), was marching through the streets. <A 
white man named Costa rus shed i in upon the pro- 
ssion, shouting for the Democratic candidates. 
He then fled, and was supposed to have taken 
refuge in a noted restaurant. Some of the ne- 
es attempted to pursue, and were fired upon 
from the balcony. At the same time several 
Democratic meetings were being held. The 
members rushed to the scene of conflict, and a 
wild conflict ensued, in which three or four were 
killed, and fifteen or twenty wounded. There 
was every prospect of a bloody affray ; but Gen- 
eral Rousseau, who had just been appointed to 
e command of the Department, came upon the 


round with a troop of cavalry, and quelled fur- 


ther disturbance A Bill was passed by the 
Legislature of Louisiana, imposing severe penal- 
ties upon all railroads, hotel-keepers, and the 
like, who should make any distinction on account 
of race or color in respect to rights and privileges. 
[his was vetoed by Governor Warmoth upon 
the ground that the bill made a criminal act of 

hat was really only a breach of civil contract. 
Every man, says the Governor, whether black or 
white, citizen or alien, has the right to travel 
upon public conveyances, and to be entertained at 
public houses; and if these rights are denied he 
has his remedy by ordinary civil suit. 

In Tennessee and Alabama there have been in- 
dications of a conflict between the parties. Del- 
egations appointed by the Legislatures of these 
States have conferred with the President and the 
Secretary of War. Directions were given to Gen- 
erals Meade and Thomas, commanding in these 
Departments, to the effect that they should at 
their discretion use the military force of the Gov- 
ernment to insure the preservation of the peace. 
3ut General George Thomas has been summon- 
ed to preside over a court-martial at Washing- 
ton, to investigate charges against General Dyer, 
Chief of Ordnance, thus virtually removing him 
from the command in Tennessee. General Gor- 
don Granger, whose sympathies are understood 
to be with the Democratic party, is placed in 
command in Tennessee. 

Congress reassembled on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, a bare quorum of both Houses being present. 
No important business was transacted, and both 
Houses agreed to adjourn until the 16th of Octo- 


ber, and then until the 10th of November, and | 
then until the first Monday of December, unless 


otherwise ordered. ‘The whole point of these 
resolutions is that, should it become necessary, 
Congress will meet at the dates designated, upon 
the call of the presiding officers of each House. 
Otherwise there will be no meeting until the reg- 
ular period in December. The action of Con- 
gress in this matter will clearly depend upon the 
course of the President in the interval. 

John H. Surratt has again been arraigned for 


, trial. 


The prosecution declined to proceed upon 
the charge of murder of Mr. Lincoln, and pro- 
posed to try him upon the charges of conspiracy 
and treason. But his counsel showed that the 
law in such cases required that the indictment 
should be found within two years from the time 
of the alleged offense, unless the respondent was 
a ‘fugitive from justice.” More than this time 
had intervened, and there was no averment in 
the indictment that he was a fugitive. The Court 
thereupon discharged him. It seems probable, 
however, that a new indictment will be framed 
remedying this defect. 

Late in August, General Rosecrans, recently 
appointed Minister from the United States to 
Mexico, met at the White Sulphur Springs in Vir- 
ginia several of the men who had taken a Jead- 
ing part in the late insurrection. The results of 
this meeting are embodied in a published cor- 
respondence. General Rosecrans writes to Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee that he desires to ascertain 
‘*the wishes and intentions of the people of the 
Southern States, and especially to learn the sen- 
timents of that body of brave, energetic, and self- 
sacrificing men who, after sustaining the Con- 
federacy for four years, laid down their arms 
and swore allegiance to the Government of the 
United States,” of which body General Lee was 
‘* the trusted and beloved leader.” He propound- 
ed several questions, adding, ‘‘ I know you are a 
representative man in reverence and regard for 
the Union, the Constitution, and the welfare of 
the country, and that what you say would be in- 
dorsed by nine-tenths of the whole people of the 
South; but I should like to have the signatures 
of all the representative Southern men here who 
concur in your views, and expressions of their 
concurrence from the principal officers and rep- 
resentative men throughout the South, when they 


| can be procured.”—To this General Lee respond- 


ed in a letter signed by himself and about thirty 
prominent Southerners, among whom were Beau- 
regard, Alexander H. Stephens, Echols, Pickens, 
J. R. Anderson, and oni: The substance 
of the reply was: We believe the questions of 
slavery and the right of secession to have been 
settled by the war, and we mean in good faith to 
abide by that decision. The Southern people 
laid down their arms, and sought to resume their 
former relations with the United States Govern- 
ment. They complied with all the prescribed 
conditions, and ‘‘if our action in these particu- 
lars had been met in a spirit of frankness and 
cordiality, we believe that ere this the old irrita- 
tions would have passed away, and the wounds 
inflicted by the war would have been in a great 
measure healed.” But the respondents complain 
that while the people of the South ‘‘ entertain no 
unfriendly feeling toward the Government of the 
United States,” they are withheld from the exer- 
cise of their constitutional rights. They scout 
at the idea that the Southern people would, were 
it in their power, oppress the negroes. Each 
race is necessary, they say, to the other; and so 


| self-interest alone ‘‘ would prompt the whites of 


the South to extend to the negroes care and pro- 
tection ;” and so, were it not ‘‘ for influences ex- 
erted to stir up the passions of the negroes, the 
relations of the two races would soon adjust 
themselves on a basis of mutual kindness and ad- 
vantage.” The signers of this paper declare, how- 
ever, that “‘ at present the negroes have neither 
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the intelligence nor other qualifications which 
are necessary to make them safe depositaries of po- 
litical power.” ‘The great want of the South,” 
they say, “is peace. ‘The people earnestly de- 
sire tranquillity and the restoration of the Union.” 
They wish a ‘restoration of their rights under 
the Constitution,” and, ‘‘ above all, the right of 
self-government.” These established, they say, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ We can safely promise on the 
behalf of the Southern people, that they will faith- 
fully obey the Constitution and laws of the Unit- 
ed States, treat the negro with kindness and 
humanity, and fulfill every duty incumbent on 
peaceful citizens loyal to the Constitution of their 
country.” 

The Indian war has again broken out upon the 
plains of the Northwest. Full details of the in- 
cidents are still wanting; and we defer a full 
record of them to a future Number. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


From Mexico we have accounts of fresh revo- 
lutions and prospects of revolution; but they are 
as yet too vague to warrant their insertion in 
this Record.———From the Plata we learn that 
the strong position at Humaita which the Para- 
guayans have so long held against Brazil and its 
allies has been abandoned. ‘The first impression 
was that the war was ended, since Paraguay was 
supposed to be open to the advance of the Allied 
forces. But later accounts indicate that the cap- 
ture of Humaita was a barren triumph. We 
must wait for further developments before placing 
upon record the close of this war. 

But the interest in mere political matters is 
wholly lost in that arising from the great earth- 


quake, or rather series of earthquakes, which be- | 


gan on the 13th of August, and continued for 
many days. The shocks extended all along the 
coasts of Peru, Chili, and Ecuador, extending 
far into the interior. It is impossible even now 
to furnish any adequate account of the ruin 
wrought. Each successive report adds to the 
list. 
population of 50,000, is wholly overthrown. At 
Arica, the principal sea-port, were two American 
vessels, the Fredonia, store-ship, and the Wa- 
teree, steamer. ‘The sea receded from the shore, 
and then returned in a great wave. The F're- 
donia was wrecked, and all on board lost. The 
Wateree was borne half a mile upon land, and 
left high and dry, incapable of being moved. In 
Ecuador the loss of life appears to have been 
greater than in Peru and Chili. We await fur- 
ther intelligence before giving a full record of 
this great cataclysm. 


EUROPE. 


There is a continued apprehension of a war be- 
tween France and Prussia. Upon what grounds 
this is to be waged it is hard to say, except that 
the Emperor of the French is jealous of the re- 
cent preponderance gained by Prussia, and is 
resolved to secure corresponding advantages for 
himself by extending the French frontiers to the 
Rhine. In the mean time it is clear that both 
nations are fully prepared for war. The armies 


Arequipa, the second city in Peru, with a | 


e nn EET, 
|of both are raised to the utmost limit, and 
fully equipped with the most effective wea 
ons. 

In Spain a revolution has broken out whia 
seems to threaten the overthrow of the existiy, 
government. So contradictory are the aceoyy;, 
that one can not as yet form any clear idea of ;| 
motives for this movement, nor of its possible 
success. The very latest reports, which }y 
date Paris, September 30, affirm that the effort 
is successful; that Madrid is in the hands of t}, 
| revolutionists, and that a provisional junta }, 

been formed. We transcribe, rather as matte. 
| for future reference, the Paris and London te] 
| grams of September 30: ‘‘ José de la Concha, «: 
the head of the government at the capital, ar 
Manuel Concha, in command of an army in ¢| ' 
field, have pronounced for the revolution, ‘Ty 
people of Madrid and the army garrisoning the 
| city have followed their example. The statue o{ 
the Queen has been dragged through the stree:s 
of Madrid by the rebels. Paiva, of the Roya! 
army, who has been marshaling his forces } 
several days, has been utterly defeated by ¢ 
insurgents in the province of Ciudad Real.” }j 
army is dispersed, and he himself is a fugitiy, 
Marshal Serrano, of the rebel army, is marching 
upon the capital unopposed. Prince Frederi 
Count de Girgenti, brother of the King of Sici- 
ly, who was lately married to Queen Isabella’s 
daughter, has been captured by the insurgents, 
The royal arms have been at Madrid removed 
from the public buildings throughout the city by 
the soldiers. The citizens every where frater- 
| nize with the army. The buildings in several 
| quarters of the city are illuminated.” 

The Russians have been gradually pushing 
their way toward India. They have captured 
Bokhara, and thereby gained a firm foothold. 
Unless Great Britain shall choose to withdraw 
from India, there is every indication that within 
a few years the armies of Great Britain and Rus- 
sia will come into conflict in Central Asia. 

A somewhat singular correspondence has oc- 
curred between Turkey and the United States. 
By a formal treaty with Turkey no vessel beyond 
a certain tonnage was to be allowed to pass the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, and so to appear be 
fore Constantinople. Admiral Farragut’s flag 
ship, the Franklin, transcended this limit. Mr. 
Morris, our chargé at Constantinople, requested 
the Ottoman Government to relax this rule, on 
the ground that it had before been relaxed when 
a foreign vessel conveyed some royal personage ; 
and although Admiral Farragut was not of royal 
| birth, yet his achievements and position fairly en 
| titled him to all the privileges accorded to royal 
ty. ‘This request was courteously conceded to by 

the Ottoman Government, and our flag-ship was 
permitted to pass the Straits, the Sultan saying, 
through Fuad Pasha, Minister for Foreign Af 
fairs, that this exception was made in order that 
he might thereby testify his regard for the great 
American Republic. Our representative at the 
Court of the Sultan and the ministers of other 
Powers were formally notified that this permis- 
| sion was wholly exceptional. 
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7O sun—no moon! 
N No morn—no noon— _ 
dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— _ 
road—no street—no “‘t’other side the way”— 
No top to any steeple— 
recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ‘em— 
No knowing ‘em! 
traveling at all—no locomotion, 
inkling of the way—no notion— 
“No go"—by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— ; 
No news from any foreign coast— 
No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 
warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
shade, no shine, no butterilies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 
November! 
Wnuo was it that first misquoted Hudibras, 
and wrote a famous couplet thus : 
“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still?” 
Whoever the adapter may have been, his reading 
has a firmer hold upon popular memory than the 
true one. But the idea of convincing a man 
against his will, and of his being of the same 
opinion still, is sheer nonsense. Butler never 
wrote this, but— 
“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still”"— 
which is logical enough. 

Wovtp’st know the correct etymology of 
You will not find it in Webster, 
or Walker, or Johnson, but in a new dictionary 
—‘*Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary”—just 
issued by the Chambers of Edinburgh. John- 
son announced it as derived from the French 
cur méchant; and thereby hangs a tale. Aft- 
er stating that the word is supposed to come 
from the two French words named, he thought 
it right to mention his authority for this deriva- 
tionm—an unknown correspondent. Whereupon 
Ash, copying Johnson, entered the word as fol- 
lows in his dictionary: ‘‘ CurmUDGEON, s. from 
the French cewur, unknown, and méchant, corre- 
spondent.” ‘This derivation, however, can scarce- 
ly be correct, for a Frenchman would be inclined 
to say méchant ceur rather than ceur méchant. 
The word really means a corn-merchant—in old 
English a cormmudgin, because he was supposed 
to keep up the price of bread by his avarice. 


curmudgeon ? 


A new title for ‘‘learned counsel” has been 
conferred upon the legal profession by a Missouri 
agriculturist, who having occasion to consult a 
lawyer in reference to the execution of certain 
papers, stalked into the office of Counselor T——, 
and asked, ‘* Are you a power of attorney? If 
you are, I want to know what to do about sign- 
ing these.” 
at the documents, and intimated to the gentle- 
man that a Notary Public, not a “power of 
attorney,” was what he required. 


Army anecdotes are still in order. During 
our last general disturbance a soldier who was 
spending a few days in Philadelphia became su- 
perfluously convivial, and while perambulating 


the streets of that admirable town fell in with a 


Arriving at the meeting-house he went in with 
the rest, supposing it to be a place of amusement. 


] 

| . ‘ 

| crowd of colored people on their way to church. 
| 





| After waiting some time for the curtain to rise, 


the minister appeared and proceeded as follows : 

** My bruddering, in dat last great day when 
de trump ob de Lord shall blow, and de sheep 
shall go to de right and de goats to de left, who 
wants to be de goats ?” 

After a short pause he said again, raising his 
voice: ‘*I say, who'll be de goats ?” 

The inebriated warrior, supposing the perform- 
ance was delayed for some person to represent a 
goat in some play, exclaimed: ‘* Look here, old 
fellow, rather than to have this thing play out J'U/ 
be a goat!” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Utica informs us that « 
couple of Irish lads of that city, wishing to ob- 
tain a little extra pocket-money, determined to 
go into the country during harvest-time and work 
among the farmers. Encountering a kindly- 
looking man of this class they made application 
foremployment. ‘*Can you cradle?” asked the 
farmer. Now an Irishman in search of work 
was never known to confess ignorance of any 
thing; but this question was a puzzler. The 


| boys looked at each other, as if for a suggestion. 


| 
| 
| 


The counselor gave a cursory glance 


No use. At length Dennis, looking boldly at 
the farmer, said: ‘‘ Of course we can cradle, but 
cuddent ye give us a job out doors aa 


Voici! this from the unreconstructed State of 
Texas: an Ethiop’s commentary on the uncer- 
tainty of life, and his greed of hard money. Dur- 
ing the age of negro servitude the following inci- 
dent occurred on a vessel bound from New Or- 
leans to Corpus Christi. A slave, who had long 
been saving his picked-up earnings with the in- 
tention of purchasing his freedom, had placed in 
the hands of his master the sum of five hundred 
dollars as part payment. The voyage progressed 
calmly until one day, by some unlucky chance, 
Pompey tumbled overboard, and was nearly 
drowned. After being rescued and landed on 
deck, drenched and dripping, he: rushed toward 
his master, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Guess you'd better 
gib me dose dollars agin, massa: nigga’s mighty 
onsartin property !” 

In a recent Number of the Drawer was men- 
tioned the visit of a young Boston lady to hear 
a performance on the ‘‘ great organ.” She was 
accompanied by a young man who had fought 
throughout the war in one of the Massachusetts 
regiments. ‘The first piece on the programme 
was, 


Overture Beethoven’s 12th Mass. 


At the conclusion of the performance he ex- 
pressed to his fair companion the opinion that 
‘*that thing from Beethoven's 12th Massachu- 
| setts was a leetle the best thing he ever heerd!” 
Something of the same sort has again occurred 

in that excellent town. A countryman visiting 

Music Hall was somewhat interested in the coun- 

terpart of Beethoven that stands before the organ, 
| and eventually inquired : 
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‘*Is that statoo gilt ?” 

‘“* No, Sir—bronze,” was the response. 

‘* Brunze, hey? must cost consid’ble. 
is the statoo of?” 

‘* Beethoven.” 

‘*B. Thoven, hey?” and then, reflectively, 
with the impression of the statue of B. Franklin 
fresh in his mind, inquired: ‘* Was he a Bos- 
ting man?” 


Who 


Avortuer Boston story relates to the author 
of a life of a famous New England advocate. 
p——,, the author aforesaid, was accustomed to 
cram himself on ancient history, and subsequent- 
ly to air his knowledge among his friends. Hay- 
ing read up Rollin, he came down to the break- 
fast-table of the United States Hotel one morn- 
ing, and seeing John Holmes, accosted him 
pompously with : 

‘*Ah! Holmes, you are just the man to an- 
swer a question that has come up in my mind 
this morning. Can you tell me in what year of 
his reign the second Ptolemy died ?” ; 

Holmes leaned back in his chair, and looking 
at P. with well counterfeited amazement, 
said, in a voice audible to all present : 

**Ts Ptolemy dead? poor old cuss! I haven't 
looked at a newspaper these three days!” 

Mr. P had no more historical questions to 
propound, 


Tue authenticity of an anecdote is made the 
subject of the following amusing note from M. 
Amédeée Pichot, editor of La Revue Britannique, 
to the London Times: 

**The Times is for me a daily oracle—my law 
and my prophet. I hope you will allow such a 
constant and devoted reader to make a critical 
observation about three lines of an article upon 
Sir H. L. Bulwer’s historical characters: ‘ He 
[M. de Talleyrand] married a lady more remark- 
able for beauty than wisdom, who thought Sir 
George Robinson was Robinson Crusoe, and 
asked him after ce cher Friday.’ Whether the 
hero of that story be named Sir G. Robinson, 
Humboldt, or Denon, it has been admitted as 
literally true in France, in England, every where. 
I have no interest to make Mme. de Talleyrand 
a clever or a witty lady. I am the Don Quixote 
of no fair lady, dead or living; but it seems ex- 
traordinary to me that this funny mistake is the 
only fact quoted to confirm the assertion attrib- 
uted to the husband of Madame de Talleyrand 
himself, ‘that she was the most stupid woman 
he had ever known.’ Extraordinary, again, is 
it not, that, hitherto, English readers have over- 
looked this passage of a letter of Horace Walpole 
to Sir Horace Mann, dated October 22, 1741, 
thirty years before Madame de Talleyrand was 
born ?—‘ The whole town is to be to-morrow 
night at Sir Thomas Robinson's ball, which he 
gives to a little girl of the Duke of Richmond,’ 
etc. In a note to this letter we are told that Sir 
Thomas Robinson, of Rokeby Park, commonly 
called ‘ Long Sir Thomas,’ on account of his stat- 
ure, is elsewhere styled ‘the new Robinson Cru- 
soe’ by Walpole, who says, when speaking of 
him: ‘ He was a tall, uncouth man, and his stat- 
ure was often rendered more remarkable by his 
hunting-dress—a postillion’s cap, a tight green 
jacket, and buckskin breeches. He was liable 
to sudden whims, and once set off on a sudden 


|in his hunting-suit to visit his sister, who Was 
| married and settled at Paris. He arrived while 
there was a large company at dinner. The gery. 
| ant announced M. Robinson, and he came in, to 
| the great amazement of the guests. Among oth- 
ers, a French abbé thrice lifted his fork to his 
mouth, and thrice laid it down with an eager 
stare of surprise. Unable io restrain his curios. 
ity any longer, he burst out with, ‘* Excuse me 
| Sir, are you the famous Robinson Crusoe, so re. 
markable in history ?”’ Am I wrong to suspect 
that the mistake of Madame de Talleyrand was 
an invention of some English wit, or a French 
bel esprit? In that case it wanted originality; 
and I ask another, not so old as Walpole’s era, 
to declare the lady more remarkable for beauty 
than wisdom.” : 


Tue great riddle controversy continues to be 
waged by the literary press of England, and pro- 
fessors of riddling are doing their best in present- 
ing choice specimens of the art. The following, 
about the sound of boots in Noah’s ark, has given 
rise to much speculation : 

When from the ark’s capacious round 
The world came forth in pairs, 
Who was it that first heard the sound 
| Of boots upon the stairs? 

A prominent riddleist at once suggested that he 
| first heard the sound of boots in the ark who went 
| before two pair of soles and eels. Most persons 
| accepted this pleasantry as the fittest method of 
| disposing of a very troublesome question. But 

somebody forthwith wrote to the Pa// Mall Ga- 
zette that he could not be brought to swallow the 
poor little jest, for he was sure that there were 
neither soles nor eels in the ark. 
To him who cons the matter o’er, 
A second thought reveals 
That in the ark there never were 
Two pairs of soles and eels. 
It might have been replied to this writer that he 
is much too positive, for there were no less than 
eight souls saved in the ark. But to please him, 
and to make an end of the matter, suppose we 
accept a new solution of the marvelous problem. 
It is suggested in a clever little paper published 
at Leeds, and called the Ow/et. 
When from the ark went beast and bird, 
By two and two in line, 
"Twas Noah, walking first, who heard 
The High-Lows of the Kine. 


Even in the ‘far-off Oregon” our friends do 
not forget us; for saith one who writes thence: 
‘*Thirty years ago ‘Harper’s Family Library’ 
was quite the rage. In the village in Central 
New York where I then resided the village li- 
brary was well stocked with the volumes thereof. 
Young people at their social gatherings would 
discuss the books, and express the interest felt 
in and the improvement gathered from their pe- 
rusal. One young lady, more ‘blue’ than oth- 
ers, frankly declared that ‘those Harpers must 
be excellent men, they write such good books, 
and so many books, too!” 

To think of the enormous ink-shedding caused 
by the three thousand different works that have 
gone forth with the old Cliff Street and the 
Franklin Square imprint! 


Ir is related of a certain young aristocrat, whose 
life had been mainly spent in raising money from 
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Jews, that he had heard that a meeting was to be | 
held in Exeter Hall in reference to a new tribe 

of Jews who had been found in some part of 

Asia, and who were promising subjects for con- 

To the surprise of the meeting, in came 

this young nobleman. The chairman expressed 

delight at his4presence. His lordship replied, 

‘*[T have seen the interesting advertisement re- 
specting this wealthy new tribe of Jews, and I 
am come to learn more particulars about them.” 

he chairman jocosely said, ‘‘ Perhaps your 
lordship would like to visit them.” 

‘Indeed I should,” was the instant answer ; 
‘and that is what has brought me here. I have 
had the best of every Jew in this country, and J 
should like to have some fresh ones.” 

The missionary enterprise, however, was not 
undertaken by his lordship. 


version. 


Tue abolition of public executions in England, 
which has just been ordered by the Government, 
provokes the sarcasm of the comic journals, with 
whom nothing is too serious for joke. The fol- 
lowing poem, entitled ‘‘ A Gallows Shame,” ‘‘ By 
One o’ the People, as Believes in the Morril Ef- 
fecks o' Public Executions,” expresses the per- 
yading English sentiment : 
Well, the country’s a comin’ to somethink, 
Or somethink or other, I s’pose, 
But as for the hold institoctions, 
One arter another they goes! 
But this here last bisness at Noogate, 
It’s that with which mostly I quarrels, 
‘Cause it cuts at the people's amoosements, 
Which likewise it cuts at their morrils. 
'Tain’t much as we gets of enjoyment, 

Along of improvement combined ; | 
But a hangin’-match was recreation, 

And wonderful good for the mind. 


Now they'll make it a swell exhibition, 

Like a picter-show—that’s what they'll do: 
With a reg’lar hangin’ committee, 

And invites, and tickets to view! } 


| 


ANoTHER story of Sam Houston: Usually he 
made it a point, on his way North, to stop three 


or four days at Cairo to enjoy the fishing. On 
one occasion he had located himself on the stern 
guard of a wharf-boat, while a boy, bent on the 
same business, had taken position on a wood-boat 
moored a few feet off. Both were patiently | 
awaiting results. At the interesting juncture of | 
a bite at the boy’s bait Houston threw out his | 
line, which became hopelessly entangled with that | 
of the boy. There was a pause. Neither seem- | 
ed to have a word fit for the occasion. At last | 
Houston broke the silence. 
** Sonny, go elsewhere and fish, and then we'll 
avoid entangling alliances.” 
‘* You blasted old short-coat,”’ retorted the bud | 
of promise, ‘* go elsewhere yourself and fish.” 
‘*] apprehend that you are a very saucy boy,” | 
returned the Senator, ‘‘ for whom there is by no | 
means enough rods in pickle.” 
** Now look here, old Skeezicks,” cried the boy, | 
fully agitated, ‘‘ I don’t want to quarrel with you, | 
nor nobody like you. Your name is Sam Daw- 
son, and you live in Texas; and, like every body | 
else, you stole a hoss, and had to go there; and | 
now you are putting on a big shine, you old thief, | 
and calling yourself Sam Houston.” Saying | 
which, this very amiable creature gave a sudden | 
lurch, and pulled the honorable gentleman’s rod | 
from his hands, and threw it into the river. i 


In relating this in his characteristic style Hous- 
ton said: ‘* I have met men in debate at the bar, 
on the stump, and upon the floors of Congress, 
but never was I so completely discomfited. The 
boy had decidedly the best of me, and, from his 
looks, I know that when he said I stole a ‘ hoss,’ 
in his heart of hearts he believed it.” 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from one of the 
flourishing towns of Minnesota, mentions a li- 
tigious individual of the place, who, in a letter to 
his attorney, reminding him that his reputation 
for honesty was none the best among his neigh- 
bors, explained the cause of the unpleasant odor 
about him by the following classical illustration : 
““It is said of Dante that the children in the 
street would run and hide from him as the man 
who had been in hell, and still smed/ed of hell. 
So with me, to compare small things with great : 
I have been in litigation so much that the people 
here are afraid of me. I smell strongly, not of 
hell indeed, but of something a great deal worse 
—law and lawyers.” 


Tue paragraph-puff business is fast becoming 
one of the acknowledged professions of the times. 
We are a little behind our English neighbors, 
however, in the seductive neatness, as it were, 
the classic finish, so to speak, with which their 
announcements are made. Here are two, per 


| last steamer, that may serve as hints for the 


American practitioner : 


LFRED TENNYSON, ESQ., Poet Laureate, in his 
new and beautiful poem, Lucretius, describes with 
subtle art the working of a poisonous philtre admin- 
istered to the Roman poet by a lady who foolishly be- 
lieved his affection withdrawn from her, and wished 
to regain it. Exquisitely the English poet says: 
“The wicked broth 
Confused the chemic labor of the blood, 
And, tickling the brute brain within the man’s, 
Made havoc among those tender cells.” 
Poetry and philosophy were never married with a finer 
result. But there are other than love-poisons, and 
other than love-philtres, and if the public knew how 
poisonous is the water they drink, and how whole- 
some it can be rendered by Messrs. Crystal's filters, 
they would at once apply at No. 50 Fountain Street, 
Pond Road, E.C. 
HOULD THE WORD implying excess of joy be 
spelled Ecstasy or Ecstacy ? There has been much 
debate on this subject, and a very heavy bet has been 
laid at one of the leading clubs. Some persons rely 
upon classic argument, and stand up for the s, while 
others are content stare super vias antiquas, to stare at 
the old streets, and use the old and masculine spelling, 
good enough for him who never saw any other speil- 
ing of his noble line than 
“Or waked to ecstacy the living liar.” 
But the spelling is of little consequence, provided the 
sentiment be felt, and those who would cause either 
ecstasy, extasy, or ecstacy in the hearts of their little 
ones, will buy them the Goodigoodi Bonbon, war- 
ranted harmless, pleasant, and medicinal. Sold only 


| at Rock & Toffey's, Sweetman's Alley, Sirup Road. 


A LABORING man, of sober habits and fond of 


| home, unfortunately married a woman who, in 


her extreme love for the gin-shop, not only spent 
the greater part of her husband's hard earnings 


| there, but frequently pawned his wearing apparel. 


At length her course of dissipation led her to 
leave her husband's home and form a connection 
with a laborer quite as fond of tippling as she 
was. A few years after this desertion the hus- 
band committed bigamy by marrying a young 
woman of his own rank in life, of very domestic 
habits. For this act he was tried and found 
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guilty; but all the extenuating circumstances 
came out in evidence on his behalf. Upon the 
verdict being delivered Mr. Justice Maule thus 
addressed him: ‘‘ Prisoner at the bar, you have 
committed a grievous offense in the eyes of the 
law and against the well-being of society, and 
punished you must be in consequence. You 
should have instructed an attorney to have 
brought an action at law against the fellow who 
had dishonored you for crim. con. After obtain- 
ing a verdict in such action against him, your 
next step should have been to have employed a 
proctor to take the necessary steps on your be- 
half in the Ecclesiastical Court. ‘That done, you 
should have employed a solicitor and parliament- 
ary agent to bring your case before the House of 
Lords on petition for a divorce, supporting such 
petition with the necessary evidence to get a bill 
passed in that assembly. This done, the bill 
should then have been taken to the House of 
Commons, to be passed there; after which the 
Queen’s assent to the act of parliament would 
have been obtained, which would have dissolved 
the marriage with your worthless wife, and al- 
lowed you to marry the woman with whom you 
have committed bigamy. All this you have 
omitted to do; and having broken the law you 
must receive the sentence of the court. It is, 


| Being a pet of the Major's, I thought I'd tel the 
truth ; so, leaning over, whispered: ‘I’ve three 


or four hens in my drum, and one is for you.’ 


The Major smiled and said, with a wink; “(Qj 
you're sick, are you?—well, why didn’t you say 

Call one of the other drummers !’—which i 
The Major had pullet for dimner,” 


so? 


did. 


Aw old author said, more than two hundred 
years ago: ‘‘ To go to law is for two persons a 
kindle a fire at their own cost to warm cher 
and singe themselves to cinders. A lawsuit is 
like a building: we cast up the cost in gross 
and under-reckon it; but having begun, we aro 
trailed along through several items, till we 
neither bear the account nor leave off, though 
inclined to do so. ‘The anxiety, the trouble, the 
attendance, the hazard, the checks, the vexatious 
delays, the surreptitious advantage taken of ys 
the hopes deferred, the falseness of pretending 
friends, the interests of parties, the negligence of 
agents, and the designs of ruin upon us, do put 
us upon a combat against all that can plague poor 
man ; or else we must lie down, be trodden upon, 
be kicked, and die. So far law may be com- 
pared to war, that it is a last resort, ‘and ought 
never to be used but when all other means do 
fail.” 


can 


that you be imprisoned for one day and then dis- | 


charged !” 
existing law is said to have had great weight in 
passing the bill creating the court for the trial of 
matrimonial and divorce cases. 


Lorp Neaves’s clever burlesque on the Dar- | 


winian theory, published in the July Number of 
the Drawer, commencing, 


**A deer with a neck that was longer by half 
Than the rest of its family’s (try not to laugh), 
By stretching and stretching became a giraffe, 

Which nobody can deny,” 


has attracted the criticism of another philosopher, 
who entitles his effusion, 


LORD NOSEHOO ON LORD NEAVES. 


**A very good horse from a land good and rich, 
If you feed him on worthless Scotch fodder and sich, 
The diminutive size of a Shetland will reach, 

Which Neaves pretends to deny. 


“A respectable fowl with his crop full of grist, 
Becomes with Sir John, in that country of mist, 
A pert little Bantam as small as your fist, 

Which Neaves pretends to deny.” 


Per Contra. 


“A little Scotch judge, with a very small brain, 
When the facts of a science he strives to arraign, 
Makes a very great goose of himself it is plain, 

Which nobody will deny.” 


Awnoruer of the humorous incidents of the | 


war comes to us from Jacksonville, Florida, from 
one whose duty it was, by the aid of two honor- 
able drum-sticks, to call the armed hosts together 
for battles : 

** While stationed in Louisiana,” says our rub- 
a-dub, ‘‘I went out one day, taking my drum, 
and returned to camp with it full of poultry, 
slung over my shoulder. Passing Major M@——’s 
tent, where two or three officers were lounging, 
he said: ‘ Frank, beat the First Sergeant’s call.’ 
What could I do? While cogitating about it, 
the Major stepped out, evidently annoyed at my 


. . ** ! 
This judicial sarcasm on the then 


An invalid, gradually recovering from an at- 
tack of sickness which had left him very weak. 
was recommended by his physician to rub him- 
self all over every night on going to bed with the 
best of brandy, as a means of regaining his 
strength. Accordingly he sent to his family 
grocer, with whom he had dealt for vears, and 
| ordered a quantity of the very best ‘‘ old cognac, 
from the application of which, for several suc- 
cessive nights, he evidently felt much better. 
So he continued the process until one morning, 
to his horror, he found his entire cuticle of a deep 
crimson color—darker by a good many shades 
than a well-boiled lobster! Springing up in 
alarm, the family was roused and the doctor sent 
for in haste. Coming in and taking a look at 
his patient, he could not restrain a laugh; but 
seeing the sick man and his family deeply alarmed 
hesobered his risibles, and asked, ‘‘ Has he rubbed 
himself every night, as Iordered?” ‘‘ Yes, faith- 
fully.” ‘*'The best of brandy?” ‘*‘ Yes, doctor, 
the very best ; we never use any other.” ‘Let 
me see it.”’ So the bottle was brought, and the 
doctor tasted it and shook his head; and think- 
ing a moment, said: ‘I'll take it home and ex- 
amine it—there are so many tricks among liquor- 
dealers.” ‘‘ Oh, no fear of that with our grocer. 
He sells none but the very best of liquors: im- 
ports them all directly himself.” ‘* Well, I'll 
look into it.” And calming the family fears, the 
good doctor departed, taking the pure old cognac 
in his pocket. In a short time the bell rang, and 
a note was handed in: ‘‘ Dear L.,—Make your- 
self perfectly easy; the cognac is very good 
whisky, and won't hurt you. Jt was the logwood 
did your business !” 


Tue eccentric Elder S——n, well known to 
many as an active and earnest Baptist preacher, 
once said from the pulpit: ‘‘ They say there’s no 
such thing as family government nowadays. But 





delay, and coming close to me, repeated: ‘ Do 
you hear, Sir? beat the First Sergeant’s call!’ | 


there is—I tell you there is—just as much as 
there ever was ; but” (leaning over the pulpit, and 
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lowering his voice into a quiet, confidential tone) 
“the difference is, when I grew up the old folks 
»verned the young ones, but’ now the young 
ones govern the old ones !” 

Not far from where he said it Mrs. ——, a 
hard-working woman, one day undertook to flog 
her boy Johnny, a stout chap of some fifteen 
years of age, for something he had done or omit- 
{ She laid it on quite smartly for a minute 


ted. 


or two, till Johnny, thinking he had borne about | 


enough, suddenly turned and struck the old lady 
a good smart blow on the side of her cheek. 
Dropping her stick in utter amazement, she ex- 
claimed: ‘* Well, well! did I ever think it would 
come to this—my own boy Johnny strike his 
mother?” ‘* Well, who begun it, I'd like to 
know—who begun it?” was the filial answer! 


Mr. LONGFELLOW’s reception in England by 
the poets, literary people, and artists has far 
surpassed in enthusiasm any thing previously 
accorded to an American. Among the bits of 


and the affectation of social consideration that meet 
us at every turn. The whole of the lower section of 
the middle classes is penetrated through and through 
with the worship of pinchbeck, and for one family 
that holds itself in the honor and simplicity of truth, 
ten thousand lie to the world and to themselves in 
frippery and pretense.” 


Tuts from a gentleman who not long since 
found himself seated at the hospitable board of 
the President of a Western college : 

A city clergyman, who had just obtained some 
weeks’ vacation from his labors in the midst of 
the hot weather, when he had got into the coun- 
try where he could feel himself truly at leisure, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank Goodness I do not have to 
preach or pray for the next six weeks !” 


From the same source : 

When once a clergyman, son of a missionary, 
born in India, said that he had seen in that coun- 
try a cannon so large that he had when a boy 
climbed into it, but so long disused that a hen 


santry evoked by his presence is the follow- | had built her nest in it, a friend, who is very 


i . . 
ing from one of the comic journals, supposed to 
have been spoken by Tennyson, in the style of 
Hiawatha, on meeting Longfellow at the railway 
station : 
“Should you ask me, H. W. L., 

If that I am glad to see you, 

If that in my humble wigwam 

We will smoke the fragrant pesee-pipe ; 

I should answer, I should tell you— 

From the great lakes of the North Land, 

Where once dwelt the grim Ojibways 

Not to mention the Dacotahs), 

Where the pumpkin, squash, and greenbacks, 

Apple sass and wooden nutmegs, 

Flourished in their wild — 

Lo! I bid, thee hearty welcome, 

O musician and sweet singer!” 


| 


| 
| 


quick in making puns, and heard this descrip- 
tion, immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, at any rate, 
it answered for a fowling-piece !” 


Turs for the juveniles: A lovely boy of three 
and a half years, whose father had bought a 
house requiring some additional furniture, being 
brought into it when all the arrangements had 
been completed and the rest of the family were 
there, remarked: ‘‘ Why, mamma, you have 
got some new carpets, eh?” ‘Then, after a fur- 
ther examination of the furniture, ‘‘ And you've 
got some new chairs too—ain’t you, mamma ?” 
Being placed at the tea-table soon after, and told 
to keep still while his father asked a blessing, he 


Tue ablest of the weekly press of Great Brit-| exclaimed, as soon as it was finished: ‘* Why, 
ain, the Saturday Review, is particularly noted | that is the same old blessing, papa!” 


for its bold and trenchant satire. It has been 
conspicuously severe of late in its articles on Wo- 


public men. One of its favorite aversions is Mr. 
John Bright, who not long since brought all En- 
gland to join in the laugh against it by saying 
that instead of being called a Saturday /eviewer 
it should be called a Saturday Reviler. It nev- 
ertheless is doing good service by puncturing all 
sorts of fashionable shams. Could any thing be 
better than this on ‘* Pinchbeck ?” 

“We are in the humor to rehabilitate all things, 
and pinchbeck has now its turn with the rest. The 
lady of slender means who would refuse to wear imi- 
tation lace and false jewelry is as rare as the country 
society which would exclude the nouveau riche be- 
cause of his newness, and not adopt him because of 
his riches. The whole anxiety now is, not what a 
thing is, but how it looks—not its quality, but its ap- 
pearance. Every part of social and domestic life is 
dedicated to the apotheosis of pinchbeck. It meets us 
at the hall-door, where miserable make-believes of 
stuccoed pillars are supposed to confer a quasi-palatial 


dignity on a wretched little villa run up without re- | 


gard to one essential of home comfort or of architect- 
ural truth. It goes with us into the cold, conventional 
drawing-room, where all is for show, nothing for use, 
where no one lives, and which is just the mere pretense 
of a dwelling-room, set out to deceive the world into 
the belief that its cheap finery is the expression of the 
everyday life and circumstances of the family. It sits 
with us at the table, which a confectioner out. of a 
back street has furnished, and where every a 
down to the very flowers, is hired for the occasion. It 
glitters in the brooches and bracelets of the women, 
in the studs and signet-rings of the men; it is in the 
hired broughams, the hired waiters, the pigmy page- 
boys, the faded paper flowers, the cheap Champagne, 


Some years ago there went to and fro on one 
man; and, for that matter, on certain prominent | of the steamers on Long Island Sound (Stoning- 


ton line) a colored man of the name of Watson, 
who acted in the capacity of barber. The de- 
mand for shaving being limited, and a desire for 
the accumulation of wealth animating his bosom, 
he obtained from the steward permission to sell 
ice-cream in the saloon after getting under way. 
He engaged as assistant a bright boy of twelve, 
named Frank. On beingasked one evening how 
trade was, Watson replied that there ‘‘ seemed to 
be a good deal of cream so/d, but not much mon- 
ey coming in;” he ‘‘couldn’t understand it.” A 
few minutes afterward the same question was 
propounded to Frank. His reply was, ‘*‘ Tip- 
top!’ On being told what Watson had stated, 
he looked up and said, his eye twinkling: ‘* Oh! 
Watson and me is in company, but Watson don’t 
know it!” 


Tue old ‘* East Church” in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, was built in the very olden time and of the 
best material, principally of white oak. The con- 
gregation was largely composed of retired sea- 
captains, who had done good service to their 
country, and were loyal to a man. After the 
death of their pastor, the Rev. Dr. Bentley, a 
delegation from the Society was sent over to the 
south shore to invite the Rev. Dr. Flint to become 
their pastor. In the course of the conference the 
Doctor asked the delegates concerning the char- 
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acter of their Church Platform. After looking 
at each other, one of the delegation said, ‘*‘ It is 


white oak—isn’t it, Sam?” ‘* Yes,” replied Sam, | accompanied by the post chaplain, went th 


that city visited them and ministered to their 
wants. On one occasion the Rey. Dr, L__ 


rough 


** Yes, Doctor, our whole church is built of white | the wards administering consolation to the dying 
oak, platform and all!” ‘* You perhaps did not | Coming to a cot on which was lying a bright 
understand me,” answered the Doctor; “I | young ‘‘ contraband,” the following colloquy took 


meant your church creed.” To this interroga- 
tory the reply was very prompt. ‘‘ Oh, Doctor, 
we are all Democrats, every one of us !” 

said the Doctor, ‘‘ I understand it now.” 


Tue Rev. Mr. having served the usual 
term as pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Jamestown, New York, was transferred to a 
thriving church in Cleveland, Ohio, but he did 
not forget those whom he had left; on the con- 
trary, he delighted to descant upon the enter- 
prise, piety, intelligence, and liberality of James- 
town. Jealousy at last began to be felt by the 
Cleveland saints. ‘The new pastor, they thought, 
was hardly doing justice to the advantages and 
attractions of his present charge; so, to straight- 
en up what seemed to be a little crooked, a 
worthy and somewhat aged sister took the new 
preacher in hand. At asocial meeting the sister 
arose to relate her experience. She expressed 
her deep sense of unworthiness, and her frequent 
fears that she might, after all, fail to reach the 
better land ; ‘‘ but, my dear brother,” she added, 
**T do hope and pray that if through my unfaith- 
fulness I should not be deemed worthy to go to 
heaven, I may, through infinite mercy, at least 
be permitted to go to Jamestown!” 


Some years ago, when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held its annual session in Lowell, the 
question of establishing a Theological School oc- 
casioned considerable debate, and was opposed by 
many even of the more intelligent of the clergy, 
one of whom objected to it on the ground that 
the proposed institution would inevitably create 
caste in the ministry, and render the young 
preachers who should be students therein proud 
and hard to please. Father T , the renowned 
preacher of the Mariner's Church in Boston, took 
the other view, and in the courst of his remarks 
brought in a little anecdote, viz., a caper cut by 
the theological students of Harvard in days of 
yore (they were not proud then) upon a famous 
Methodist preacher's horse. The young theo- 
logues sinfully shaved off the animal’s mane and 
tail, and thought it fun. ‘‘ Why, Mr. President,” 
said Father T , ‘Old Harvard conferred a 
diploma wpon Jesse Lee’s horse, and it didn’t 
make him proud!” To which Dr. B—— replied 
that he ‘‘ never knew before that these theological 
schools conferred diplomas upon horses, though 
he well knew they often did upon asses /” 


A Bavtrmore correspondent sends a hand- 
bill announcing a ‘‘ colored picnic,” to be held in 
Dr. Bosley’s Grove, near Towsontown, Tick- 
ets 25 cents. The bill concludes with : 

* ¢9" Good behavior will be strictly enjoined npon 
all present, and nothing will be left undone which will 
tend to mar the pleasure of the company !" 


How about that? 


Amonc the first batch of prisoners captured at 
Fort Donelson and sent to Camp Douglas, Chi- 
cago, were many sick—so many that the hos- 


pitals were overcrowded. ‘The good people of 


** Ah!” | 





place : 

** Well, my little fellow, what brought yo 
here ?” A 

** Bin sick.” 

** What's the matter ?” 

‘* Dunno.” 

‘* How are you now ?” 

‘* Better.” 

‘* Where are you from ?” 

** Down Souf; all I knows.” 

(A patient in an adjoining cot informed them 
that the boy belonged to an officer of the cele- 
brated Seventh Texan Rangers, and that he w 
from Waco, Texas. ) 

‘* Have you any religion?” 

** Lots of it!” 

‘* What kind ?” 

** Secesh !” 

As this was a particular branch of the Chris- 
tian faith in which the Doctor did not profess to 
be posted, he ceased from further irterrogatory, 
and left the unorthodox young person for others 
less heretical. 


u 


“as 


A ciT1zEN of that thrifty young city known as 
Brooklyn states that during an interview with 
a damsel fresh from Ireland, who proposed to do 
and perform certain household services, she asked 
his wife: ‘‘ And plase, ma’am, will ye be afther 
tellin’ me if it’s Croton water that ye’ve got all 
over the house?” ‘‘ No,” replied the lady ; ‘‘ we 
do not have Croton water in Brooklyn.” ‘‘ Och! 
shure, then I’m not afther stayin’ here, having 
been always used to it in Ireland!” 


In this month of November, in the year 1740, 
died an opulent member of the British Parlia- 
ment named Hucks. He was a brewer, and by 
some chance happened once to be exceedingly 
well mounted in the presence of Louis XV., who 
inquired who he was. <A witty nobleman re- 
plied, ‘‘ Sire, un Chevalier de Malt!” 

He was brewer to the king’s household; was 
very honest and very loyal. ‘That he might make 
the latter appear most conspicuous, he placed the 
statue of King George I. upon Bloomsbury stee- 
ple, on which a wag wrote: 

“The King of Great Britain was reckoned before 
The head of the Church by all good Christian 
people ; ; ' 

But his brewer has added still one title more 


To the rest, and has made him the head of the 
Steeple.” 


THAT advertising is coming to be more and 
more a specialité in literature is sufficiently at- 
tested by such announcements as the following, 
from a recent Number of the London Times : 

% FOREIGN LADY, who is about to travel, wishes 
to meet with a cheerful young Widow who would 
join her.” 

Would not some hilarious bereaved Mother or 
jolly young Orphan do as well? 


Ir there be any one thing more annoying thar 
another to a writer for the press, it is a typo 
graphical error; yet it is something at which, as 
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a general thing, he heartily laughs. In a recent | 
English paper we have the experiences of a lit- 
erary gentleman, who, besides noting a few blun- | 
ders that happened to himself, has given some | 
time to the collation of those that have occurred | 
to others. His first experience was in a short | 
paper he had written on British rule in India. 
With the concluding sentence he had taken par- 
ticular pains, and prided himself much on its 
majestic Ciceronian swell. It was a long sen- 
tence, but it ended thus: ‘“*‘ When that Empire 
was the seat of learning, the home of civilization, 
and the nursery of arts.” Judge of his emotions 
when reading, on the following morning, that 
magnificent concluding sentence! In the last 
word the letters a and r had been transposed, and 
it stood thus: ‘* When that Empire was the seat 
of learning, the home of civilization, and the 
nursery of rats!” Rats! 

An amusing instance of typographical error 
occurred some seven or eight years ago in the 
London Times. In its Parliamentary report of 
Disraeli’s famous speech upon the causes of the 
rebellion in India, that usually accurate paper 
made him speak of the important law ‘‘ that now 
permits Hindoo windows to marry.” How far 
the privilege had been taken advantage of did 
notappear. Another ludicrous mistake was made 
about the same time in a report of evidence given 
before a Parliamentary committee. A_ highly 
respectable witness was asked, ‘* Is your father a 
partner in the Low Moor Works?” The gentle- 
man replied in the affirmative. He must have 
been somewhat annoyed, in reading the report a 
few days after, to find the question and answer 
permanently recorded as follows: ‘*Is your fa- 
ther a pauper in the Low Moor Work-house ?” 
“Yes.” Much less unhappy was the blunder 
which the Missouri paper committed when it in- 
formed its readers that ‘‘the wife crop of Gas- 
conade County, during the previous year, had been 
25,000 gals.” ‘The next paper corrected the er- 
ror by putting ‘‘ wine” in the place of ‘* wife.” 
Still better was the mistake made by a newspaper 
in its report of an inquest held on the body of a 
notorious glutton, who had choked himself while 
devouring part of a Christmas goose. The ver- 


dict of ‘‘ suffocation” was printed, with more | 


truth than was intended, ‘‘ stuffocation.” 
An instance is mentioned of an Ayrshire poet 
who had been quite ruined by the absurdities 
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readers, a deplorable number of typographical 
errors appeared. One of these, as if in refer- 
ence to the others, was singularly appropriate to 
the unhappy circumstances of the poor author ; 
the verse, ** Princes have persecuted me without 
a cause,” reading, ‘* Printers have persecuted me 
without a cause.” Campbell's celebrated ‘* Essay 
on Miracles” appeared in one of the advertise- 
ments as ‘*‘ Campbell’s Essay on Mangles.” 

Occasionally a ludicrous incongruity occurs by 
the misplacing of lines; as, for instance, in an 
English paper, a line belonging to the report of 
a public meeting found its way accidentally among 
the births. The result was the following remark- 
able announcement: ‘On the 3d inst., at Elk- 
ington, the wife of Mr. Terry, schoolmaster, of a 
son. He spoke indistinctly, but was understood 
to say that, on the 5th inst., at Bond Gate, Ripon, 
the wife of Mr. Joseph Lonsdale, tailor, of a 
daughter.” Less recent, but not less astounding, 
was the following item of local news which ap 
peared in a Scotch paper: ‘* Last Saturday a 
poor woman in King Street was safely delivered 
of one sergeant, two corporals, and thirteen rank 
and file.” Her Gracious Majesty is in the way 
of making donations in cases of three or more 
children at a birth; whether she made any pro- 
portionate acknowledgment of the foregoing prod- 
igy of both fecundity and patriotism has never 
‘* transpired.” 


Few men were more agreeable in society, or 
had finer conversational power, than the late 
Francis Granger. For full threescore years he 
had mingled with the wisest and wittiest men of 
the nation. When Mr. Seward was elected Gov- 


| ernor (Seward, Weed, Fillmore, and Granger all 


came into public life together on the Antimason- 
ic wave that revolutionized first Western New 
York and then the State) Mr. Granger visited 
Albany to be present at his inauguration. He 
was sitting with Mr. Weed and others in the 
Evening Journal office, when a young officer of 
the Governor’s staff came in, displaying great 
consequence of manner. As he went out Mr. 
Granger quietly remarked: ‘‘I now know why 
we have been through all this trouble to place 
our party in power ; it was on purpose to make 
this young man feel good.” 


Art the beginning of the Antimasonic excite- 





which had been put into his mouth, in the Poet’s 
Corner, by a careless or mischievous printer. 
The gentleman could give me no specimens, but 
the statement can readily be credited if many 
corrections had to be made like the following, 
which appeared in a provinci:” paper in 1858: 
‘*Erratum.—In the piece on , ur fourth page, 
entitled, ‘ We must not lag behind,’ instead of 


the line, ‘That moulds its dirty shirt,’ please | 


read, ‘That would its duty shirk!” 

It is not in the newspapers alone that errors 
of so serious a kind occur. Mr. Pycroft notices 
a curious case of misquotation in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, where, under the verb “‘ to sit,” the fol- 
lowing occurs as an authority: ‘‘ Asses are ye 
that sit in judgment (Judges v. 10)”—the verse 
being in reality, ‘‘ Speak, ye that ride on white 
asses, ye that sit in judgment.” 

Sometimes the clergy are made victims, as was 


the case in a volume of popular sermons, in | 


which, owing to the negligence of the proof- 


ment Mr. Thomas Armstrong, of Wayne, a Dem- 
ocrat, was elected to the Assembly. He took 
board at Albany the ensuing winter at one of the 
cheaper hotels. A few weeks afterward, how- 
ever, he changed his quarters, and came up on 
Capitol Hill. Surprise was expressed by some 
one that a country member should come to a 
more expensive hotel, which Mr. Armstrong ex- 
plained by stating that there were so many Anti- 
masons at his previous quarters as to render it 
unpleasant. 

‘*But you have made yourself worse off up 
here,” said his friend; “for here are Francis 
Granger and all the leaders of the Antimasonic 
party.” 

‘Oh, but hang it all,” cried Armstrong, ‘‘ those 
fellows down at that hotel believe in it!” 


A CERICAL correspondent, writing from the 
city founded by the excellent but defunct W. 
| Penn, informs us that not long since at the break- 
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ing ground for a railroad in a certain town in the 
Southwest, a clergyman, on being called upon to 
open the proceedings with prayer, took from. his 
pocket a manuseript supplication, prepared for 
the oceasion, which he read. A colored brother 
present, leaning upon his shovel noticing the 
movement, remarked with a grin, ‘Golly! dat’s 
de fust time dis darkey ever knew de Lord writ- 
ten to on the subjeck of a railroad!” 


THE same correspondent mentions having been 
present this summer at a camp-meeting in Mas- 
sachusetts, where he heard a sermon on the pos- 
sibility of the early conversion of the world, 
which the speaker thought might possibly occur 
in the course of a hundred and fifty years. Among 
the reasons adduced for that hope the preacher 
spoke of the power that had this season been 
manifested at camp-meetings, and specially the 
spiritual power that had been displayed at Man- 
heim in Pennsylvania, and expressed the hope 
that such displays as had been witnessed in Man- 
heim might be manifested here. At the conclu- 


sion of the discourse a brother was called upon to | 
lead the congregation in prayer, and about the | 


middle of his supplication broke out with this pe- 
tition: ‘*O Lord, we have heard a great deal 
of Manheim, Manheim in Pennsylvania; but, 
Lord, what's Pennsylvania in comparison with 
Massachusetts? When Thy sun shines on this 
continent, does he not first illume Massachusetts, 
Plymouth Rock, and the Pilgrim Fathers? Oh 
thou God of the Pilgrim Fathers, visit Massa- 
chusetts with a blessing!” As a matter of State 
pride the supplication might be regarded as de- 
fensible. 


Tuer anecdote in the August Number of the 
Drawer of the person who mistook the figure of 
Columbia for Mrs..Grant reminds a correspond- 
ent in Michigan of something of the same sort 
that occurred in his neighborhood. Soon after 
the assassination of President Lincoln an illus- 
tration was published in Harper's Weekly repte- 
senting the dead President lying in state, sur- 
rounded by symbols of mourning, while near the 
coffin stood the figure of Columbia gazing sadly 
at the deceased, An old lady who happened to 


be visiting: our Correspondent, seeing the Week| 
lying on the table, took it up, turned over the 
pages leisurely, and, coring to this engraving 
sighed deeply and said: ‘*Oh dear! if thers 
ain’t Mr. Linkin a-layin’ in his coffin ; and there’s 
Miss Linkin too, in her night-clothes, a-cryin’ |” 


On one of the ‘‘ magnificent sleeping palaces” 
(so called) of a certain railway leading out of 
New York a spruce, pompous colored citizen of. 
ficiated as ‘‘major-domo.” The night was one 
of the hottest and closest of this year’s heated 
term. <A passenger being in the act of mount- 
ing to his perch, and overhearing Sambo in 
spirited altercation with one of his fellow-mar- 
tyrs in reference to closing the windows, called 
out: 

‘*Sambo, I hope you're not going to asphyxiate 
us all here to-night.” 

** No, Sah!” says Sambo, ‘‘ no, Sah, we nebber 
does dat on dis train; we lets ebbery gem'man 
| fix hisse’f just as he likes.” There was a smile, 
and then off: 





“Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale; 

Bless us! this is pleasant, 
Sleeping on the rail!” 


In closing the Thirty-seventh Volume of the 
Magazine, with an increasing circulation, it has 
been suggested that it might be gratifying to the 
reader to receive, as a sort of souvenir, a portrait 
of the Editor of the Drawer, who has so long and 
faithfully labored for their entertainment. It is 
a great pleasure to present this ‘‘ cartoon,” rep- 
resenting our accomplished artist, Mr. Nast, 
seated gracefully at his easel, and on his left a 
spirited portrait of ‘* Ourself.” Surrounding and 
| gazing upon this fine production are several hun- 

dred persons who will be recognized as having 
| hewn their way to fame, to say nothing of the 
| fine old salt who is perched gayly upon the knob 

of the drawer outside. Inside will be perceived 
| the capacious basket filled with contributions for 
| future Numbers. ‘‘ Dost like the picture ?” 
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